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By CHARLES DE KAy. 


*EOGRAPHICALLY the centre for 

XI Teutonic, Celtic, and Slav peoples, 
Munich has been made a centre for the 
arts by a series of enlightened monarchs, 
and in a way, moreover, thoroughly Ger- 
manic, beginning at the beginning and 
proceeding step by step on a well-pon- 
dered scheme—a scheme of culture. 

Goethe was the Confucius of modern 
Germany. He accomplished as well as 
taught, giving Bildung to his own mind 
in many directions and achieving tri- 
umphs in science as well as poetry, ro- 
mance and the drama. Had he lived to 
see Munich as the culture centre far on 
the march, instead of dying soon after that 
march began, Goethe must have given 
the rise of the city his approval. For 
Munich since his time has become on the 
largest scale an art centre fabricated of 
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unpromising materials, even as the philo- 
sophic poet taught how an esthetic mind 
might be edified through wise and dili- 
gent exercise of every faculty. 

One may read the second part of Faust 
and catch glimpses of a Bildung, however, 
which may effect horizons wider yet and 
suggest ideas of culture applied to larger 
things than the cultivation of the indi- 
vidual mind—a culture of the peoples 
themselves. Though Goethe in that un- 
wieldy drama advocates classic ideas in 
artistic matters, using as symbols Helen 
of Troy, Paris, son of Priam, and Eu- 
phorion, their offspring, yet the first part 
of the play includes other styles than 
Greek. But the second part especially is a 
repository for many ideas which occurred 
to the poet between 1800 and 1830 ; politi- 
cal economy and the duty of kings to their 
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peoples are among the subjects introduced 
under various disguises. We may indeed 
say that the second part of Faust contains 
the germs whence the stately museums 
and many statues, the concert halls and 
» theatres of Munich sprang. 

So far as her buildings are concerned 

Munich is now a great museum of archi- 


tecture, an object lesson for architects and 


those in search of culture. The names of 
these edifices are suggestive of the solemn 
fury with which the study of the classics 
and the progress of the arts have been 
pursued. The Glyptothek—a name re- 
sembling those of strange fossils—was 
built to house ancient sculpture ; the Pi- 
nakotheks rose in succession to shelter 
paintings ; the Propyleea is a purely orna- 
mental affair, serving as an example of 
Athenian architecture from the Acropolis. 
The course was from Greek and Roman- 
ized Greek to Italian Renaissance, ending 
with the Maximilianeum (frightful word !), 
which might be thought an object lesson 
how not to build a public edifice. Then 
there are whole streets impressed with 
the architectural ideas of the advisers of 
Kings Ludwig and Max, and suites of gal- 
leries with walls covered by the mural 
work of favorite painters. There is an 
Arch of Victory, built long before Bavari- 
ans won real victories over the French. 
So completely was the ground of the fine 
arts covered by his predecessor that there 
was lack of a new art for Ludwig 11. to 
patronize. Wagner’s genius turned the 


courtly tide from the fine arts to music, 
but with the death of Wagner and the 
madness of the king it seemed and still 
seems that the advance of that art stopped, 
for there is nobody to take Wagner’s place 
and perhaps there is no going forward by 
the path he chose to take. Very recently 
there have been signs which the weather- 
wise in music interpret as a warning that 
much of the adulation of Wagner will 
abate. 

It is plain to him who visits Munich 
that almost all the buildings of public im- 
port erected in pursuit of culture are not 
precisely fitted for the climate of Bavaria 
and the customs of South Germans. They 
do not belong to an architecture which 
grows there spontaneously among a Ger- 
manic or Celto-Teutonic folk. Nor, if we 
pass in review the statues that are found 
about these buildings, and on sufficiently 
lofty pedestals along the chief thorough- 
fares, does the statuary impress one as 
indigenous and of the soil. Yet Bavaria 
has an art of carving in wood which be- 
longs to her, and in this art she can show 
work of the centuries past, if not of the 
present, which deserves high rank. But 
-arving wood is quite another thing from 
formal statues modelled by sculptors of 
fame, who learned and often practised 
their profession in Italy, or more rarely 
in France. Wood carving lacks the ap- 
proval of court and caste, of the learned 
German art critic and the professor ; it 
vegetates on industrial levels. 

















Painting is also to a large extent an 
exotic in Bavaria. Despite the frescos by 
Kaulbach on the new Pinakothek and the 
ceilings painted by the same hands ; de- 
spite the series of wall-paintings from 
the Nibelungen legends by Schnorr von 
Carolsfeld in the K6nigsbau ; despite the 
former popularity of historical easel work 
and the present wealth of small genre 
pictures, the Bavarians do not, as a people, 
ask for painted walls inside or outside 
their houses, nor for what is sometimes 
called «‘ grand art.’’ They are content 
with interiors decorated with wall papers 
or single flat tones of paint. Nay, the 
little easel pictures, executed with due 
regard to the popular love of clothes 
and bric-a-brac, the popular joy at see- 
ing things repeated better than a colored 
photograph can repeat, these are produced 
in greater supply than the demand re- 
quires. And even this somewhat terres- 
trial, or shall we say Philistine, form of 
art-demand is filled by foreigners better 
than by Bavarians. There is no painter 


of cabinet pictures in Munich, of interiors 
with seated manikins tastefully dressed, 
who can get for his pictures the prices 
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that the German countrymen of such a 
painter would be glad to give for a Meis- 
sonier. 

Thus, after three-quarters of a century 
has been passed in trying to foster the 
fine arts on Bavarian soil, the nineteenth 
century is about to close without finding 
at Munich one architect, one sculptor, one 
painter or one composer of the first rank. 
No wonder the German man of science 
Dubois Reymond, speaking in 1890 on 
the relation of natural science to art, re- 
marks, that since the outburst of art at 
the beginning of this century, «the fine 
arts have after all been at the best sta- 
tionary, whereas science strides on vic- 
toriously toward a boundless future.’’ 

This is a disheartening result at first 
blush, especially when we remember how 
real was the public spirit, how genuine 
the enthusiasm of men like the architects 
Klenze, Voit and Gartner ; the sculptors 
Schwanthaler and Stiegelmeyer; the 
painters Cornelius, Schnorr, Kaulbach 
and Piloty. Three Bavarian kings sur- 
rounded themselves with the best minds 
in the arts, not in any condescending 
fashion, either, but with the utmost geni- 
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ality and friendliness. They were sup- 
ported by a municipality ready to second 
all their efforts. They collected, built, 
encouraged. Propylea and Glyptothek 
were there to show architects and sculp- 
tors how the ancients wrought, the A¢gina 
marbles being a special attraction ; the 
Pinakothek displayed a marvellous col- 
lection of works by the masters of paint- 
ing in Italy and the Netherlands, during 
the bloom of art in those lands ; the new 
picture galleries contained many credita- 
ble examples of painters of our century 
in Germany and elsewhere. Then the 
National museum brought up the pre- 
historic periods of Germany and the 
medieval ; the Art Union and the Anti- 
quarium swelled the list of collections. 
Besides all 
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that now Boston, New York and Philadel- 
phia have established annual Paris prize 
scholarships, enabling their possessors to 
spend five years in the art centre on the 
Seine. 

Art critics who seem to imply a stigma 
when they remark that a given American 
artist has the touch of Munich in his work, 
may not always wish to convey that im- 
pression ; they may be seeking merely to 
classify and label certain artists. Al- 
though the latter are restless under such 
an arraignment, it is a natural and perhaps 
inevitable expression. Certainly, in paint- 
ing we have very good professors of the 
art who at one time or another were be- 
holden for many excellent teachings to 
the men who raised Munich out of its 
former obscu- 





these a lively 
world of pro- 
fessors, stu- 
dents, ama- 
teurs of art 
existed and 
still exists; 
for their be- 
hoof exhibi- 
tions are held 
at short inter- 
vals, so that 
they may be 
keptinformed 
of any move- 
ment in art elsewhere. It was an ideal 
situation, in which the monarch led and 
the people followed with a truly Ger- 
manic truthfulness, diligence and loy- 
alty. 

And yet, with all these advantages of 
place, people, leaders and temperament, 
Munich—let us be frank on the old Fran- 
conian soil—is no longer the art centre. 

Certainly American students and ar- 
tists think so. After pinning their faith 
to Diisseldorf, whither the strong sense of 
our artists for landscape attracted them, 
these were for a period in favor of Munich. 
But instead of attracting them the more, 
the wider its facilities for study grew, 
there has been a sharp falling off in the 
American art colony since 1871, which 
has been noted, but never accounted for. 
Paris, the city humiliated by Bavarian 
and Prussian, no longer royal nor imperial 
in her government, has drawn to herself 
the American art student so powerfully, 


rity. Such 
are Messrs. 
Shirlaw, 
William M. 
Chase, J. W. 
Alexander, 
Frank Duve- 
neck, Charles 
F. Ulrich, 
Currier, Moel- 
ler, Carl 
Marr, Fred- 
erick Freer, 
Dielman, 
Henry Muhr- 
man and Toby Rosenthal, not to mention 
others whose names would mean little or 
nothing to Americans, although the art- 
ists are of American birth. If occasion- 
ally all these painters recall the treatment 
of paints they learned in Munich under 
one master or anqther, many of them 
would never be suspected of that «« crime.”’ 
Messrs. Ulrich, Chase and Muhrman, for 
example, have altered their styles since 
they lived in Munich. Mr. Shirlaw keeps 
a large and flowing line in figures, which 
may be the teaching of Naumburg, one of 
four masters under whom he wrought—a 
line which counts for a good deal in a cer- 
tain look of largeness running through 
Shirlaw’s pictures. Had New York a 
world of amateurs commensurate with 
her population and wealth, or were those 
she has compact and shoulder to shoulder, 
it is probable that chance would be given 
Mr. Shirlaw to show what his power of 
composition and strong sense of decora- 
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tive line could accomplish in some public 
building. But money and politics are 
still the devils that ride that unfortunate 
city. 

Carl Marr and Toby Rosenthal, born of 
German parents, have completely reverted 
to their ancestry and may be classed as 
Bavarian artists rather than American. 
Mr. Currier, who has been for many years 
settled in Bavaria, no longer shows his 
work. But at one time he did much good 


in America by sending oils and water- 
colors of a then incredibly bold impression- 
While 


ism to the New York exhibitions. 


‘“* HONOR AVENGED,” 
our painters jeered and sneered, they were 
already being moved to a looser, bolder, 
broader brushwork. Mr. Duveneck has 
passed many years in Italy and no longer 
shows so notable an impression of Mu- 
nich, while Messrs. J. W. Alexander and 
Freer have likewisechanged. Thus, with 
the exception of the German-Americans 
Marr and Rosenthal, with whom one may 
perhaps associate the very able New York 
artist Moeller, the most prominent gradu- 
ates of Munich have departed wholly or 
in large degree from their old methods. 
This may be regarded as the result of a 
greater flexibility of mind, a nicer adapt- 
ability to conditions on the part of Amer- 
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icans as compared with German-Amer- 
icans, the former having been quicker to 
discover that the trend of the art world was 
away from Munich work. Or it may be 
looked upon from a kindred but different 
view as proof that German-Americans 
learn a lesson better from German teach- 
ers than do those Americans who lack 
German blood and are inexpert in the Ger- 
man tongue. 

Our artists are sometimes blamed, how- 
ever, for this very quickness of mind, on 
the ground that it indicates superficiality, 
an old charge against Americans for 


BY H. VON ANGELI. 


which not a few arguments exist. But 
as regards the question in hand, namely, 
the present status of Munich as an art 
centre, it is only fair to note that others 
besides American artists have changed 
from a former ‘‘ Munich style’’ to some 
other, which meets better their own prog- 
ress in their craft, or, being more practi- 
cal, is better suited to the average buyer 
of paintings. 

Piloty is perhaps the master who spread 
farthest a reputation for originality and 
for power as a teacher. One painting 
remains almost unchallenged as a master- 
piece, that of the murdered Wallenstein. 
One disciple still holds his own in the 
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widest market, namely, Michael de Mun- 
kacsy, now of Paris ; and one other pupil, 
though dead, remains the shade of a great 
name—Hans Makart of Vienna. But his 
disciples seem to have drawn no life-giving 
lessons from Piloty’s teaching, and while 
some others besides M. de Munkacsy have 
great local fame, and see their works sold 
for high prices in America as well, there 
is not one to whom students and rising 
painters look for that thrill of excitement 
which Piloty’s work once gave. In Mu- 


nich, where the Piloty masterpieces can 
be seen and the Piloty traditions must, if 





‘* CHOOSING THE CASKETS,” 


anywhere, exist, modern art is an affair 
of easel pictures which exclaim from every 
inch of the canvas: ‘‘Come, buy me; I 
am a cheap, gaudy, feeble thing} I guar- 
antee never, never to make you think !”’ 
If these are the results after three- 
quarters of a century of intelligent culture 
of the fine arts on the part of govern- 
ment, it means one of two things : either 
Goethe’s ideal of culture for peoples is 
wrong from the ground up, or there is 
something at fault in the Bavarian method 
of putting that ideal into working order. 
Some people go deep and deny that the 
maxims of Goethe avail to produce any- 
thing better than prigs and pedants. 
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Others—and they have much on their 
side—deign to explain a similar criticism 
less forcibly expressed. »They maintain 
that great art cannot grow where people 
have been rendered self-conscious by cult- 
ure, or, to use the old parable, where the 
plants are ever being dragged up by the 
roots to see how they are getting on. But 
it is perhaps safer to suppose that the 
fault lies in other factors than an intelli- 
gent desire to improve and a steady en- 
deavor to that end. A closer look at the 
Munich experiment reveals certain radical 
things which do not exist at present in 


BY F. BARTH. 

France or the United States, did not exist 
in Italy during her period of art-bloom, 
nor in Holland when she was great in 
painting, nor in Greece when architecture 
and sculpture reached a plane perhaps 
never since surpassed. 

Munich is the capital of a monarchy in 
an age when thrones can only maintain 
themselves among energetic, thinking 
nations by having figureheads in them, or 
else by having occupants who are exert- 
ing themselves incessantly for the glory 
and aggrandizement of the people. In 
one case the crowned head is merely a 
perpetual president who lets the repre- 
sentatives of the people rule ; in another 
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he is ever at work proving by deeds that 
his office is a public trust and his rev- 
enues well earned. In Bavaria, and par- 
ticularly in Munich, the religious faith is 
paramount—a conservative faith which 
powerfully backs up royalty in strict ac- 
cordance with that great past which is its 
power and boast. Munich is a famous 
centre for such arts and industries as sup- 
ply churches with bronze work, wood 
carvings, frescos and stained glass all 


“ LUCREZIA BORGIA, 


the world over. In the United States not 
only Catholic but Protestant churches are 
largely equipped from Bavarian shops. 
But if we examine the nations and ages 
in which a fruitful upspringing of art 
occurred we find that they were nations 
and ages in which the monarchical, eccle- 
siastical spirit was absent or at a mini- 
mum. Such was Greece in its great art 
epoch; such was Italy at the Renaissance; 
such northern France when Gothic archi- 
tecture bloomed ; such Holland when she 
produced Rembrandt and the great Dutch 
landscapists ; such France in the present 
century since she achieved leadership in 
thearts. Is not this one key to Munich's 
failure ? 

It is not enough, however, to give the 
key from a repetition of historical facts 
which, if left unexplained, may be as- 
signed to coincidence by those excellent 


” 
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persons to whom monarchy and ecclesi- 
asticism are dear. If we push deeper into 
the matter, it is apparent that kings and 
prelates could not foster a sturdy art, 
because an art to be sturdy must spring 
from the people, but in modern civiliza- 
tions hereditary rulers and ecclesiastics 
are apart from the people. I do not mean 
that individual monarchs and prelates do 
not feel themselves near the people, nor 
cherish, nor make themselves beloved by 
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the people; I mean that the aloofness 
which necessarily belongs to men who 
occupy such positions incapacitates them 
from encouraging art in the healthful way. 
Undoubtedly monarchs and ecclesiastics 
have done much to keep art alive, par- 
ticularly in times of trouble, when wealth 
remained in few hands other than theirs. 
But it may be said that they have done 
more than any other two classes of men 
to force the fine arts into blind alleys 
whence there was no outgoing. Ecclesi- 
astics must resist change, and art must 
always change. They must, as a rule, 
oppose the advance of intellect, and art 
must follow that advance. Monarchs are 
from childhood in the hands of conven- 
tional teachers, who instruct them to ad- 
mire foreign things or else that element 
in the art of the past which is superficial 
and ill adapted to the folk. These are 
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truths which may be proved by the his- 
tory of any land taken at random, and 
which he who runs through Munich may 
read. 

Propylea and Glyptothek have nothing 
to do with the climate and folk of Bavaria ; 
the statues and frescos on the Old Pina- 
kothek are not natural to Bavarians ; 
while the latter building and others sug- 
gested by the renaissance of Italy — 
though the originals were evolved nat- 
urally enough under the climate and 
customs of that peninsula—appear some- 
what strange against the Bavarian back- 
ground. In Munich the ecclesiastics, as 
well as the kings, have played at archi- 
tectural samples. All Saints is a Byzan- 
tine affair suggestive of St. Mark’s, 
Venice, with a Romanesque facade. St. 
Michael’s has a renaissance front with 
stories, and St. Boniface’s is an object 
lesson like the Propyleea. It is a basilica 
made as nearly similar as possible to an 
early Christian church. 
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remain a bad fit and the people are not 
comfortable. And the reason is that 
rulers and pastors have been men so 
learned that they never understood, or 
were taught to understand, their own 
people and their own past, but were 
occupied with the art of the Greeks and 
Romans and the religious ideas of He- 
brews, early Christians and Italians. 

Bavaria did not lack art forms in the 
later middle ages which were part and 
parcel of the folk ; but those forms have 
been neglected instead of being used as 
germs of a national art, growing as nat- 
urally from the environment as_ the 
woodcuts and copper prints of Albrecht 
Diirer, under the demands of the print- 
ing press, grew from Nuremberg soil. 
Where the call sounds there is the pay 
and where the pay is thither flock the 
men. But to produce lasting results the 
call should proceed from the needs of 
the people. 

Someone has said that men should be 
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**THE ALARMED BOARDING SCHOOL," BY TOBY ROSENTHAL. 


In all these buildings, in the statuary, 
the painting, stained glass, and in many 
other matters, ideas belonging to alien 
races and climates have been brought in 
by monarchs and ecclesiastics and clapped 
before the German populace with orders 
to admire and imitate. But imitagons 
are of no avail. Architecture and art 


judged, not by what they accomplish, but 
what they aim for. Wemay therefore hon- 
orthe kings of Bavaria for the lofty aims 
they have had, yet at the same time point 
out that the result is a failure because the 
people did not have it in them to evolve 
such art forms spontaneously; nay, when 
supplied with examples, did not assimi- 
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late the spirit of the originals from which 
those examples were copied. 

The lesson which Munich gives to men 
ambitious to establish art centres is needed 
nowhere more than in our own land. It 
teaches them to set their faces against 
the idea that astyle must be good because 
it is foreign. Much more likely is a style 
to be bad for Americans because it is for- 
eign, since our land, climate, race-mixt- 
ure, institutions and ideals are our own. 
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life and thought, that he will be prepared 
to represent American ideas. 

It used to be asked, by way of withering 
sarcasm, if American architecture was to 
spring from the log hut. That unpreten- 
tious cabin has already been the germ of 
a series of woodland cottages and villas, 
not only comfortable but picturesque, and 
it is susceptible of still better things. A 
Frenchman travelling in the United States 
sneered that the only American art native 
to the soil was /arvt Pull- 
man. Sleeping coaches, 
steam cars, horse cars, steam- 
boats and locomotives are 
perfectly legitimate objects 
of the skill of our best ar- 
chitects and artists; those 
who sneer merely reveal the 
conventionality of minds 
brought up on dogmas and 
two out of the many dead 
languages. Unfortunately 
our country is full of people 
who are greatly impressed 
by such criticism. These are 
ready to applaud the persons 
who want the government to 
make a Munich of Washing- 
ton, or to build there an even 
worse conglomeration of edi- 
fices—a nightmare of archi- 
tecture which shall contain 
specimens of all the great 
buildings of antiquity, the 
size of the originals! As if 
all the good that can be had 
from such a thing would not 
be got just as well from mod- 
els which might be erected 
in one large hall ! 

A word more concerning 








the art centre so much de- 
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Let them look about for the architect- 
ure, sculpture, painting, furniture, wood 
engraving, stained glass and so forth 
which already exist, because unconscious 
fitness to our needs has started them into 
life. Having found what they are, let 
them set the native artists to work em- 
bellishing and evolving them. Do not 
ask of them classical Greek or Roman 
structures, as the luckless competitors for 
architectural prizes are asked, nor sup- 
pose, because an artist has become in large 
part a European in training and modes of 


sired by citizens. It is alto- 
gether too much the habit of those Ameri- 
cans who are active in promoting art 
centres to rely for progress in their public- 
spirited plans on money and on Europe. 
They seem to think that if they get 
enough modern German sculpture and 
modern French paintings in a gallery 
open to the public, then art and artists 
will spring up about the focus of enlight- 
enment, and their town soon attain the 
coveted distinction. Alas, the result is 
noteobtained at so easy a price ! 
The art centre comes with the great 
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‘‘ HERE I LAY AND THUS I BORE MY POINT,” BY 
E. GRUTZNER. 


artists, and the latter can only arise in 
connection with general movements of 
demand, as our stained-glass windows 
have sprung from the call for memorials 
in churches and homes, and as American 
engraving on wood has arisen from the 
popular demand for illustrated magazines. 
Hence, promoters of art centres should 
look first of all to the mass of the people 
and ask what they want ; then search for 
men and women with artistic promise, 
and set these to improving the objects 
which that want calls for. It may be car- 
pets ; it may be stained glass ; what does 
it matter? Art has no obligatory con- 


‘‘ THE ABUNDANCE OF THE LAND,’ 
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nection with marble or paints. There are 
acres of canvas in Paris today which artis- 
tically are not worth a small button of 
ivory carved by a Japanese who never 
dreamed of glory, and, it is likely, sold it 
for the price of a Japanese meal. 

The minds that turn to art are quick 
and versatile ; the restless American tried 
loyally, for instance, each new phase of 
painting which arose in Diisseldorf, Mu- 
nich or Paris. Sometimes it is really he 
who starts a novelty in that line. But so 
far American artists have not been backed 
up with the intelligence and steadiness 
that are necessary. In art matters the 
American able to buy has shown himself 
singularly poor-spirited and timid, as if 
afraid to incur ridicule through following 
his natural taste. There has been too 
much running after European artists, 
who are not without uncommon technical 
cleverness, but do not represent that world 
in which Americans live. Moreover, the 
collector who seeks native work is prone 
to buy one or more specimens from a great 
variety of artists instead of keeping to 
those he really loves most. There is a 
dearth of collectors who buy because they 
really delight in and love the work of 
certain men. 

But all this may come, if it be not already 
here. Meantime, the promoter of an art 
centre may as well make up his mind that 
there is no royal road toa lasting article 
of that sort, and that, while the gift of 
millions may fail to secure it, a few 
thousands wisely spent in the right 
quarter, at the right time, may foster and 
sustain the brains and hands that shall 
cast glory on his town forever. Move 
heaven and earth to get the great artist. 
Museums and costly art gallery will 
hurry in his wake. 


’ 
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By NATHANIEL 


AS the visitor to the national capital 
4 climbs up the heights of George- 
town—West Washington, as it is now 
called—he passes a plain brick building 
without architectural ornament and with- 
out any marks to attract special attention. 
He does not dream that it conceals one of 
the most charming inclosures to be found 
anywhere in the United States, with tiers 
of broad, shaded porches, delightful bits 
of garden, broad-spreading 
trees and grassy plots, 
grottos, archways, roman- 
tic walks. Within the 
buildings are beautiful 
corridors with clean white 
floors, bright, cheerful 
study rooms, chapels 
through which steal soft- 
ened lights from stained 
windows, mysterious grat- 
ings for communication 
with the outer world ; and 
hither and thither, passing 
and repassing, dark-hood- 
ed nuns with lovely, pure 
faces, expressive of gentle 
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characters and sweet, tranquil lives, come 
and go with their pupils, little girls of ten 
and maidens of seventeen just budding 
into womanhood. 

These cloisters are the oldest in the 
United States. Here, in 1792, came three 
French ladies of distinguished names, 
driven from their home at the time of the 
Reign of Terror, when churches and con- 
vents were being pillaged and their less 
fortunate sisters of the 
order of Poor Clares were 
driven off in the tumbrils 
to the guillotine. Marie 
de la Marche, Abbess of 
the Order of St. Clare, Ce- 
leste La Blonde de la 
Rochefoucauld and Marie 
de St. Luc were the names 
of these three Frenchwom- 
en who had escaped in dis- 
guise from France, and 
upon reaching America 
had found themselves pen- 
niless among strangers. 

Three years before, in 
1789, some Jesuit fathers 
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had obtained a charter from congress and 
had laid the foundation for what is now 
a great university, with more than 1000 
students upon its rolls. Through their 
friendship Madame de la Marche was en- 
abled to procure a small house in 
Georgetown and open the acad- 

emy through whose corridors, in 

the succeeding hundred years, 

were destined to pass the repre- 
sentatives of nearly all the distin- 
guished families of the South. 

After various vicissitudes, includ- 

ing constant struggles with pov- 

erty, madame secured by pur- 

chase from Mr. John Threlkeld, a 
wealthy colonial landowner of 
Maryland, and one of Mr. Jeffer- 

son’s personal friends, the consid- 

erable plot of ground on which 

the present convent now stands. 

About this time the ladies were 
reénforced by a young Irish girl, 
a Miss Alice Lalor, whose parents 
had emigrated to Philadelphia, 
and two other young ladies. The 
school continued to grow in repu- 
tation until 1805, when the Abbess 
de la Marche died. In the follow- 
ing year Madame de la Roche- 
foucauld, finding the way clear for 
her return to France, sold the con- 
vent to Archbishop Carroll and 
sailed for home with Madame de 
St. Luc. 

Miss Lalor, who had been the 
companion of Madame de la 
Rochefoucauld, seems to have been 
a very unusual character. At the 
age of sixteen, filled with a desire 
for a life of active usefulness, she 
had applied to clergymen in Philadelphia 
for permission to enter a religious order. 
Pretty in face, vivacious in manner, lovely 
in character, Father Neale had hesitated 
to permit her to retire from a world upon 
which she seemed destined to shed so 
much brightness and happiness. Becom- 
ing the President of Georgetown college 
shortly afterwards, he found Miss Lalor 
in company with the French ladies, and 
seeing the desire of the young girl to 
wholly consecrate herself to the work of 
education, caused the convent property to 
be transferred to her and her companions, 
Miss McDermott and Miss Neale, by a 
deed dated June 9g, 1808. This was the 
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origin of the Visitation nuns in the United 
States, an order of religieuses whose mem- 
bership numbers some hundreds, and 
whose houses are to be found in nearly 
every large city. 


MRS. POTTER PALMER. 

The houses of the Order of the Visita- 
tion, though all follow the same rules, are 
in no way connected, even those in the 
same city being distinct from each other. 
Every house selects its own head, whose 
duty it is to see that the rules are obeyed. 
Although the Georgetown convent is on 
an equal footing with all of the other 
houses of the order, yet, owing to its age, 
and the historic memories surrounding it, 
the old convent will always be looked 
upon as the chief house of the order in 
this country. 

Upon taking charge of the convent the 
sisters, finding that they needed addition- 
al room, secured possession of an adjoin- 
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ing building, which they made their dwell- 
ing house, using their former home as 
an academy. These buildings have long 


ago disappeared, the site being inclosed 
in the present convent grounds. 


As soon as Miss Lalor had taken charge 
she sent out a pros- 
pectus of a young 
ladies’ academy, 
and the fame of the 
school soon spread. 
From over the Ar- 
lington hills and 
from down the Po- 
tomac as far as 
Mount Vernon came 
the daughters of 
Virginia. The old 
manor houses of 
Prince George’s and 
St. Mary’s and of 
historical St. Ini- 
goes sent fair young 
Maryland women to 
be educated at the 
hands of the sisters. 
In the early days 
the sisters were not 
distinguished 
by any particular 
dress, simply wear- 
ing a black gown 
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and cape. But the little community in- 
creased in numbers and presently a uni- 
form was adopted. 

The succeeding few years were fraught 
with many trials to the little community. 
In 1814 there were thirteen sisters in the 
convent, bound to- 
gether by simple 
vows of chastity, 
obedience and pov- 
erty, to be renewed 
yearly. While love 
and religious zeal 
caused them to ob- 
serve most faithful- 
ly all these vows, 
necessity gave them 
sufficient cause to 
be exact in the last, 
for at this time their 
poverty was ex- 
treme. 

In the rigor of 
winter they were 
limited to so many 
sticks of wood, and 
when these were 
consumed they bore 
with resignation 
the severity of the 
weather. They used 
straw beds, and at 




















one time were obliged to give up their 
cots to their students and lie on the floor. 
The bedclothes were scanty and their 
clothing was of the poorest and coarsest 
kind, spun and woven by their own hands. 
Their food was prepared by themselves, 
even to the shelling of corn and salting 
of the fish and meat. A cup of rye coffee, 
without sweetening or milk, and a small 
piece of corn bread constituted the morn- 
ing and evening fare, and with a bit of 
salt fish or meat formed the dinner. 

All this they bore cheerfully, making 
their poverty the subject of many a merry 
jest. The year 1814 marked an epoch in 
the country’s history, witnessing as it did 
the closing scenes of the last war with 
Great Britain, and on the afternoon of 
August 24 of that year the sisters were 
startled by seeing horsemen dashing 
madly down the road past the convent 
—the Tenallytown road, over which so 
many uniformed horsemen were to ride 
half a century after. A little later came 
panic-stricken soldiers on foot. A battle 
had been fought at Bladensburg, six miles 
over the hill, and the British forces had 
put the Americans to rout. The District 
of Columbia militia, under the command 
of General Walter Smith, had been scat- 
tered in every direction, and it did not take 
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long for the soldiers of Colonel Magruder’s 
cavalry and Colonel Brent’s infantry to 
find their way to their homes in George- 
town. 

Within the convent all was dismay. 
From a dormer window the sisters watched 
the burning of the Capitol, the White 
House and the Treasury building, with 
many fears regarding their own safety. 
However, by 1816 the order was regular- 
ly established. A picture of St. Jane de 
Chantal had been received from France, 
and from this the superioress fashioned 
the first dresses for the sisters. At first 
only Sister Teresa could be furnished with 
a habit which was in all respects like that 
worn by the order in Europe. 

On June 18, 1817, Archbishop Neale died 
and, at his request, was buried in the vault 
under the chapel of the convent that he 
had founded. One of his last official acts 
was that of committing to the Reverend 
J. P. Cloriviere the charge of the com- 
munity at Georgetown. 

It had been the archbishop's earnest 
desire that the sisters should have a suit- 
able church connected with the convent, 
and on July 20, 1820, the cornerstone was 
laid and on November 1, 1821, the chapel 
was dedicated. A few months later three 
bells, sent by a friend in Europe, were 
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put into the tower, and ever since then, 
without a single day’s intermission, at 
morn, at noon and at night have they 
rung out the Angelus. The white marble 
altar, exquisite in design and workman- 
ship, was the gift of Charles x. of France. 
During the next few years the financial 
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embarrassments of the sisters were so 
great that, in 1824, they had about decided 
to sell the convent property and disperse, 
when aid came to them from a wealthy 
Spanish merchant of New York, Mr. John 
B. Lasalle, who sent three of his daugh- 
ters and a young sister-in-law to the con- 
vent to be educated, paying several years 
tuition and board for them in advance. 
This timely aid, with more that came 
unexpectedly, enabled the sisters to con- 
tinue, and a new era of prosperity now 
appeared to dawn on the Visitation. 

One of the most interesting events chron- 
icled in the history of the convent was 
the commencement exercises and annual 
exhibition of the summer of 1828, when 
President John Quincy Adams conferred 
the prizes upon the pupils and delivered 
the address before the graduating class. 

The following extract taken from his 
memoirs (Vol. VIII., p. 71) describes the 
scene: 

‘© At two o’clock I went with my son 
John and his wife to the academy of the 
Nuns of the Visitation at Georgetown, 
and distributed the prizes that had been 
awarded to the young ladies. There are 
upwards of 100 girls at theschool. There 
are at the school three daughters of the 
sometime Emperor of Mexico, Yturbide, 
and they all received prizes. The eldest 
received the first crown, and, in adjusting 
it to her head, the sentiment ofthe vanity 
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of human greatness impressed itself deep- 
ly on my mind. Four or five of the nuns 
were present, and atthe side of the piano, 
in the sable weeds of the order, was the 
young and beautiful daughter of Commo- 
dore Jones, who not long ago took the 
veil. At the close of the ceremony I 
addressed a few words to the young ladies 
assuring them that I felt as much hon- 
ored in distributing the rewards as they 
had been in receiving them—with this dif- 
ference, however, that on me the honor 
was gratuitously conferred but theirs was 
the reward of merit.”’ 

Upon the records of the convent are to 
be found many interesting facts relating 
both to the order and to the history of 
the house. Within its cloistered pre- 
cincts have lived and died many illustri- 
ous women. 

Alice Lalor, the first superioress, lived 
to be eighty years old, having passed 
forty-eight years of her life in religion. 
She died September ro, 1846. 


Among the most remarkable members 
of the community was Sister Mary Austin 
Barber, who was born in 1789, educated 
in New England, and at the age of nine- 
teen married the Reverend Virgil Barber, 
an Episcopalian clergyman. Ten years 
later Mrs. Barber entered Georgetown 
convent and Mr. Barber became a pro- 
fessor at the college near by. 

Sister Mary Apollonia Diggs, who died 
in the convent in September 1889, aged 
ninety years, was in many respects one 
of the most noted members of the com- 
munity. She entered the convent at the 
age of sixteen. 

Wilhelmina, the daughter of Commo- 
dore Jones, known in religion as Sister 
Stanislaus, was another remarkable wom- 
an. Her father was one of the heroes 
of the war of 1812, and her mother a de- 
scendant of the Moores of Philadelphia, a 
noted family of colonial times. Sister 
Stanislaus died September 11, 1879, after 
fifty-four years passed in the cloister. 
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She rests beneath the green- 
sward of the monastery ceme- 
tery. 

Sister Jane Frances—in the 
world Miss Emerson of Bos- 
ton, a niece of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson—is another whose 
memory is cherished by all 
who knew her. 

Virginia Scott, daughter of 
General Winfield Scott, and 
Miss Graham, sister of Gen- 
eral Graham, both renounced 
the world and became reli- 
gieuses within the convent 
walls. The latter lady was 
known as Sister Bernard. 
Ann Millard Smith, wife of 
General Percival Smith, after 
the death of her husband 
joined the order to be with 
her three sisters, who had 
taken the vows. 

One of the last receptions 
was that of Miss Mary Abell, 
daughter of the late A. S. 
Abell of Baltimore, which 
took place January 3, 1891, 
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the ceremony being performed by Cardi- friends of the young novice. Miss Abell’s 
nal Gibbons, assisted by Bishop Curtis of name in religion is Sister Mary Joseph. 
Delaware, and in the presence of a very All of the sisters who have died within 





large gathering of the relatives 
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and the convent walls, together with the 




















founder and one of 
the spiritual direc- 
tors, are buried 
either in the large 
vault beneath the 
chapel or in the 
little cemetery in 
the monastery 
grounds. In the 
centre of the vault 
rests the coffin’ of 
Archbishop Neale. 
The inscription 
reads: ‘‘Here lies 
the body of Most 
Reverend Leonard 
Neale, second 
Archbishop of Bal- 
timore, and founder 
of this monastery.”’ 
Near by is the tomb 
of the Reverend 
Picot Cloriviere. 
Only a simple little 
board in front of 
each recess around 
the of the 
room names the 


sides 


person who lies buried there. 
five exceptions to this—the graves of Alice 


Lalor, three members of 


and Miss Yturbide are marked by plain 


tombstones. Around 
the walls are several 
Scriptural quotations, 
‘“T know that my Re- 
liveth’”’ being 
conspicuous. An oil 
painting hangs upon the 
wall representing a Vis- 
itation nun prepared for 
burial, her habit and 
veil adorned with white 
flowers. 

The vault is lighted 
by windews opening 
into the garden; the 
outer walls are adorned 
with ferns and ivy, and 
over this consecrated 
spot rests a solemn si- 
lence broken only by 
the sighing of the wind 
as it comes through the 
garden foliage. 

The remains of Vir- 
ginia Scott were first 


deemer 
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the Neale family 


TOMB OF 





ARCHBISHOP 
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placed in the vault 
awaiting her fa- 
ther’s arrival. A sis- 
ter thus beautifully 
described the scene 
of his coming : 

‘« Here stood the 
old hero of Lundy’s 
Lane and the con- 
queror of the cap- 
ital of the Monte- 
zumas, to bid a last 
farewellto the 
lovely child of his 
heart, whom he had 
generously allowed 
to give herself in 
all her youth and 
beauty to God, ina 
religion he did not 
profess but re- 
spected.”’ 

At the breaking 
out of the civil war 
the convent would 
have been taken 
possession of by 
the government for 


There are army purposes, as was Georgetown col- 
lege, had not General Scott asked of 
Secretary Stanton that the spot made 
sacred to him by the grave of his child 
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should, if possi- 
ble, be spared. 
The convent 
walls inclose 
thirty-five acres, 
the grounds be- 
ing artistically 
laid out with 
gardens, walks, 
and shady re- 
treats. The old 
building looks 
today precisely as 
it did a half cen- 
tury ago, and is 
in marked con- 
trast to the 
stately academy 
erected in 1873. 
The chapel 
stands in the 
centre of the 
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women who have 
become distin- 
guished in the 
social and intel- 
lectual life of the 
nation. 

Among the pu- 
pils of ante- 
bellum days were 
Ellen and The- 
resa Ewing, the 
daughters of Sen- 
ator Ewing of 
Lancaster, Ohio, 
the first Secretary 
of the Depart- 
ment of the In- 
terior. The .for- 
mer became the 
wife of General 
William Tecum- 
seh Sherman. 


EMMA ETHERIDGE MORAN. 


group, separating the old from the new, Harriet Lane Johnson, niece of President 
and the passer-by reads the inscription, Buchanan, accompanied her uncle when 
cut in large letters in the stone above the sent as minister to England, and became 


entrance : 


VOVETA. 
Et REDDITE DOMINO 
DEO VESTRO. 


distinguished for her grace and beauty 
at the brilliant court of St. James, after- 
wards doing the honors of the White 
House for one administration. One of 
the most beautiful girls ever within the 
convent walls was Adelaide Cutts, who 


From the academy halls have gone soon after leaving school married the 


forth many brilliant and accomplished famous Stephen A. Douglas, and is now 


A DORMITORY 
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the wife of General Robert Williams of 
the army. Of the daughters of Secretary 
McLain, one became the wife of General 
Joseph E. Johnston. Miss Deslonde of 
Louisiana married General Beauregard, 
and Theresa Doyle became the wife of 
Senator Casserly. 

Among others who graduated before the 
war were Marion Ramsay, who became 
Mrs. Cutting of New York, the daughters 
of Judge Gaston of North Carolina, the 
daughters of Commodore Rogers, Eliza 
and Isabella Walsh, the daughters of the 
United States minister to Spain, Minnie 
Meade, a sister of General Meade, who be- 
came the wife of General Hartman Bache, 
U.S. A., Albina Montholon, daughter of 
the French minister and granddaughter 
of General Gratiot, U. S. A., Kate Duncan 
of Alabama, who married Doctor Emmit 
of New York, the daughters of Commodore 
Cassin, the Bronaugh sisters, one of whom 
married Admiral Taylor, the Carroll sis- 
ters, one of whom became the Baroness 
Esterhazy of Austria, the daughters of 
General Stephen Mallory of Florida, the 
daughter of Senator Nicholson of Tennes- 
see, afterwards Mrs. Martin, who became 
principal of a leading seminary in the 
South, Katie Irving, a grandniece of Wash- 
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ington Irving, the daughters of Major 
Turnbull, Mary Maguire, who became 
the wife of General Eugene Carr. Of 
the daughters of Mrs. Bass of Missis- 
sippi, afterwards wife of the Italian min- 
ister, Bertinalle, one married a foreign 
nobleman ; Madeline Vinton became the 
wife of Admiral Dahlgren, Emily Warren 
became Mrs. Roebling, the wife of the 
builder of the Brooklyn bridge, and who 
herself completed the great work when 
her husband had been stricken with ill- 
ness. Nancy Lucas, who married Doctor 
Johnson of St. Louis, sent five daugh- 
ters to the convent, as did also Major 
Turner. General Frost sent five repre- 
sentatives, one of whom married Philip 
Beresford Hope, son of the distinguished 
member of parliament. Adele Sarpy, who 
became Mrs. Don Morrison, a pupil her- 
self, later on sent her three daughters. 
Ellen Sherman Thackara and Rachel Sher- 
man Thorndyke, daughters of General 
Sherman, followed in their mother’s foot- 
steps at Georgetown. Myra Knox became 
Mrs. Thomas J. Semmes of New Orleans. 
Among other leading southern families 
represented at the school at this time 
were the Floyds of Virginia and the 
Stephenses of Georgia, 
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Of those who have graduated since the 
war are Bertha and Ida Honoré; the former, 
Mrs. Potter Palmer, is now prominently 
before the country as the President of the 
Board of Lady Managers of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition. Her sister is the 
wife of Colonel 
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Enferson Etheridge, and Josephine Dick- 
son of Missouri, which adorn the walls of 
the convent parlor, were those oftwo young 
ladies noted for their beauty. The former 
is now Mrs. John V. Moran of Detroit, and 
the latter Mrs. Julius Walsh of St. Louis; 

Estelle Dickson is 





Fred. D. Grant, 
United States Min- 
ister to Austria. 
Blanche Butler, the 
daughter of Gen- 
eral Benjamin F. 
Butler, became the 
wife of Governor 
Ames of Missis- 
sippi, and Mary 
Goodell married 
Governor Grant of 
Colorado. Harriet 
Monroe of Chicago, 
who has been se- 
lected to write the 
ode for the World’s 
Fair, graduated in 
’79, having for her 
classmates Adele 
Morrison of St. 
Louis, now Mrs. 
Albert T. Kelley of 
New York, Ella 
Whitthorne of Ten- 
nessee, now Mrs. 
Alex. Harney of 
Baltimore, and 
Miss Newcomer of 
Baltimore, who, as 
Mrs. H. B. Gilpin, 
annually presents a 
medal for music to 
the school. Mary 
Saunders, the 
daughter of ex- 
Senator Saunders 
of Nebraska, as the 
wife of Russell 











now in Paris study- 
ing art. 

Among other pu- 
pils were Pearl 
Tyler, daughter of 
President Tyler; 
Gertrude and Jessie 
Alcorn, the daugh- 
ters of Senator Al- 
corn of Mississippi: 
Romaine Goddard, 
daughter of Mrs. 
Dahlgren, who be- 
came the Countess 
von Overbeck ; 
Irene Rucker, who 
became the wife of 
General Philip H. 
Sheridan; Con- 
stance Edgar, 
daughter of Ma- 
dame _ Bonaparte 
and granddaughter 
of Daniel Webster ; 
Mary Wilcox, 
granddaughter by 
adoption of General 
Andrew Jackson ; 
Ethel Ingalls, 
daughter of ex- 
Senator Ingalls, 
has reflected credit 
on the academy by 
her literary work ; 
her younger sister, 
Constance, is now 
at the school ; Anna 
Randall Lancaster, 
and her sister Su- 
sie, daughters of 








Harrison, the pres- 


ident’s son, has 
graced the White 


House by her presence during the present 
administration. Mary Logan Tucker, the 
daughter of the soldier and statesman, 
General John A. Logan, is wielding as a 


journalist a pen as trenchant as was her 
father's sword. 

The portraits of Emma Etheridge of 
Honorable 


Tennessee, the daughter of 
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the late Samuel J. 
Randall; the five 
daughters of the late A. S. Abell of Balti- 
timore, and Jennie Walters, daughter of 
W. T. Walters of the same city. 

Miss Early and Miss Ould were two 
gifted southern ladies who are remem- 
bered at the school. 

These names of a few of those who have 
received their education at this old estab- 
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lished school will suffice to show that the 
labors of those who founded it have not 
been in vain. The work of the pious and 
energetic Frenchwomen, exiled from their 
country by the horrors of the French rev- 
olution, has continued to this day with 
ever-increasing usefulness and good to 
the land of their adoption. 

The early buildings of the convent are 
among the oldest school buildings in the 
country, and are already endeared to 
thousands by many pleasant ties. With- 
in the convent inclosure, also, are many 
spots that are dear to former pupils, the 
memories of which cluster about the old 





playground, with its great forest oaks, 
its swings and its benches ; the walks, 
with their favorite trees, beneath whose 
shade, with book in hand, many a happy 
hour was spent ; ** Point Lookout,’’ the 
one spot where a glimpse can be had over 
the convent wall into Georgetown college 
grounds ; and within the building, the old 
clock in the hall, by the side of which re- 
fractory girls were made to sit in disgrace 
—the most terrible punishment that could 
befall them. And so, to many a far distant 
point, will come to former pupils of the 
Visitation tender memories of their alma 
mater. 
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AND LISAYAE. (A LovE LEGEND OF YOSEMITE.) 
By JOHN VANCE CHENEY. 


WHETHER skins be white or brown, 
Whether it be king or clown, 

In the wild or in the town, 

Love has power to topple down. 


’Twas a chieftain ; glen to glade, 
Vale to hill, he sowed and swayed, 
Well belovéd, well obeyed— 

Peace to his unhappy shade !— 

Till he met the spirit-maid. 

Torrent falls of golden hair 

Down and round her shoulders bare, 
Wingéd like a moonlit cloud, 

Azure eyed and starry browed, 

On the dome out in the West— 

So the wild bird lights to rest— 
There she dropped, a vision blest. 
Just a little spirit-maid, 

But no more the chieftain swayed ; 
Limp his arm and dull his blade, 
And his kingdom slow decayed. 

In his gardens, once so fair, 
Cat-o-mountain made his lair ; 

Now a pard and now a bear— 
Noah’s boat had not a pair 

But did romp and revel there. 
Something warned the spirit-maid, 
Back she flew and knelt and prayed: 
Lo, the grasses at her feet 

Quick pricked upward green and sweet, 
Fields and flowers, shrubs and trees, 
Spread their blossoms like the seas, 
Bears and pards turned birds and bees. 
Now the tribe—as well they might 
Dancing all one happy night, 

Gave the name the spirit bore 

To the dome forever more. 
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«But, O sweetest Lisayae ! 





Where's our chieftain? Call him back, 


Lest again we go to rack."’ 
Tender was her maiden’s heart, 
Cunning was her maiden’s art ; 
Modestly she fled the dome, 


And that hour their lord came home— 


Home he came, but not to stay, 
Like a mist he slipped away. 
Just a little spirit-maid, 

But the havoc that she played! 
He must seek her low and high, 
He must find her or must die. 
All he left to tell his fate, 

Was the face above the gate— 
Was his face with hunting knife 
Cleanly carved there, to the life. 
Whether skins be white or brown, 
Love has power to topple down ; 
If the spirit light the flame, 

Red or white, it’s all the same. 
Lisayae ! Lisayae!’’ is the sigh, 
We must find her or must die. 
Fierce the fire that in him burned— 
Never more the chief returned. 
Old Yosemite’s youthful brave 
Long is in his lover’s grave ; 
Under sun or under snow, 

Where it is no man does know ; 
On his tribe the grasses grow, 
All are perished long ago. 

But the dome out in the West, 
Still it keeps the vision blest, 
And the face above the gate, 
Fixed upon the spirit mate, 

Still looks up, as courage will, 
Hapless, hopeless, loving still. 
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A PERSIAN’S PRAISE OF PERSIAN LADIES. 


WITH AN INTIMATE DESCRIPTION OF HOUSEHOLD MANNERS. 


By RUEL B. Karis, M.D. 


RAN, the land of Cyrus and the Shah, 
has been called by its natives Noorid- 
jehion, «light of the world,’’ and Bahishd- 
jehion, ‘‘ paradise of the world,’’ and one 
of its famous cities, Ispahan, « Nespid- 
jehion,’’ being interpreted, « half of the 
world.’ It isatrue fact that this ancient, 
historic and famous empire has never 
been truly pictured to the minds of this 
most cultivated and civilized people here 
in America by any of my Persian coun- 
trymen. 

There are now in this country not more 
than twenty Persians. Almost all of 
these are young men, seeking some pro- 
fessional education. There are some arti- 
cles and descriptions of the life of the 
Persians which have been given to this 
people, but it must be borne in mind that 
it is an impossibility for a traveller to 
gain all knowledge about his subject. He 
may gain a few sights of it, but he will 
blunder in the mistake of his imagina- 
tions and judgments; and yet we may 
learn much frem those who write about a 


country. Although they have seen many 
things as through a glass from the out- 
side; yet they will never have access to 
the real life and noble manners of the 
Persians. Really, I desire to open a little 
the eyes of the people to the most old 
population of Persia. I think very few of 
the writers who have described my coun- 
try have remained there as long as I have 
been in America. Today, if I were in 
Persia, the best and most honest course 
for me would be not to attempt to give 
my opinions of America and Americans. 
I have seen many phases of life, but I feel 
I could not do justice to this American life 
and its people if I should attempt to de- 
scribe them to my countrymen, although 
I have lived in America for the last five 
years. 

Now, Iam taking the liberty to speak 
about my country: first, because this 
ancient land is not known to this new 
continent ; second, because I am 
stantly asked about it; third, I may be 
able to give some satisfaction to those 


con- 


Doctor Ruel B. Karib is a descendant of a well-known bishop of the Nestorian 


Church. 


He received the best education that Persia affords, and spent two years 


Five years ago he came to 


in Russia aud two in Germany studying medicine. 
America for the purpose of completing his medical education and familiarizing 
himself more thoroughly with western ideas and western people. He received the 
degree of M.D. from the University of Pennsylvania after four vears' residence 
there. Doctor Karib has recently had an invitation from some prominent court offi- 
cials of his majesty the Shah, to give his professional services to the Persian army, 
which is much in need of well-trained medical officers. Doctor Karib is twenty- 
seven years old and has displayed in a wonderful degree the eastern aptitude for 
languages, having made himself acquainted with fifteen of the Europeau and 
Asiatic tongues. 
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who are interested in 
foreign countries ; 
and last, I hope you 
will accept if I try to 
throw a little correc- 
tion on what has been 
said already about my 
pe ople. 

I am a patriot, as 
every young man 
should be, but, at the 
same time, I am true 
in what I shall write. 
I have no doubt that 
the land of Persia is 
interesting to all, but 
especially to those 
who have studied its 
history as an ancient 
Christian country. 

Is it not true there 
is no history of any 
people that is so full of interest as the 
history of Persia? I find many classes of 
minds among the Americans, but, in gen- 
eral, I find they do not lack an interest in 
regard to the enterprise and intellect of a 
foreign people. They are always eager to 
gain information, but, of course, as the 
mind differs so does the taste. Some pre- 
fer the history, some the literature, geol- 
ogy and politics of a country, but I hope 
to so paint my subject that your admi- 
ration will be awakened and your minds 
anchored in interest to the ladies of Per- 
sia. As I am sure that all of us are 
greatly interested in the fair sex, I wish 
I had a magnetism which would attract 
my readers to my subject. But I think 
my theme is sweet and attractive itself. 
Only the bachelor may not follow me with 
great interest because of his lack of taste. 

Eastern ladies differ in nowise from 
their western sisters as far as they are 
governed by the rules of Christianity, but 
there is a big difference between Mahom- 
et’s ladies and those of Christianity. 
Mahomet could not spend even one hour 
without Khadijah. While she would 
nap he would be willing to die for her. 
He had a heart prone to affection and 
subject to female influence, especially 
when the beautiful Aveshah was around 
him. He looked at her one day, then 
turned to his caliph and said: «+ The best 
of man’s treasury is a virtuous woman, 
who is obedient and pleasing to her hus- 
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band. He regards 
her personal and 
mental beauties with 
delight. When he or- 
ders her to do any- 
thing she obeys him, 
and when he is absent 
she guards his right 
in property and hon- 
or.’’ That is an in- 
dication of how the 
Persians appreciate 
the fine nature of 
their women. 

They have been 
loved by their parents 
just as any other na- 
tion loves her daugh- 
ters. I can give no 
better example than 
that of Mahomet 
himself. His beauti- 
ful daughter, Fatima, with her slender 
and tall stature, her full face was sweet to 
her father more than anybody else, as in 
his dying days she was the only one 
whose visits Mahomet appreciated. No 
matter how sick he was, he would antici- 
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pate and kiss her hands, and put her on 
his right side, saying that she was going 
to be a princess in his paradise. 

First, let me give you some little idea 
about the homes of Persian ladies. Their 
houses are surrounded on all sides by 
high, thick walls. There is not a single 
window opening on the street or over- 
looking a neighbor’s yard. There are 
three gardens surrounding and within a 
Persian house. Also you would find 
from four to six tanks or little lakes 
filled with vari-colored fishes. On 
the stone walls of those lakes are 
growing many varieties of vines and 
trained rose bushes and other plants. 
Many beautiful shade trees are 
planted in the gardens. It is here 
that the ladies spend much of their 
time. 

The rooms devoted to the ladies 
are beautifully decorated. The roof 
and the walls are stuccoed with hon- 
eycomb decorations, some in pure 
white, some delicately tinted. The 
beauty of this decoration is enhanced 
by the artist adding pieces of mirror 
while the plaster is still soft, and 
this work is so deftly done you can- 
not tell where the joining has been 
made. They show great art in the 
arrangement of their windows, as in 
certain forms they add great beauty 
to the rooms, and the beautiful, deli- 
cately colored glass is exquisite. 
The furnishing and ap- 
pointments of the rooms 
are in perfect harmony. 
Around the walls you 
would see three rows of 
shelves. On the top, 
many vari-colored bottles 
of different perfumes, 
some from Turkey, with their renowned 
attar of roses, and many varieties of scents 
of Persian manufacture. The bottles are 
not only attractive to the eye, but the air 
of the rooms is always heavily impreg- 
nated with these delicious perfumes. On 
the lower shelves are placed vessels and 
bric-a-brac. Around the sides are found 
rich colored and costly divans, and upon 
these the luxurious pillows are placed. It 
inay surprise my lady readers when I tell of 
the galian, which is found in many ladies’ 
drawing rooms in Persia. It is a fixture 
there, and for that reason the impression 
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has been given that our ladies smoke, but 
it is not true that it is a common habit or 
that they are slaves to it, but it is a fash- 
ion. They will take and only touch it to 
their lips, just as I find it a common 
custom in America for ladies to have wine 
on their lunch tables ; but it is a world- 
wide-known fact that a Persian lady can 
never touch a drop of liquor. The great, 
absolute, total-abstinence prohibitionist 
in the world was the prophet of Persia. 
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Mahomet gave to his people the following 
example, that they should abstain from 
liquor ; he said : «‘ If a single drop of liq- 
uor should be dropped in a well or cistern 
that is too yards deep ; if afterwards the 
cistern should be filled up with earth, and 
if the grass should grow on the top and 
be eaten by a lamb or sheep, then my fol- 
lowers must not touch that mutton.”’ 

I am often asked by what names are our 
ladies known. I answer, ‘‘ Persian stars,”’ 
because we do often speak of them as 
stars ; but some of our familiar names are 
Gulshan, Lilies ; Wardina, Roses; Mar- 
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ganita, Pearls ; Almas, Diamonds ; Shirin, 
Sweet. But what are these names com- 
pared with the names ‘‘angels’’ in this 
country ? We think the ladies’ dress of 
Persia is very beautiful. Over an under- 
garment is worn a sleeved waistcoat of 
colored material, and over this an open- 
fronted coat, which is very long. Some 
skirts of silk are then adjusted, and often 
a heavy silver belt is added. Upon the 
head is worn an embroidered cap of cloth 
or silk. To this is attached, by a jewelled 
pin or chains or bands of silver and gold, 
a white muslin veil; the face is not ex- 
posed, either in the case of a married or 
unmarried lady. They are too fond of jew- 
ellery, as are the ladies of other countries. 
Young single ladies have their caps as 
full of money as they can. 

The ladies of our country are not like 
other orientals in regard to their home 
life. With us a wife dresses to please 
only her husband ; she cannot be seen by 
her father or brother-in-law for many rea- 
sons—for her own self-respect, also out 
of respect to the older people of the house, 
and on account of the teachings of their 
prophet. You may be surprised that a 
bride will and must not uncover her face 
or open her lips to speak a single word 
for three years after her marriage, neither 
can her voice be heard in the home ; and 
some wives never speak to their fathers 
and mothers-in-law to the last hour of 
their life. In that way they gain most 
honor and respect. 

We say ‘‘as thick as the yashmak ’’— 
so high are they respected ; and it seems 
to me that that is the best way to keep 
the ladies quiet, because it is very difficult 
to keep many ladies from talking when 
they are in one room. I think more re- 
spect is given to women in Persia than in 
any other land, and we say it is the result 
of the teachings of our prophet, and the 
high respect which is given to a wife by 
her husband. The wife receives many 
privileges, as a married lady should. 
They have servants, carriages and saddle 
horses. Many of them will have from 
half a dozen to two dozen horses. 

Nearly all of our Persian ladies are well 
trained to the saddle, and are very fine 
riders, like the Englishwomen. When 
they go out to make calls they appear as 
if they were frightened, but it is a mark 
of respect. While they are riding the 
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servants go before them and clear the 
streets. If a man does not move from 
their way he will be punished by the 
servants, and he can have no reason to 
complain to the authorities. This veiling 
of the face protects her also from any at- 
tack of wild men. All Persians look upon 
a lady as a most noble and delicate in nat- 
ure, and she must be respected. Again, 
she must not allow every person to have 
the privilege of seeing her beauty. The 
public has a wrong idea in thinking that 
the women of our country are to be pitied 
because they are obliged to wear the 
yashmak. I have travelled through 
many countries, but have never seen more 
respect and care given to women than is 
given to my countrywomen. Their lives 
and reputations are better protected than 
in any other country in the world. We do 
praise his Majesty Nasr-ed-Din for the 
strong power which he has established in 
his government in behalf of the protection 
of women. 

If a woman would have cause to com- 
plain against a person for a single word of 
insult, the man who committed the crime 
or offence would have to suffer a bitter pun- 
ishment, being imprisoned and compelled 
to pay a heavy fine. They may spend all 
their day in the public places, shopping, 
visiting, but they would never meet with 
any disrespect, only the most perfect cour- 
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tesy. I am safe in 
saying that you 


could not say this 
of any other coun- 
try. An English 
lady who has been 
travelling in Per- 
sia says she has 
ridden on _ horse- 
back, and has 
found the greater 
part of Persian ter- 
ritory absolutely 
safe, though trav- 
elling with only an 
Indian servant. 
She found the pro- 
vincial every where 
courteous, and al- 
ways ready to aid 
her on her journey. 

I remember once 
in my town a man 
had used some im- 
proper language to 
awoman. Assoon 
as she had made 
the complaint against him nearly 600 
men followed him with stones and dag- 
gers. Many of them thought that he 
should die, but they left him in the hands 
of the law, and he received the cruel tor- 
ture of the bastinado. 

I have had the pleasure of visiting 
many parts of this country, East and 
West, the sunny South and the larger 
cities of the North, and have met with 
many cultivated people and have been at 
their balls and their parties, and was often 
questioned if my countrywomen danced. 
I have found the American style of danc- 
ing very agreeable, but have found my- 
self embarrassed when I have been obliged 
to say our ladies never dance with gentle- 
men ; because the American ladies have 
always been very gracious in giving me 
the pleasure of dancing with them. But 
of course in this article I must speak the 
truth. 

I beg you will not look upon the Per- 
sians as if they were not educated to en- 
joy this pleasure, but it is the custom of 
my people and the teachings of their 
religion that no woman should allow a 
gentleman to touch her. Ifa lady should 


dance with a gentleman they would both 
many 


be condemned. We have social 
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gatherings, but 
the gentlemen 
never have the 
privilege of meet- 
ing ladies as in 
this country. The 
gentlemen have 
their gatherings 
and the ladies 
their parties, but 
each are held 
apart. Ladies 
have only skirt or 
fancy dances 
among them- 
selves, but one 
dancing at a time 
while all the oth- 
ers are sitting 
looking on and 
clapping their 
hands. They give 
the middle part of 
the room for the 
dancer; she will 
move from side to 
side with her daily 
or her best dress on. There is nothing 
extra on their dress. Instead of touching 
her dress as they do in this country to 
make the sight more attractive, a Persian 
lady will bring in her hands only one 
large handkerchief, and spread it on her 
neck, face and back to fascinate the wit- 
nesses. There will be no music to accom- 
pany her dancing, though once in a while, 
maybe, they will have one flute or a violin. 

All travellers are disappointed that 
there is no fun in Persia, especially those 
who are fond of ladies’ society. Then the 
reader must learn that there is no use of 
going to Persia for that purpose. In some 
ranks you may spend all your life but not 
have seen a single lady’s face. I can 
give one instance from my own experi- 
ence. I was in love with one young lady, 
she was my uncle’s daughter, but could 
not speak a single word to her. I was 
living in the same town, neartoher. I 
had heard about her only from this and 
that person. I did decide and venture one 
afternoon to see and speak to her one word. 
She visited her grandmother's house, just 
attached to our house. I saw her near four 
o'clock at the gate of her grandmother's 
house ; then she went in. I watched the 
door until evening. The dark of the 
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night began, clouds rose and the winds 
were cold and blowing cruelly. I was 
watching the door and she was comfort- 
able with her grandmother. It is true 
that I was chattering with cold in front of 
the window. The thunder rose, the show- 
ers began, but I was kneeling down 
and watching her while she was inside. 
Everybody locked his door and windows. 
I was wet as if I had been in the ocean, 
still expecting that she would come and 
that I would have a chance of saying one 
word to her. Last of all I heard her grand- 
mother say, ‘‘ Dear, you can’t go home to- 
night, you must stay here.’’ Then it was 
all vanity for me. I lost my hope and 
came home and received a scolding from 
my mother, although she knew nothing of 
the facts. 

There is no responsibility upon a wom- 
an in Persia that she must have an educa- 
tion to support herself, her husband or 
her family. It is in the blood and brain 
of a Persian man that he has to take all 
responsibilities on his side, so then the 
mental education is not given to them. 
It may be, some very few can read and 
write. In Persia there is not a single 
wonian or girl working in shops or manu- 
factories. No father will ever allow his 
daughters to go to stores; but manually 
they are better trained girls than those of 
any other part of the world. This educa- 
tion has been given to them for the sake 
of winning reputation through their skill. 
The Persians think the woman is the 
housekeeper. That she may do this they 
teach her how to embroider, how to sew 
and cook, that she will be able to keep a 
neat house and family. She never knows 
how to play tennis, progressive euchre or 
croquet. When she is seven years of age 
she will get some kind of sewing, cutting 
and cooking. Such work is for the poorer 
class, while the rich girl has nothing to 
do at all, but maybe, for amusement only, 
she can sew a little) From twelve years 
of age she will look jor a future home, as 
it is with all orienta] girls. Until that 
time she is looked woon as a child, but 
from then she is not Jonger a child, with 
She must be ready then for the 
I can tell the reader 


orientals, 
day of marriage. 


that in all Persia there is not a single un- 
married woman, although they are under 
many disadvantages; 
all he 


Suppose this, in 
maiden life she has never enter- 
43 
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tained a young gentleman. They are 
poorly trained in that line, so are the 
young men. Yet all are married before 
twenty years of age. It must not be 
thought strange by my readers that there 
is nothing considered worse than for a 
young lady to receive the company of a 
young man for some years and then not 
be married to him. Such a young lady 
would never get married after that, espe- 
cially when they had been engaged and had 
broken the promise. She must then re- 
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main in her father’s house if she had been 
previously visited by him. 

Persians get married without seeing 
each other, although the society and 
keeping company in this country have 
been considered a free education. With 
a Persian lady she stands on her own 
merits. The things that she made ready 
by her own hands are several dresses— 
from half a dozen to two dozen. The day 
after her marriage her trunk will be 
opened by her friends in the home of 
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the groom. Then you would see some 
embroidered side pockets, waist pockets, 
watch covers and woollen belts and skull 
caps. All must be seen by the witnesses 
and be distributed to the relatives of the 
groom. Some high-ranked girls carry 
with them large trays of jewels, rich 
shawls, cups of silver and gold. After 
they get in their expected home they do 
not live alone, or in one room, with their 
husband. You see their most gentle 
nature as they live all together in one 
house with their father, mother, sisters 
and brothers-in-law. 

Of course, everyone of you will not 
blame the orientals about their early mar- 
riage, for that is blameworthy to them 
just as itis to you. They know that the 
girl of that age cannot keep house, there- 
fore her mother-in-law keeps her with her 
and takes care of her children just as if 
she were her own daughter. No young 
bride will ever think to rob the mother- 
in-law’s heart by taking her son away, 
but she is trained and instructed that 
mother should live with her son. It is 
considered cruelty by a young bride if she 
would take her husband and live alone. 
They consider these facts respectfully be- 
cause mothers are so affectionate to their 
children they cannot live one week with- 
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out seeing them, except ina 
case of necessity. To go and 
live with one’s wife alone is 
not considered necessary in 
Persia. It may be you would 
ask how the mother of the 
bride can stay from her 
daughter. I only can an- 
swer, Did not Abraham bring 
Rebecca for his son from far- 
away lands? She came to 
live with Sarah. 

There is another sweet nat- 
ure about oriental ladies, as 
maybe the readers already 
have heard about the large 
family of the East. Still, I 
must say, there are about 
from two to forty persons liv- 
ing under one roof—parents, 
children and grandchildren 
and their wives. Of course, 
all these children are related 
to each other, but their moth- 
ers are quite strangers, for 
they come from different parts 
of the country, and live together happily 
and spend their lives as happily as they 
can. There are some reasons for this. 
They are educated and accustomed to it, 
and know nothing else ; they are forced 
to live peaceably, and if one of them is 
quarrelsome she and her husband will 
have to leave home without any property 
—but still, it may be, some fathers are 
kind enough to let them have their share. 
Generally they live together until their 
father’s death, and then sometimes they 
wi!l divide the property or maybe live on 
together all their lives. As regards a 
woman’s share in Persia she is badly 
treated, because a daughter has one-third 
of her father's property while her brother 
will take two-thirds. Ifa wife has living 
children she will take one-eighth, if she 
has no children she will take one-fourth. 

Do not be surprised to hear that the 
Persian streets are closed after five o’clock. 
Nobody can be seen in them; they are 
not illuminated by any kind of light. 
Every member of the family must be at 
home before five o’clock, or at that time. 
All calls and visits must be made between 
two and four o’clock. As I have said, 
the Persian ladies are not able to write ; 
but to warn the hostess, they send their 
servants two days ahead of time. If, 
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however, the lower rank make visits, they 
just drop in without warning. 

The high rank have very high man- 
ners, about which I must write briefly. 
They are able to write, but they do not 
consider it high-toned to write a short 
note. The servant must go, and he must 
repeat the title and the rank of his master 
with a very high honor and expression. 
At the same time he must be well trained, 
in order to salute the hostess as her rank 
entitles. The lady will visit some of them 
with from 100 to as many as 200 servants, 
herself on horseback, face veiled, body all 
covered with the chadra. This is a black 
linen wrapper, or often white, which cov- 
ers all her body. Her hands are kept in it 
so that she cannot hold the bridle, but one 
of her servants must lead her horse, two 
others, one on each side, keeping her on 
the horse’s back. If she has far to go, 
then she must go in a box carried on two 
horses. 

A few of her servants go ahead to clear 
the road, others follow her, some others 
go at her side, some of them with their 
guns, silver covered canes, others carry- 
ing trays of pashkash or a present. If 
the visit is only for business, then the 
hostess will come out to the stoop, kiss 
her guest, and take her by the arm to her 
own apartment; but 
if it is for social meet- sesame 
ing, then the hostess 
will invite as many as 


she can entertain— 
from ten to twenty 
ladies will be there. 


At the same time she 
will hire a singer, one 
or two dancers, and two 
or three drummers and 
violinists. The drum- 
mer is the only man 
that has the pleasure 
of seeing her face, be- 
cause they do not care 
for him and show him 
their faces. Often, ifa 
young man wants to 
know about a young 
lady, they go and ask 
him about her. The 


guests 


will be shown 
to chairs by the host- 
ess as their nobility. 
One seat iu 


the room 
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is considered by them the highest seat ; 
that will be occupied by the lady of 
highest standing, and so down, as they 
rank, to the door. In this age has no 
influence. This gathering often will be 
entertained by some one who is full of 
fun. After their entertainment, then 
the hostess will ask her servant for a 
galian or smoke. Fichkebmat, who is 
this servant, will bring the galian with 
a gentle bow. Then all-guests, by 
their bow, index the galiander to the 
highest place in the rank. So if the last 
named lady knows that she is nobler, 
then she will take it and bow to all of 
them, and then smoke only once. She 
hands it to one that is next to her, and 
so down till it comes to the door. But 
woe unto her who sits not upon her own 
proper seat and smokes before those who 
are higher than herself. She will get the 
black looks of each of them. Afterward 
the galian will be taken out and replen- 
ished, and in the same manner the coffee 
is served. But there must be as many 
cups as the number of guests. If there 
are two or three of the same nobility, 
then there must be so many fichkebmat 
or coffee bearers. Each of them must go 
to one of those ladies of equal rank, with 


-their faces always toward the guests till 


they leave the room. 
~x But all the servants 
now are waiting at the 
door, entertained by 
the servants of the 
hostess. It is not an 
easy matter to associate 
with Persians, espe- 
cially for those that 
have the American at- 
mosphere. We must 
be always on our guard 
if we go in society as 
to where we must sit. 
But I myself, as I 
know everyone of my 
country ladies do, as 
soon as they open a 
door try to take the 
lowest seat; then the 
hostess will know that 
they should have this 
or that seat. Also we 
must be on our guard 
when we are on the 
street, and both our 
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eyes and mind 
must be clear to 
watch if we come 
across someone 
higher in rank or 
older; if so, then 
we must gently 
bow to her. For 
instance, I myself, 
while I was in the 
capital Teheran, 
saw three carriages 
loaded with his 
majesty’s wives ; 
then there were 
two things for me 
to do, either tostay 
on my horse’s 
back or to alight. 
If I would do the 
first, I would suffer 
the punishment ; 
but I did the last, 
and turned my 
back toward them 
until they passed 
by—then I was 
safe. 

The outdoor 
parties are the most enjoyable part of 
the women's lives, as they are so closely 
secluded in most of their life; but once 
in a while they gain permission to go 
out. Here, in this country or Europe, 
the ladies enjoy the different plays of 
different companies, spend the last hours 
of the days in such amusements; but 
in Persia there is no place for any such 
kind of entertainment or opera com- 
panies. They will spend all their win- 
ter months in their home, but during 
the spring and autumn seasons they 
can enjoy themselves a little by com- 
ing together and going out of the city 
to the pleasanter places for a few hours 
during the afternoon. Here, all this 
time is spent in the parks, hotels and 
seashores ; but in our country they go to 
the seashore only one day in the year, 
take a bath, and come home, which is 
very, very tiresome. I have seen them 
start at two o'clock in the morning, 
arrive at the seashore at nine, and return 
between three and five o’clock the same 
day. After their bathing they will go in 
one of the orchards, which is full of fruit 
trees and ground fruits, as watermelons, 
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cantaloupes, etc. 
There they will 
take their lunch, 
and have their 
Ssamovar or tea 
oven to make their 
tea and coffee. 
They spend a few 
minutes in sing- 
ing, dancing, and 
horse riding on 
the shores of the 
sea. There we 
would see some of 
them on the backs 
of the Arab horses 
flying like a bird. 
Very few English 
ladies can ride 
such horses as 
they do. This is 
the only day that 
they can enjoy in 
the year. There 
are some other en- 
tertaining days, as 
church or apostle 
days of all nations. 
Then on those days 
they will go to one town from all around. 
One of these is the only day and the only 
time that a lady can dance with a gentle- 
man. It is not like the dance in Europe 
or America. It is a simple circle of both 
sexes, but they keep only each other’s 
hands. Some ladies will veil, some not 
at all. They call this day the shahra. 
Dancing is called cloolih. It is the only 
day and place where a gentleman can 
find a lady where he can pay attention to 
her. There he can see her face. On this 
day they have one drummer and one 
fluter standing playing in their circle, 
while all of them—it may be from 100 to 
200o—dance and go round him. In order 
that they can know each other, the young 
lady will whisper to the drummer and 
put some piece of money in his hand. 
Then he will call her name and town as 
loud as he can, with some expression of 
thanks. If any young man had paid 
attention to her previously he will take 
notes carefully of her name and address. 
Then he will go back and ask his own 
father for that young lady. This is what 
we call Persian matches. I am sorry to 
say that such days are very rare indeed. 
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HE region lying south of the Potomac 
and Ohio rivers and east of the Mis- 
sissippi is traversed diagonally from the 
northeast by the Alleghany mountains, 
and this predominating feature in its to- 


pography has ex- 
ercised a control- 
ling influence up- 
on the development 
of railroads within 
those limits. Be- 
cause of this bar- 
rier between the 
Mississippi valley 
and the Atlantic 
slope, railroads 
were constructed 
on each side of it 
without much re- 
gard to what was 
being done on the 
other; and hence 
the railroad sys- 
tem of the South 
Atlantic states is 
capable of the inde- 
pendent considera- 
tion given to it in 
this article. 

Before the intro- 
duction of rail- 
roads the naviga- 
ble rivers, supple- 
mented in a small 
way by canals, af- 
forded the readiest 


facilities for transportation. 
we find, in Virginia, Richmond, on the 
James river, in connection with the Kana- 
wha canal, and Norfolk, on Chesapeake 
bay ; in North Carolina, Newbern, on the 
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Neuse, and Wilmington, on the Cape Fear ; 
in South Carolina, Georgetown, at the 
confluence of the Pedee and Waccamaw, 
and Charleston, connected by canal with 
the Santee ; and in Georgia, Savannah, on 

the Savannah riv- 
*| er, with an interior 
water connection 
to the Altamaha 
river and to Flor- 
ida, the commer- 
cial centres’ re- 
spectively in these 
states for the in- 
terchange of com- 
modities by sea 
with domestic and 
foreign ports. It 
4 followed that the 
earliest efforts at 
railroad construc- 
tion in this terri- 
tory should _ be 
made at one of 
these centres. 
Charleston, the 
largest and wealth- 
iest of these cities, 
was first in the 
field. In 1827 it 
obtained the first 
railroad charter 




















granted in the 
~ South, and the am- 
W. W. GORDON, FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE CENTRAL bitious spirit in 
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which it was con- 
ceived may be inferred from the name 
given the corporation—the Louisville, 
Cincinnati and Charleston Railroad com- 
pany. Work was begun on this railroad 
in 1829, and when in 1833 it was opened 


Accordingly 


H B. Plant's forefathers settled in Branford, Connecticut, about 1640, and 
there Mr. Plant was born in 1819. On leaving school he found employment on 
a stee nboat line, and became interested in Beecher’s New York and New Haven 
Expnss Company. In 1853 he made his first visit to the south, to establish 
branches of Adams’ Express Company. This led later to his organizing the 
Southern Express Company, of which he became president. He organized the 
Plant Investment Company for the purpose of looking after and consolidating 
the numerous interests involved in his work, and in 1879 purchased the Atlantic 
and Gulf Railroad of Georgia, and organized the Savannah and Florida and 
Western Railroad, and in 1880 purchased and rebuilt the Savannah and Charles- 
ton Railroad. The great factor in the development of Florida which has resulted 
from Mr. Plant's enterprise was the establishment of a national highway through 
the state to Tampa and the inauguration of steamboat traffic to the West Indies. 
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to Augusta, a distance of 136 miles, it 
was said to be at the time the longest line 
of railroad in the world. Other enter- 
prises followed. Richmond built to the 
Potomac river on the one hand, and thus 
obtained a steamboat connection to Wash- 
ington. On the other hand it was con- 
nected with Petersburg. Wilmington 
was connected with Weldon, where Nor- 
folk, or, rather, Portsmouth, was joined 
with it, as also Petersburg. Savannah 
showed a spirit of enterprise beyond its 
relative importance as to population by 
building to Macon, 
and other interior 
lines branched out 
from these main 
stems. East and 
west lines, too, 
were projected and 
constructed, and 
the mountainous 
region of the Alle- 
ghanies was at- 
tacked at several 
points. The ex- 
pensive work re- 
quired to pierce 
these ranges was 


felt to be beyond 
the reach of per- 
sonal or even mu- 


nicipal _subscrip- 
tions, and the aid 
of the state govern- 
ments was in many 
cases invoked. 
The state of Vir- 
ginia sustained the 
Virginia Central 
railroad, now the 
Chesapeake and Ohio. North Carolina 
projected a road from Beaufort, by Ra- 
leigh, the capital, to Salisbury and across 
the mountains to Tennessee. South Car- 
olina attempted to reach the same goal 
with the Blue Ridge railroad, but Georgia 
accomplished the feat by building the 
Western and Atlantic railroad from At- 
lanta to Chattanooga, and was first 
across the Alleghanies. In connection 
with the Georgia railroad to Augusta 
and thence by the South Carolina rail- 
road, it gave a continuous railroad line 
from the Mississippi valley to Charles- 
ton and, by the Macon and Western rail- 
road to Macon, and the Central railroad 
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of Georgia, a through line to Savan- 
nah. 

In the meantime the little town of Wil- 
mington, North Carolina, which had fer 
years maintained a steamboat line to 
Charleston, managed to build a road to a 
connection with the Camden and Colum- 
bia branches of the South Carolina rail- 
road at the Wateree river. Charleston 
then built up to this road at Florence, 
and a continuous route was thus com- 
pleted from the Potomac river at Acquia 
creek through the states of Virginia, 
North Carolina 
and South Caro- 
lina to Charleston, 
a distance of some 
500 miles. Sepa- 
rate corporations 
completed a chain 
of roads from Nor- 
folk through the 
southern part of 
Virginia to the 
Tennessee bound- 
ary at Bristol, 
where connection 
was made with the 
East Tennessee 
and Virginia rail- 
road to Knoxville, 
and thence by the 
East Tennessee 
and Georgia rail- 
road to Chatta- 
nooga, thus com- 
pleting the second 
route across the 
Alleghanies to the 
Mississippi valley 
and joining at 
Chattanooga the line already built 
through Georgia. 

It is not practicable within the limits 
of this article to follow in greater detail 
the progress of railroad construction in 
the South Atlantic states until it was 
abruptly terminated by the outbreak of 
the war in 1861. At that epoch the prin- 
cipal lines of transportation in those 
states were as follows : 

From Washington a steamboat line 
connected at Acquia creek on the lower 
Potomac with achain of railroads through 
Richmond, Petersburg, Weldon, Wil- 
mington, Florence and Charleston to Sa- 
vannah. At Florence, South Carolina, 
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this line was in connection 
with another extension 
through Kingsville, Branch- 
ville, Augusta, Atlanta, and 
West Point to Montgomery, 
Alabama. Norfolk was in 
connection with Knoxville 
and Chattanooga, and 
through Weldon, Raleigh and 
Charlotte to the South Caro- 
lina railroad at Columbia; 
also Charleston with Au- 
gusta, Atlanta and Chatta- 
nooga; Savannah with Ma- 
con, Atlanta and Chatta- 
nooga, and via Macon with 
Columbus, Georgia, and 
Montgomery, Alabama. 
These were the only through 
lines in the South Atlantic 
states. An examination of a 
railroad map of that date will 
show that there was but one 
trunk line connecting the 
eastern states with the south- 
ern states east of the Alle- 
ghanies, and this not an all- 
rail line, since it was by 
steamboat from Washington 
down the Potomac to the rail- 
road landing at Acquia creek, 
Virginia. This line was a 
through line for passengers 
and mails only, for the rails 
were not connected through 
the cities of Richmond, Petersburg, Wil- 
mington and Charleston. Neither was 
there a rail connection through Augusta, 
West Point or Columbus, in Georgia. The 
northern gauge of four feet eight and a 
half inches extended from the Potomac to 
Wilmington, North Carolina. From there 
the southern gauge of five feet was uni- 
versal, except on the Montgomery and 
West Point railroad and its branch into 
Columbus, Georgia, which were of the 
northern gauge. 

The southern states east and west of 
the Alleghanies were only connected at 
one point, Chattanooga, which was the 
sole gateway between these great regions. 

The freight traffic of the South Atlantic 
states was carried on through Norfolk 
and its suburb, Portsmouth, by steamer 
from Baltimore into southern Virginia and 
east Tennessee by one route, into North 
Carolina by another, 
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Charleston had a steamship line from 
New York, and was itself the principal 
jobbing market for South Carolina, 
Georgia and eastern Alabama. Savannah 
had also steamship connection with New 
York, and her railroad connections in 
Georgia gave her a large cotton traffic. 
Both Savannah and Charleston had a 
considerable import trade from Europe, by 
sailing vessels chartered for cotton car- 
goes. 

It is difficult for one accustomed to the 
railroad service of today to appreciate the 
discomfort, the difficulties, attendant upon 
railroad travel in this region at the begin- 
ning of the war. 

The lack of track connection through 
the principal towns prevented a through 
car service, and sleeping cars were un- 
known. Through train schedules and 
through tickets were the exception rather 
than the rule, and the weary passenger, 





dusty and jaded, was unceremoniously 
turned out, perhaps at midnight, at the 
end of one short piece of road, and tossed 
about in an omnibus by way of transfer 
to the next. Through baggage checks 
were also as rare as through tickets, and 
the anxiety of hunting up and re-checking 
baggage at each of these transfers added 
one more discomfort to the horrors of a 
long journey by rail. The conveniences 
afforded by an express service were just 
making their appearance with the advent 
of the southern branch of the Adams Ex- 
press company, which was succeeded by 
the Southern Express company at the 
beginning of the war. 

It would be interesting to enter intoa 
detailed account of the part which the 
southern railroads played during the en- 
suing four years of civil strife, but only a 
glance can be given here and there at 
some of the most striking circumstances. 

The first bolt of war was hurled at Fort 
Sumter, and with the occupation of the 
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Sea islands, south of Charleston, and the 
fall of Fort Pulaski, the railroad between 
Charleston and Savannah became an in- 
trenched line of defence, against which 
the billows of battle surged in vain until 
the line was turned at Savannah by the 
advance of General Sherman’s army 
through Georgia. 

In like manner, the Coast Line of rail- 
roads from Fredericksburg, Virginia, to 
Wilmington, North Carolina, stood the 
brunt of contest successfully until the 
overpowering forces of General Grant 
broke through the line at Petersburg. 

Chattanooga, being the sole point of 
connection between the southern railroad 
systems east and west of the Alleghanies, 
was captured by General Sherman after a 
bloody conflict, and the Western and 
Atlantic railroad enabled General John- 
ston to delay the march of the victorious 
army upon Atlanta, even after resistance 
seemed hopeless. 

This is but a brief reference to the re- 
lation which the South Atlantic railroad 
system bore to the varying results of the 
several campaigns which took these states 
out of the Union and back into it. If 
properly developed, the subject should be 
of interest to those whose duty it may 
some day be to utilize this information in 
the defence of the common country against 
acommon foe. 

During the war there was but little ex- 
tension of railroad lines in the South. 
Such materials forconstruction and equip- 
ment as could be run through the coast 
blockade were required for current repairs 
and for the occasional restoration of roads 
over which the tide of battle had flowed 
and ebbed, leaving destruction behind it. 
One or two pieces of road were built 
under the pressure of military exigencies, 
notably the Piedmont extension of the 
Richmond and Danville railroad from Dan- 
ville to Greensborough. This afforded to 
Richmond and to Lee’s army a safer com- 
munication with the other southern states 
than the Coast Line route, which was liable 
at any time to obstruction, Again, the 
isolated railroad system of East Florida 
was connected with the roads in Georgia 
by a road from Live Oak, on the line be- 
tween Jacksonville and Tallahassee, to 
Lawton, now Dupont, on the parallel line 
through southern Georgia from Savannah 
to Thomasville. This road was built with 



























rails taken up from roads 
elsewhere abandoned to 
the enemy, and was com- 
pleted just in time to 
transport forces from 
South Carolina and 
Georgia, which opposed 
successfully at Olustee 
the advance of General 
Seymour from Jackson- 
ville. For the same rea- 
sons railroad tracks were 
connected through the 
streets of cities to meet 
a passing emergency, and 
then became permanently 
established. 

The surrender at Appo- 
mattox left the railroads 
in as woful a condition 
as the country through 
which they had been built. 
In many instances the 
bridges and station build- 
ings had been destroyed, 
the rails torn up, heated 
in fires fed with the cross- 
ties, and then twisted 
around the trunks of trees 
in fantastic forms known 
as ‘‘ Sherman ties.’’ The 
equipment had been gath- 
ered up by military officials, loaded with 
supplies and carried off in retreat, to be 
ultimately destroyed, abandoned or scat- 
tered. The roads that were in operation 
labored under all the difficulties conse- 
quent upon their dilapidated condition. 
The corporations, whose coffers were filled 
with Confederate money, were in default 
for their fixed charges due in gold. Des- 
titute of credit and their property in ruins, 
but few of them escaped bankruptcy and 
reorganization. This was their condition 
in 186s. 

With the return of peace and unity of 
government, the rehabilitation of the 
country politically, socially and finan- 
cially was largely contingent upon the res- 
toration of railroad transportation. The 
corporations controlling the most impor- 
tant commercial routes were the first to 
set their houses in order, and the others 
followed as fast as they could be reorgan- 
ized, but it was not until 1880 that this 
work was in some cases accomplished. 
Concurrent with this process of regenera- 
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tion, new enterprises were projected and 
promoted with enthusiasm, sustained 
mainly by the financial aid extended to 
them by state, county and municipal 
governments. This aid, bestowed with 
undiscriminating generosity, induced the 
construction of railroads wherever a popu- 
lar clamor could be aroused in their be- 
half, and in many instances bankruptcy 
and a receivership followed closely upon 
the triumphant festivities of the opening 
day. Then came the demand on the guar- 
antors for the bonded interest ; a demand 
frequently refused, with charges of fraud 
and counter charges of repudiation that 
became political issues. Extended litiga- 
tion ensuedand statecredit was imperilled. 
Constitutions were amended to prevent 
future legislative liberality ; the bond- 
holders took the property for their debt, 
and the era of state aid to railroads in the 
South passed away. Much of the stock 
wiped out during this period was held in 
small lots by persons locally interested in 
obtaining railroad transportation, while 
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the bonds had been placed in large blocks 
at financial centres in the northern states. 
The losses incurred by the bondholders in 
taking unproductive railroad property in 
place of their interest money made no im- 
pression on the minds of those who had 
paid out their hard-earned surplus for 
stock during the construction of the road. 
By processes of law which to them savored 
of fraud, the roads which had been built 
with their money had passed into the 
hands of aliens. Their beautifully en- 
graved stock certificates had become of 
no more value than Confederate money, 
and they traced both misfortunes to the 
same cause. Political demagogues seized 
the chance to harp on 
this string for their own 
personal advantage, and 
the cry that the people 
were being oppressed by 
the railroad corporations 
resounded in stump 
speeches without an an- 
swering cry. There was 
no response, for there 
was no one who was in- 
terested to respond. The 
stockholder was too far 
away to be heard and no 
voice was raised in his 
behalf except the hired 
attorney and official. In 
vain did they appeal for 
those who had been made 
stockholders unwilling- 
ly, who had no lands nor gomery AND WEST 
forests nor mines made 

tenfold more valuable by these very 
roads, who had been assessed as stock- 
holders to complete the half-built lines 
that had been thrist upon them, who had 
not yet received a dollar from their invest- 
ment, and who, above all, had no vote to 
drop in the ballot box which controlled 
their destinies. The quondam stock- 
holders got their revenge. Their wrongs 
were righted indeed, for by the medium 
of railroad commissions they adminis- 
tered the affairs of the corporations more 
completely than if they had kept their 
ownership, and a scaling down of rates 
ensued that made the railroad managers 
tremble for the consequences. As they 
could not appeal to the ballot box, as the 
legislature turned a deaf ear to them, as a 
matter of course they went to the courts. 








There they got cold comfort for their 
stockholders ; though some hope was held 
out to the bondholders, of which more 
anon. There was no other course left to 
the managers than to bend before the 
storm and to protect themselves as far as 
possible against the certain reduction of 
revenue by the practice of strict economy. 
No more mgney to spend out of income 
for passenger stations or new equipment 
or other improvements! If money were 
wanted for such purposes, it must be 
raised on capital account by the stock- 
holders in New York or elsewhere, by 
issuing more stock or by selling more 
bonds. When they could not or would 
not do either, improve- 
ments were not made and 
the people who used the 
roads were inconven- 
ienced. 

But the construction 
of new roads was not at 
an end. State aid had 
vanished, local  stock- 
holders had been taught 
a lesson which they had 
not forgotten, but the 
fire of enterprise burns 
perennially in the breast 
of the railroad projector, 
and he devised the 
scheme known as the 
construction company. 
The plan is to project a 
railroad line and for the 
POINT RAILROAD. Construction company to 

contract to build the road 
for all the stock and all the bonds. The 
moneyed men along the line are let into 
the construction company, which fur- 
nishes enough money, eked out by local 
donations of right of way and lands, to 
get the roadbed graded and prepared for 
the rails. Now some broker or trust 
company is induced to float the bonds 
for a commission ; the rails are bought, 
the track is laid, the equipment is ob- 
tained under an equipment trust, and 
the road is opened for business. Ifthe 
bonds have been sold for enough to re- 
coup the construction company for its ad- 
vances, its stockholders have the railroad 
stock for their profit, and they sally out 
for a purchaser among the older railroad 
companies whose traffic has been jeopar- 
dized by their new enterprise. If compe- 
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EARLY BARREL COACH OF THE SOUTH CAROLINA ROAD.* 


tition can be sufficiently excited a good 
trade may be made, the stock may be sold, 
or it may be given as a bonus for the in- 
dorsement of bonds. Ifthe road has been 
so located as to injure existing railroad 
interests, and the finances of the construc- 
tion company have been so shrewdly 
handled as to complete the road and sell 
it before it has to earn its fixed charges, 
this plan is generally profitable to its pro- 
moters. 

Sometimes it does not work, and both 
the construction company and the rail- 
road company become food for lawyers 
and receivers. In either case a road has 
been built which must continue to exist, 
either in a state of inefficiency, if on an 
independent basis, or supported out of 
the revenues of more profitable property, 
if consolidated with another road. 

The effect of state aid, of railroad com- 
missions and of construction companies 
upon the development, since the war, of 
the South Atlantic railroad system, is 
essential to a proper understanding of its 
present situation and of its prospects. 

The frequent bankruptcies and reor- 
ganizations left the bondholders in pos- 
session of the corporate franchises ; re- 
lieved of the management of their 
revenues by railroad commissions, they 
became alarmed for the consequences of 
a public policy which still left them 
responsible for their operating expenses 
and fixed charges. One after another, 
they found their special immunities from 
state, county and municipal taxation 
withdrawn, and they sought for mutual 
protection by mutual association. These 
were the ruling motives for the consoli- 
dation of independent lines of considerable 


* Reproduced here through the courtesy of the Locomotive Engineer. 


magnitude into corporations whose lines 
covered the length and breadth of the 
land. It is in vain to decry these ag- 
gregations of capital as designed to op- 
press the people. They have been formed 
to escape oppression, to protect the capital 
invested from further aggression. If in 
doing this the owners of these properties 
have preferred to hold their investments 
in the form of bonds rather than stocks, 
to appeal to the federal courts for protec- 
tion as creditors rather than to be denied 
an appeal to state courts as stockholders, 
if they are favoring the tendency to cen- 
tralize the control of railroads in congress, 
where all classes of citizens can still be 
heard, rather than to be subject to the 
continually adverse action of state legis- 
latures ; these are but the results of the 
fatuous course pursued by those leaders 
in state politics who have ridden into 
power on the waves of prejudice aroused 
by their own eloquence—a course which 
has induced the tide that is undermining 
the sovereignty of their own states. 

Returning now toa description of the 
South Atlantic railroad system as at pres- 
ent developed, we find that it consists 
primarily of two parallel lines, the one 
extending along thecoast from Washing- 
ton to Savannah, as already described, 
thence through Waycross and Jackson- 
ville to deep water at Tampa Bay, on the 
west side of the peninsula of Florida, 
on the Gulf of Mexico, with branches. 

A line parallel tothis extends along the 
eastern base of the Alleghanies from 
Washington through Lynchburg, Dan- 
ville, Charlotte and Atlanta to Mont- 
gomery, where it connects with the west- 
ern system from Cincinnati and Louisville 
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to Mobile and New Orleans, and of course 
has its collateral connections, too numer- 
ous to be mentioned here. From the 
ports on the Atlantic coast—from Rich- 
mond, Norfolk, Newbern, Wilmington, 
Charleston, Port Royal, Savannah, Bruns- 
wick and Jacksonville—transverse lines 
extend into the interior, connecting the 
two parallel north and south lines at many 
points and reaching the western system 
as follows: in Virginia, by the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railroad company to Cin- 
cinnati, also by the Norfolk and Western 
through Bristol to Knoxville and Chatta- 
nooga, and through 
Cumberland Gap to 
Kentucky and 
Ohio, and in North 
Carolina, through 
Salisbury and Ashe- 
ville to Morristown, 
Knoxville, etc. 
South Carolina 
has no connection 
to the west within 
the boundaries of 
the state, but de- 
pends _ principally 
on the connecting 


lines through At- 
lanta and Chatta- 
nooga. 

On this connec- 
tion Georgia also 
relies, though by 


the Georgia Pacific 
road it has a direct 
westerly connection 
from Atlanta to the 
Mississippi river, 
and has a_ line 
through Columbus and Opelika to the 
great iron and coal centre of Birmingham, 
as well as several connections to Mont- 
gomery. 

Florida has alsoa direct line from Jack- 
sonville and Fernandina through Pensa- 
cola to the Mobile and Montgomery line. 
This is a description in outline of asystem 
embracing 14,000 miles of road, traversing 
and ramifying the South Atlantic states 
to an extent that is out of proportion to 
their present population and resources, 
as is evinced by the meagre returns upon 
the investments. This paucity in results 
has been another impelling motive to- 
wards consolidation into larger corpora- 
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tions or so-called systems, the more im- 
portant of which, that is, those controlling 
each over 1,000 miles of road, are as fol- 
lows : 

Richmond and Danville .3254 miles. 
Central railroad of Georgia 


TTT TS oveetene 


“ 


East Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia. 1800 





Norfolk and Western.......... . «01437 
“Plant system”’... ae | 
* Atlantic Coast Line“ .1073 “* 

10d02 

Outside of South Atlantic states.... 2741 

Inside of South Atlantic states... .. S061 


The total mileage of the South Atlantic 
states is 13,940 
miles, so that of the 
total mileage near- 
ly sixty per cent. is 
included in the 
consolidated sys- 
tems. 

The Richmond 
and Danville forms 
a northeast and 
southwest line 
the eastern slope of 
the Alleghanies, 
paralleled along the 
sea coast by the At- 
lantic Coast Line. 
The Plant system 
extends the route 
of the latter from 
Charleston through 
Savannah and Jack- 
sonville across the 
peninsulaof Florida 
to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico at Tampa, and 
west to Montgom- 
ery, Alabama. 

The Norfolk and Western system is a 
cross line from Norfolk, connecting at Bris- 
tol with the East Tennessee, Virginia and 
Georgia system, a large part of whose 
mileage is really west of the Alleghanies, 
though it also controls a cross line from 
Chattanooga tothe Atlantic at Brunswick, 
Georgia. 

The main line of the Central of Georgia 
is from Savannah to Atlanta, but it has 
also branch lines reaching the western 
roads at Montgomery, Birmingham and 
Chattanooga. In fact, the Central of 
Georgia system is a trunk line rooted at 
Savannah and ramifying through South 
Carolina, Georgia and Alabama. 


on 








There are other important systems in 
the South Atlantic region not included in 
the thousand-mile class—as, for instance : 
the Chesapeake and Ohio, from Newport 
News on the Chesapeake, through Rich- 
mond across the mountains to Cincinnati ; 
the Seaboard and Roanoke line from Nor- 
folk through Raleigh to Atlanta, with a 
branch from Wilmington, North Carolina, 
to Charlotte ; the South Carolina and the 
Georgia roads, forming, with other roads, a 
line from Charleston through Augusta 
and Atlanta to Montgomery and Selma, 
Alabama ; and in Florida, the Florida Cen- 
tral and Peninsular system, connecting 
Fernandina, on the Atlantic coast, with 
Cedar Key and Tampa, on the Gulfof Mex- 
ico, and Jacksonville with Tallahassee and 
Pensacola ; as also the Jacksonville, Tam- 
pa and Key West system from Jackson- 
ville, with two branches diverging at Pa- 
latka, one down the eastern and the other 
down the western side of the peninsula. 

This brief account of the past and pres- 
ent stages of development of the South 
Atlantic system is essential to an under- 
standing of its outlook for the future, but 
before taking up that attractive theme, 
reference should be made to an event 
which really was an epoch in the history 
of the railroads in the southern states. 
As already stated, the first railroad built 
in this region was from Charleston to Au- 
gusta, and for reasons which it is unnec- 
essary here to explain, that road was built 
with the rails gauged five feet apart. The 
roads built in eastern Virginia were of 
the northern gauge of four feet eight and 


a half inches, which gauge extended 
down the coast to Wilmington, North 


Carolina. The five-foot, or southern, 
gauge reached northward over the Rich- 
mond and Danville to Richmond, and 
eastward from Chattanooga and Bristol 
over the Norfolk and Western to Nor- 
folk. In Virginia and North Carolina 
the northern gauge prevailed, with those 
exceptions. Elsewhere in the other 
southern states the southern gauge was 
generally adopted. This difference of 
gauge prevented all through car service 
between the regions so separated, ex- 
cept where hoists were established for 
transferring car bodies from trucks of 
one gauge to those of another, but this in- 
terruption to the continuous flow of trans- 
portation became so intolerable that in 
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June 1886 the managements of the roads of 
the wider gauge jointly narrowed the gauge 
of some 25,000 miles of road toconform to 
the northern gauge and substantially made 
the change over this entire mileage ina 
single day. The effect of this change upon 
the traffic by rail throughout the entire 
country has far exceeded the expectations 
of those who carried this great work toa 
successful end. Indeed, it may be looked 
upon as the beginning of a new era in the 
history of southern railroads and asa pivot 
upon which to change front from the past 
to the future of the South Atlantic railroad 
system. 

The changes which have taken place 
since that change of gauge have affected 
every department of railroad traffic. In 
replacing light iron rails with heavy steel, 
wooden bridges of antique plan by struct- 
ures of steel of modern design, and light 
equipment for heavy, the railroad compa- 
nies in this region have followed closely 
upon their wealthier connections in the 
northern states. Through passenger 
trains, equipped in luxurious style, and 
scheduled at high rates of speed, now con- 
nect New York with New Orleans and with 
Tampa, on the Gulf Coast of Florida. The 
traffic in cotton, lumber and naval stores, 
the principal products of this region, is 
being approached in tonnage by the rap- 
idly increasing trade in early vegetables, 
oranges, peaches and watermelons, afford- 
ing a profitable business in what was 
formerly the dull spring and summer 
season. The ports of Norfolk, Charles- 
ton, Savannah and Jacksonville are thus 
enabled to maintain a frequent and excel- 
lent steamship service with New York 
and other northern ports, while the per- 
ishable products are also moved in train 
loads by fast express service to northern 
and western cities. The marvellous 
growth of the iron and coal industries 
of the South lies mainly outside of this 
territory, but its railroads are building 
up a trade to interior towns, where coal 
was until recently almost unused as a 
fuel. 

In southwestern Virginia the Norfolk 
and Western railroad has developed a 
mining region which affords the best 
quality of steam coal known in this coun- 
try. The management of that railroad 
has left nothing undone to popularize its 
use and cheapen its delivery at Norfolk. 
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The result has been to create at that port 
a coaling station which attracts shipping 
on transatlantic voyages to and from the 
South Atlantic, the Gulf of Mexico and 
the West Indies. 

The steady stream of settlers from 
the eastern to the western states has 
flowed first across the Mississippi, then 
across the Missouri, until the fertile prai- 
ries have been occupied up to the margin 
of the sage-brush deserts. Now that a 
generation has grown to manhood who 
never saw a slave, the southern Atlantic 
states invite the northern farmer to build 
new homes on the eastern slope of the Al- 
leghanies, among the foot hills covered 
with hard-wood forests, in the fertile val- 
leys through which the sparkling waters 
go babbling along their way to form the 
mighty streams which water the plains 
below. On this Atlantic slope the farmer 
from New England and from the Middle 
states will find congenial surroundings 
amid which to build the foundations of 
other nurseries of republican simplicity, 
of civic virtue. 

In seeking to outline the future des- 
tinies of the South Atlantic system, the 
possibilities which attend the awakening 
of new and valuable commercial relations 
with the West Indies and with Central 
and South America demand recognition. 
Here is one half of a continent getting 
ready to trade with the other half. South 
of the Tropic of Cancer the Caribbean sea 
encircles a thousand islands and washes 
the shores of Mexico, of Central America 
and of the Spanish Main. ‘The forces of 
nature have fitted this region for the pro- 
duction of the raw materials of commerce 
under conditions more favorable than exist 
elsewhere in the tropics, in Africa or in 
Asia. The wealth of Cuba in her iron 
ore is just beginning to be exploited, and 
all these treasures of nature, admirable 
now mainly for their potency of promise, 
lie spread out before the ports of the South 
Atlantic and Gulf states. These seaports 
are at the same or at a lesser railroad dis- 
tance from the western centres of trade 
than are the commercial ports of the 
North Atlantic. They are now enjoying 
the first fruits of reciprocity with the 
Caribbean region. With the growth 
of manufacturing industries in the coal 
and iron districts of the South, which is 
the inevitable outcome of the great natu- 
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ral advantages they enjoy; as the great 
cities of the West begin to appreciate 
that their true route to the trade of the 
tropics lies southward and not eastward ; 
as the older cotton-growing states learn 
to utilize their cheap negro labor for manu- 
facturing coarse goods, the South Atlan- 
tic from Charleston to Florida will no 
longer seek for foreign trade across the 
Atlantic ocean, but will face about to the 
South and, by the exchange of manufact- 
ured goods for raw materials, ‘lay the 
foundations of a trade that neither Tyre 
nor Sidon, Venice nor Genoa ever en- 
joyed. Their field for future commercial 
prosperity lies just below their own south- 
ern horizon. TheSouth Atlantic stretches 
out before them as it did before old Spain ; 
the Gulf of Mexico is to them as the 
Mediterranean is to the south of Europe ; 
and, to carry the parallel still further, as 
the railroad highway for passengers and 
mails from London to the East Indies has 
stretched down the peninsula of Italy to 
shorten the sea route, even piercing the 
Alps for this advantage, so a great com- 
mercial highway has been gradually ex- 
tended down through the South Atlantic 
states and the peninsula of Florida from 
New York, our eastern metropolis, to the 
West Indies. 
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THREE FORMS. 


By JONATHAN STURGES. 


[* had not happened to him for so long 
that now it pulled him down in his 
own eyes and worried him. He sat bent 
at a desk under a rainy light, his fair head 
on his hands, bewildered, angry, in de- 
spair—over a page of print... . 

The young man’s intellect had seemed 
to him an admirable faculty, and his con- 
fidence in it had, perhaps, been overween- 
ing. All day he had hung over this chapter 
of a strange book, and now at dusk was 
obliged to confess that he did not under- 
stand it—had not applied it to life, visual- 
ized it, connected it with human figures, 
with our human fate. The air of the gray 
room grew close, oppressive to the spirit, 
and at the darkening window he rose from 
the desk. The young man put on a long 
white rain coat, and, with a hollow, om- 
inous sound, the door closed behind him 
as he issued from the house. 

In the wild twilight the street, distorted, 
resembled a cafion between cliffs. And 
the cornices of the hideous brown-stone 
houses protruded like the foreheads of so 
many monstrous gods, carved in long 
rows in the rock, side by side, their win- 
dows, like glassy eyes, staring down ob- 
liquely, misshapen and cruel, demanding 
sacrifice. The bony face of an American 
millionaire, a long goat's beard, the 
hooked nose of a Satan, appeared, together 
with the face of a pale, beautiful woman 
in furs, behind the rain-streaked panes 
of a flashing carriage. And from the 
brink of a hill, the limit of a wealthy 
quarter, the young man looked down 
through the bars of an iron railing at an 
avenue—a plebeian avenue of the middle 
class, stretching far away southward into 
the land of the proletariat, obscured, filled 
with the rainy sea mist ; the red and green 
lamps of invisible public vehicles, the 
yellow lamps of wagons, moving on it 
slowly, as the lights of ships upon a river. 
He descended from his elevation and 
walked along the banks... . 

And suddenly, as though at stroke of 
bell, it being indeed the hour for closing 
the great shops, streams of the shop people 
poured down every street from the west 
homeward, a pale concourse through the 
sleet. The long pavements were in flux 
with gray, hurrying figures, and resonant 
with the murmur of voices, the sound of 
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footsteps. The young man seemed to be 
surrounded by the voices of women, his 
senses, though not his thoughts, to be in- 
vaded by the insistent presence of the 
girls who work in shops. 

He turned up one of these streets in 
search of silence for his meditations. . 

A gigantic iron building, where silk for 
millinery and mourning was manufact- 
ured, stood rusty and black on a cor- 
ner. And from a cloak-room in the cellar 
many girls issued. The young man 
waited on the corner in the electric-blue, 
white, icy mist, his mind troubled by the 
strange things which he had been reading. 
An old watchman observed him narrowly, 
and, to allay suspicion, he scrutinized 
some engravings of the Dance of Death 
in a bookshop window. 

Ghastly weary, the girls departed, in 
twos and threes, silent and observing 
nothing, human machines, with atrophy 
of the will. The young man had visited, 
as a sight, the interior of this place, 
which was famous. A woman there kept 
her eyes for twelve hours on 1000 moving 
threads of silk and lifted the same lever 
ceaselessly at intervals of five seconds, 
gooo times. Instinctively (being in this still 
women), with a pathetic gesture, before 
stepping out into the roaring and muddy 
street, they passed a hand behind them to 
lift their worthless skirts. The young 
man stood half-observant of them, pon- 
dering now anxiously, now angrily, over 
what he had been reading. A child of 
eighteen, who did not issue from the man- 
ufactory, came up the street and waited 
onthe curb, disturbing his meditations. 

He looked at her. ... Brown hair 
folded heavily in coils on a white neck ; 
her attire poor and common ; but she was 
pretty, with her large blue eyes, a reck- 
less, beautiful, plebeian little piece of 
earth, shivering, her hands bare and 
rough, the rain whipping her face, on the 
side of which a discoloration was the re- 
sult ofa blow. To attract the notice of a 
girl who ascended from the cellar she 
cried out. And they laughed and whis- 
pered together. 


The young man listened. A ball witha 


“« fellow.””... A return at six in the 
morning. ... Herstepfather had knocked 
her down. ... She had ‘packed her 
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trunk."’ . . . No more sleeping five in 
a bed with horrid children, and an old 
man always drunk. ... Independence. 

A room with board over a liquor 
store... . An engagement to march in 
costume at a variety hall.... Wine.... 

And feeling chill he shook himself and 
began once more to walk at a rapid pace, 
thinking of what he had been reading. .. . 

At last, in a certain quarter, he was ar- 
rested by the sight, towering above him, 
of a red, colossal building ; he looked up 
at her apartment windows. 

The curtains were not yet drawn, in the 
little, dainty blue-white salon, hardly to 
be maintained by dancing in the chorus of 
rococo operas from Vienna, and lit by two 
low lamps with great pale-blue shades ; 
from a flower booth across the street a 
color and a fragrance as of spring, ema- 
nated into the hibernal night; and the 
young man bought a handful of great, per- 
fumed, crimson roses, then stood hesitat- 
ing, shielding the roses from the wind and 
rain, holding them under his white coat. 

The rain, as it fell, froze in fine icicles of 
sleet, pricking his face like needles ; and 
flaws of wind flew over the little vexing 
pools of water which ran together among 
the cobbles. The electric over his head 
hung like a dreadful white-bellied insect 
of the night, hovering on two long black 
wings. His failure to understand having 
piqued him so that the matter was become 
a fixed idea, he continued half-consciously 
to think of what he had been reading. 

Then, impatiently, he threw back his 
head and with a sudden fear again looked 
up at her windows. But through the lux- 
urious, pale-pink bedroom high up there 
he saw moving a shadow; then she @e- 
came visible, standing in the light before 
her mirror, in her white laced bodice ; her 
bare white arms uplifted, her hands busied 
with her brown and heavy hair. They 
were fine and beautifully cared for; she 
had great blue eyes like those, it occurred 
to him, of the little work girl down there 
onthecorner. Then she turned and drew 
the curtain, shutting the pretty figure 
from his sight... . 

The blood rushed to his head and face 
so that in the icy wind he uncovered. It 
seemed to him that here certainly dwelt 
Happiness. And he had taken a stride 
toward the door of the house when with a 
harsh noise like a hiss the electric light 
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went out, and his desire was checked by 
the total darkness, as a dream is broken 


by asleep. In a moment the light, which 
with that malevolent sound had been 
extinguished, flared up once more, but his 
eyes had altered their direction,—were 
turned now upon a building half ‘torn 
down, looming in the gloom a gigantic 
skeleton, brown and hideous, the stormy 
nocturnal sky showing through its mam- 
moth ribs. And from the foot of it, in 
sleet-soaked rags, bent double under a 
load of sticks collected for firewood, he 
saw creeping towards him an old woman: 

And as the hag drew nearer he perceived 
that her hair hung thin and gray in elf 
locks, and that her red eyelids had lost 
their lashes so that the eyes appeared as 
those of a bird of prey. And the wizened 
hands, clutching passionately the cord 
which bound the sticks, seemed to him 
like talons. The figure came upon him 
suddenly so that he stood in the middle 
of the pavement, fascinated. And in a 
strangely sweet voice she cursed him, 
muttering to herself ;—‘‘ They were glad 
enough to make way for her in the old 
times, and she was the same woman, but 
she was not what she had been.”’ 

But the young man started, denying to 
himself the falsehood, as he stood there 
watching this creature crawl away home- 
ward, back to the slum once again. Bya 
flash of the imaginative reason he seemed 
suddenly able to perceive a concretesignifi- 
cance in what he had been reading. Slow- 
ly, shuddering, and as though in a trance 
he dropped the roses from his hand into 
the mud, then straightened himself with 
a delighted, triumphant gesture. .. . 

What he had been reading was a chap- 
ter of transcendental philosophy on caus- 
ality, the invariable order of sequence of 
phenomena. The mysterious legend at 
the head of it, which had lain in his mind 
while, remembering the work girl not 
foreseeing the hag, he had stood watching 
the blue-eyed daughter of pleasure wind 
her hair, was from the breasts of the 
Sphinx in the Temple of Neith at Sais : 
‘« Unseal thineeyes and behold me. I Am 
the things that ARE but also that HAVE 
BEEN and that wiLt BE.’’ And the first 
sentence: ‘‘ The Present, the Past, the 





Future are not distinct—mere names, three 
forms in which we dream of the one entity, 
Existence.”’ 











LIBERAL TENDENCIES IN EUROPE. 


By MURAT HALSTEAD. 


bY ON fede or four hundred years of the 
‘VY revelation of the American conti- 
nents great nations have grown upon 
them and slavery and monarchy have 
flourished and are abolished. The ex- 
tension of Christendom accredited to 
Columbus has been associated with ex- 
traordinary material developments. The 
world has gained .in prosperous people, 
and in contributions to literature and the 
rights of man. Our history is crowned 
with liberty. How far our imperfect ex- 
ample has influenced the spread and 
strength of liberal institutions we may 
not closely estimate. A republic that has 
for but one generation been freed from 
the disabilities of slavery, may consent to 
understand that there were limitations 
upon the potency of her preaching of 
freedom. It has been a thought with a 
charm for our countrymen that the French 
revolution began in ours ; that the happi- 
ness of America had to find expression in 
France ; that we sent home the Bourbon 
army, that rendered us good service at 
Yorktown, to open a propaganda of re- 
publicanism that after many vicissi- 
tudes has resulted in the French republic. 
The testimony to this effect, if carefully 
examined and weighed, will not be found 
conclusive. Our closest international 
friendships have not been with repub- 
lics. Our Mexican neighbor has only 
within a few years gained so much of 
our respect as to command our regard, 
and has had but little more than polite 
estimation ; and during the period of the 
crisis of the states our most reliable 
foreign friend was the Emperor of Russia. 
Then France had an emperor and he was 
our foe, but we can hardly claim to be 
responsible for his downfall. We made 
his retirement from Mexico urgent, but 
our people contributed to the splendors of 
his court, and had no part in the petty 
intrigues and great necessities that entered 
into the origin of the Franco-German war. 
‘« We, the people of the United States,” 
are not aware of it if we contributed con- 
siderably to the agitations in Europe forty- 
four years ago, that finally favored us 
with contributions of many good citizens, 


who have done more to liberalize us than 
we have to enlarge the area of freedom 
in Europe. Great changes in forms of 
government are rarely made rapidly. It 
is one of the conditions of government 
that it corresponds to the character of the 
people. There is reason to believe the 
republic of France will be permanent. 
If there is any other style of government 
tried again by the French, it will be an 
episode. The reason why the republic 
will stand in France is, it is the strongest 
of governments. It is the special endur- 
ing glory of Thiers that he knew this in 
his old age, and saved his country by 
making his personal judgment popular 
opinion. His patriotism was so clear the 
monarchists called him a_ traitor—their 
last compliment. Yet the French repub- 
iicans have many of the airs of imperi- 
alism. They desire glittering parade in 
official station, and are pleased and im- 
pressed with swords, feathers, scarfs and 
buttons. The trappings of royalty are 
their delight, and a mockery. They at- 
tach too much importance to persons. 
Oftentimes personages are more readily 
understood than principles, and it is eas- 
ier to celebrate a man than to vindicate 
a conviction or establish a policy. 
Glancing over the tendencies of the 
times to strengthen the people in public 
affairs, we do not anticipate speedily see- 
ing transformation scenes that shall ter- 
minate monarchical institutions in Europe 
asin America. The greatest danger that 
affects the monarchs of the period is that, 
owing to deficiencies in education, they 
take themselves too seriously. If they 
could but understand that they are types 
and shadows, they might go on—we 
should not say forever, but for a long 
time. It is the sense of importance in the 
occupant of a throne that threatens its 
stability. A king must make very little 
use of divine right, or he will want hu- 
man sympathy. The Queen has been 
taught the kingdoms are hers, and has 
talked of them as her belongings, until 
the probability is she holds the fiction to 
be a fact. The Prince of Wales knows 
better, for he has rubbed against the peo- 
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ple, and has an individual cleverness that 
may be dulled but is not destroyed by 
rank. The young Emperor of Germany 
has not emerged from his exaltation, and 
the possession of bright qualities has thus 
far been a disadvantage to him, for he has 
the conceit of greatness and that it is 
himself that is the power of the state. 
His grandfather knew enough to lay upon 
Bismarck commands to execute his own 
will in the name of the king and emperor, 
just as he had to give Moltke permission 
to direct his majesty’s troops. The com- 
mand of Moltke was not the less real be- 
cause he played William was his master. 
The old man did not undertake to do as 
he pleased. He, as sovereign, represented 
great men, and was not envious of them. 
Therein he was himself great. The work 
of Bismarck and Moltke was his work. 
Their fame covered him with glory. The 
robust understanding of the old king thus 
made the empire possible. Bismarck was 
the architect of the entpire, and armies, 
field-marshals, parliaments, kings and 
emperors and crown and other princes, 
were his instruments. When the young 
emperor asserts himself he rebels against 
the law of his being. Germany had for 
generations been so divided into king- 
doms and dukeries, great and small, so 
burdened with men of rank and preten- 
sion, divided by factions, religious and 
political, irritated by jealousies and stu- 
pefied by confusion, that, while her peo- 
ple were massed in the centre of Europe 
they were incapable in council and weak 
in action. The greatness of the Germans 
could not be destroyed, but their happi- 
ness was disturbed and their glory ob- 
scured. The immense intelligence of the 
German people did not seem to be avail- 
able in application to affairs of state. The 
popular remedy for all that was wrong in 
reality or fancy was to diffuse rather than 
concentrate the executive element. The 
power of Bismarck is seen in the simple, 
iron-handed directness with which he as- 
serted the high prerogative of construct- 
ive statesmanship and evolved the em- 
pire. It was necessary that he should 
magnify and exalt the crown and the 
army. German unity required of him 
imperialism and that the emperor should 
be, in fact, his obedient servant. In his 
old age the German empire, the great- 
est of military powers, glorious in arms, 
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dominant in Europe, was inherited by a 
young man whose education had been 
suffused with flattery, and he associated 
himself with the old superstitions of the 
divine right of the monarch, substantially 
assuming personal supernaturalism. His 
conception of his duty was the execution 
of his own will, and that was made eccen- 
tric by the infirm presumption, the enter- 
tainment of which destroys judgment, 
that a man could be born to rule as an in- 
heritance of blood. That there would be 
friction between the old statesman and 
the young emperor was unavoidable, but 
the impetuosity, the irritable impatience 
and imperiousness of youth were underes- 
timated by those who trusted there would 
be no rupture, and who for atime held, 
when the antagonism was open, that there 
must be speedy reconciliation, for the union 
of the imperial crown and the iron chan- 
cellor was believed almost indispensable. 
The world was slow to realize that Bis- 
marck had been dismissed by the young 
William. The difference between the 
statesman and the sovereign was radical. 
The unwisdom of the German emperor was 
in taking everything upon himself. His 
arrogance would be amusing if he were 
not the lord of more than twenty legions in 
the heart of Europe. If he was to play in 
simple seriousness the master there was 
no place for Bismarck, who could not affect 
to obey an imperialism in itself so insuffi- 
cient. His part inthe imperial drama was 
that of the chancellor of a monarch, capa- 
ble of taking advice as direction, and so 
careful of his own peculiar prerogative as 
to strain the constitution only upon mili- 
tary necessity. If there were so grave an 
emergency the emperor should consent to 
assume responsibility only upon responsi- 
ble advice. There could not be two wills 
upon the throne. The emperor asserted 
himself, and the statesman—without 
whom there would have been no empire, 
and Prussia still the second performer, 
Austria the first, in the German opera—re- 
tired. It was the withdrawal of the crea- 
tive intellect and energy. Since, Germany 
has receded, as a matter of course and fact, 
from her serene security and supreme 
place. The triple alliance is shaken and 
Russia is the friend of France. By what 
steps after the decisive one it is needless to 
inquire. The statesman has not ceased to 
be himself, the masterful man of his race, 














because he is no longer in the service of 
the emperor. His words have weight, 
though unofficial. The emperor’s speech- 
es have distressed his people, for they 
have contained painful crudeness and 
are full of the intense bigotry of royalty, 
aggressive in its multiplied activities—a 
most dangerous folly. He has himself 
filled the German mind with apprehen- 
sion, and prepared the way for the cam- 
paign upon which the ex-chancellor has 
entered. The words of Bismarck are heard 
around the world, because they express 
the greatest individuality of the age. The 
emperor and all the court are jealous of 
him, for the reason he overshadows them 
in public opinion, and they are redolent 
of the old disastrous royal and ducal fol- 
lies that have more than once placed Ger- 
many at the feet of France. It was the 
incompetency of monarchy and its im- 
becile exclusiveness, seeking all the hon- 
ors of the cabinet and the field, that placed 
Prussia where the hand of Napoleon struck 
down the kingdom. The imperial theory 
that Bismarck has fewer rights than other 
men, because he was in the confidence of 
emperors, is unworthy. The royal person 
who does not know he is a plaything 
is insensible, and needs enough revolu- 
tion to restore him to rationality. The 
old emperor, under the forms—the conven- 
tions—of his authority, did the bidding of 
Bismarck, ina certain stately, condescend- 
ing way. It has come to pass that the 
opinions of the Iron Chancellor have be- 
come known to all his countrymen, who 
value them far above the official views ; 
and the gossip of the court, with which 
the kings and grand dukes and all the 
highnesses were delighted, that Bismarck 
was so soon forgotten and the emperor 
the great individuality produced by the 
German race, has been blown away. In 
proportion as the royal ring treats Bis- 
marck with discourtesy, the people ap- 
plaud him. He is with them, not in a 
personal war upon the emperor, but in 
the leadership of a legitimate opposi- 
tion to the imperial cabinet. If the em- 
peror is responsible for all that happens 
in all the departments of the government, 
itis his own faulty method, and he places 
himself where it is lawful that he should 
be fired upon and admonished with shocks 
of his indiscretion. That is his position 
when he overrules the ministers. 
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Bismarck has a right to assume that the 
proceedings of the imperial government 
are constitutional—that is, that the em- 
peror does not assert his own responsibil- 
ity—and he exercises the right of criticis- 
ing the ministry. In doing this, the old 
statesman is rectifying the balance of 
power between throne and parliament. It 
was once needful that he should use the 
king in the exercise of powers beyond the 
line of legal precedent and clear author- 
ity, and he took all the risks in doing so. 
Now, on the head of the emperor, the 
crown has become too heavy for the 
people. It is the task of Bismarck, self- 
appointed, and therefore by the highest 
authority in Germany, to reduce the 
burden. Having given Germany unity 
through the empire, and attained an im- 
mortality by the achievement beside 
which emperors. are insignificant, he has 
to enlarge the liberties of the people under 
the empire, and add a new and surpassing 
lustre to his fame. It is immensely to the 
credit of the German people that they are 
unmistakably on the side of the man 
rather than the monarch. They have 
received an enormous impulse toward lib- 
erty, and the influence of the opposition 
of Bismarck is, as was his administration, 
for the promotion of the grandeur of Ger- 
many and the peace of Europe. 

The word statesman should be used 
sparingly. There are but three public 
men of the rank of statesmen, as I under- 
stand it, in Europe. Castelar is a poet, 
Caprivi a soldier ; Salisbury a great pub- 
lic business man, not a political architect. 
Balfour, Chamberlain and Churchill are 
debaters, notcreative. Thereisnostrength 
above the average among the royalties. 
The Emperor of Austria, the King of Den- 
mark and the Prince of Wales are clever 
men. The Kings of Italy and Sweden 
and President Carnot of France are able, 
thoughtful and useful. The Czar is a mys- 
tery. The German emperor has brilliant 
parts and may have a great future. His 
disadvantage is in provoking a contrast 
with the mighty man beside whom all the 
occupants of thrones are small. Parnell 
was a statesman. The three statesmen of 
turope are Bismarck, the Pope and Glad- 
stone, and all are strengthening the tend- 
encies to liberalism. The intellect, the 
enlightenment and the accomplishments 
of the Pope are conceded by all who con- 
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sider the evidence of current history with- 
out prejudice. It would be extremely 
interesting, if Bismarck were chancellor, 
to see the play of the German sabre and 
the Italian rapier. Many things have 
been deftly done by His Holiness. The 
one stroke that has caught the eyes and 
called the attention of the nations is his 
recognition of the republic of France. 
This has been done in opposition to the 
intense hostility of the leading French 
bishops. The Pope has broadened the 
way of the church, and her dignity is in- 
creased by dropping the pretenders. He 
strengthens himself with the people of 
Italy by his appeal to the friendliness of 
France, and he reduces the strength of the 
tripartite alliance, that is so costly to the 
Italians and yet combines Central Europe 
to make the Protestant empire of Ger- 
many supreme in the international affairs 
of the Catholic nations, Italy and Austria. 
At the same time France is strengthened 
by the increased assurance of the stability 
of the republic by the respect of the church. 

Mr. Gladstone has elevated the cause of 
Ireland by giving it the leading place in 
the measures of British progress by which 
he hopes to distinguish the fourth gov- 
ernment that he has formed. The major- 
ity that sustains him in Parliament is his 
own creation. He is in the enjoyment of 
the greatest personal triumph recorded in 
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the modern history of political progres- 
sion. He depends upon one of the Irish 
parties for his majority, but it was with a 
dash of audacity that Labouchere and 
Chamberlain must have admired that he 
claimed, considering what he had to do, 
the dependence upon Irish members was 
a recommendation rather than an objec- 
tion. He has to reconcile the safety of 
the empire with such measure of home 
rule as may be satisfactory to Ireland as 
represented in the imperial Parliament. 
If his Irish support consents to a policy 
of moderation, a measure wholesome with 
justice and consistent with the integrity 
of theempire can be carried. If the Irish 
membership is extravagant and exacting, 
then the old statesman will not be able to 
crown his life of extraordinary labors with 
the achievement of the ambition that has 
aroused the astounding energies of his 
years that gather increase of inspiration 
for the work of liberalizing the oldest na- 
tion of English-speaking people. What- 
ever may be the things done or left undone 
in the name of home rule for Ireland, the 
fourth government of Gladstone will be a 
marked chapter in the British progress, 
for the conservatives cannot fail to see 
that they must advance or lose their foot- 
ing. The statesmanship of Europe and 
America is liberal, and the future is rad- 
iant with the daylight of liberty. 


MIDSUMMER. 


CHANDLER MOULTON. 


THE spacious Noon enfolds me with its peace— 
The affluent Midsummer wraps me round : 
So still the earth and air that scarce a sound 
Affronts the silence, and the swift caprice 
Of one stray bird’s lone call does but increase 
The sense of some compelling hush, profound, 
Some spell by which the whole vast world is bound 
Till star-crowned Night smile downward its release. 


I sit and dream—midway of the long day— 
Midway of the glad year—midway of life— 
My whole world seems, indeed, to hold its breath : 
For me the sun stands still upon his way— 
The winds for one glad hour remit their strife— 
Then Day, and Year, and Life whirl on toward Death. 











SOME PHASES 
op CONTEMPORARY JOURNALISM. 


By JOHN A. 


"T°HE most interesting phases of the 

journalism of today are, to my mind, 
those which present most strikingly its 
main faults. 

In an address delivered recently at a 
theatrical performance, given for an ob- 
ject calculated to attract an unusual num- 
ber of thoughtful people not generally 
interested in such entertainments, Bron- 
son Howard spoke specially to the critics 
and fault-finders of the stage. «If we 
eliminate from American plays,’’ said he, 
‘‘what critics call trash and what they 
denounce as unworthy, there would not be 
today a successful drama on the boards.”’ 

If I may be permitted to make an appli- 
cation of Mr. Howard’s idea to that pro- 
fession which is the most closely allied to 
the theatrical, it remains equally true that 
if we take away from the daily newspaper, 
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as it is at the beginning of the last decade 
of the nineteenth century, what all must 
condemn as its faults, the public would 
probably decline to buy the remainder. 
In other words, it is exactly by reason of 
its glaring obliquities and moral short- 
comings, sad as it may seem, that the 
great metropolitan newspaper is now ap- 
parently enabled to address an audience 
of millions each morning, to send out ex- 
peditions into the remote corners of the 
world, to explore unknown seas and climb 
inaccessible mountains, to dictate to Pres- 
idents and bully statesmen, to foretell the 
news so a¢curately as almost to compel 
the vindication of its predictions ; to delve 
into the inmost heart of man or woman 
and pluck from it a secret dearer than life 
itself ; to desecrate the sanctity of the fire- 
side and violate all that the family and 
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years later, when the war broke out, he enlisted in the 24th Ohio regiment. After 
the war Mr. Cockerill returned to the newspaper business, and in 1868 became 
the editor of the Daily Ledger in Dayton, Ohio, and shortly after joined the staff 
of the Cincinnati Enquirer, of which he became managing editor in 1872. As 
editor of the Enquirer he became known as the ablest writer of short editorials 
in the country. In 1877 he went to Europe as war correspondent of the Enquirer. 
Upon his return he assisted in the establishment of the Washington Post, then 
moved to St. Louis as managing editor of the Post-Dispatch. In 1883 Mr. Cocker- 
ill came to New York on the staff of the World, becoming the managing editor. 
He resigned to become editor of the New York Morning and Evening Adver- 
tiser. Mr. Cockerill has taken great interest in the members of his profession, 
and is now serving his fourth term as president of the Press Club. 
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the individual hold dear ; to detect crime 
and insure its‘punishment ; to pursue mal- 
efactors beyond the reach of the slow 
processes and instruments of the law ; to 
annihilate space and make all the differ- 
ence of time in the world as nothing—in 
short, to be what it is: the greatest mar- 
vel of the intellectual and material powers 
of man at the period of their highest 
development. 

If it be an art to conceal art, that, not- 
withstanding, is the most perfect art, the 
most useful, the most all-powerful, which 
intuitively and actively allies itself with 
every other and identifies itself today 
with literature, tomorrow with science, 
and the next day with the dull statistics 
of finance. It seems to me that herein 
lies the real secret of the fascination which 
the professional journalism so powerfully 
exerts over the youthful mind, and which 
enables it to tempt the powers of both 
mind and body to their highest achieve- 
ments. That this fascination exists, there 
is the universal testimony of the thou- 
sands of brilliant youths who, year after 
year, are lured to the pursuit of the ignis 
fatuus of fame and fortune through the 
portals of the newspaper; and, for the 
very reason that this fascination is exert- 
ed with such marvellous and gratifying 
results for the public at large, and for 
those into whose coffers the material 
products of the achievements of these 
youths pour, the outlook for their own 
future is the more serious. For, while 
the newspaper must develop the most 
alert of human faculties, and maintain 
them for the greatest possible period in 
their highest conditions of activity, its 
service must as surely and as remorseless- 
ly exhaust while it develops. , 

James Gordon Bennett once said in my 
hearing : ‘‘ The life of a managing editor is 
only five years.’’ No man, according to 
his ideas, could for a longer time work 
week in and week out in that capacity. 
The marvellous concentration of mind and 
energy of body which are now required 
for the daily conduct of a newspaper of 
the first class ; the fourteen or fifteen hours 
of anxiety spent in brain work at high 
pressure, followed by the nervous exhaus- 
tion which seems to suggest, if it does not 
require, an artificial stimulant ; sleep lost 
from worry and daylight hours wasted in 
the vain effort to woo back that sleep, 
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leave little worth having in the day of 


twenty-four. Many such days leave little 
of value in the year ; a very few such years 
are enough. 

The daily newspaper as now seen, at 
its highest excellence, greatest influence 
and most perfect development, in the city 
of New York, for example, impresses the 
thoughtful student of its present and fu- 
ture, first: by its coutents, its material, 
nature, arrangement, bulk and volume. 
Naturally, the most important contents of 
a newspaper are its news ; and just here, 
it seems to me, inheres the keynote to the 
character and influence of the journalism 
of our day. Show me the news which is 
presented the most prominently in a 
journal, and I will tell you the character 
of its editorial page. While there cannot 
in the very nature of the case be any uni- 
form definition of that intangible thing 
which we describe by the word ‘ news,”’ 
it might be truthfully declared, having 
due regard for the most successful of our 
journals, that news is any heretofore un- 
printed occurrence which involves the 
violation of any one of the ten command- 
ments; and if it involves the fracture of 
the fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth or ninth, 
and these by people whose names the news- 
paper readers have heard of, and in whose 
doings they are specially interested, by 
knowledge of their official or social po- 
sition, then it is ‘‘great’’ news. ‘‘ The 
Daily Crimes’’ would be the best name 
for almost any sensational newspaper of 
today. The constant effort made to secure, 
by telegraph, by special correspondence 
or by indefatigable reporters, at any cost, 
and to present in the most meretricious 
form and at any sacrifice, occurrences 
which will catch the curious eye and hold 
the morbid fancy, has found its best re- 
ward, unquestionably, in the accumula- 
tion of newspaper millions and the erection 
of costly newspaper buildings. But there 
seems a certain desecration in applying 
the superlative of good to such a result ; 
there is nothing good in it, and cannot be. 

The collection of crime and outrage, of 
casualty and suffering, exhibited and clas- 
sified on the first or news page of a lead- 
ing morning daily, presents not only a 
curious study for the philosopher, but a 
spectacle which might well make good 
men shudder and angels weep. When the 
history of this age comes to beswritten, 
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hundreds of years from now, perhaps, 
there will be no more curious array of 
facts upon which to base a deliberate 
judgment of the manner of men we are, 
and hold ourselves out to be, than these 
same newspapers, which, considering 
their enormous influence for good or evil, 
are, while most honest men sleep, hurled 
broadcast over cities, counties and states, 
at such ridiculously low prices for the 
purchaser and marvellous aggregates of 
expense for the owner. 

The most shocking thing about news, 
it seems to me, is the absolute lack of 
respect for privacy and decency which 
must attend its gathering. Is it or is it 
not astounding that nearly 1900 years 
after the beginning of the Christian era, 
and at the close of a century which must 
always be distinguished among its fellows 
in the annals of the world in which we 
live—by reason of the records it has wit- 
nessed, the discoveries it has recorded, 
and the intellectual achievements it has 
registered—the highest industry of our 
most marvellously equipped machines, 
our newspapers, which have as nearly as 
possible combined into one great mechan- 
ical perfection the spirit, body and brain 
of man, should find nothing more worthy 
of presentation to the eye of the thought- 
ful man or woman than the most recent 
divorce, the most painful death, the most 
disgusting elopement that can be heard of, 
by fair means or foul? What can be the 
true inwardness of this thing we call 
‘‘news,’’ if it may be, as it often is, the 
product of the upsetting of a coffee-pot by 
a servant in the family of a man whose 
name warrants the publication, by virtue 
of that upset, of his own biography, with 
scandalous allusions to the lives of all 
those connected with him by blood or 
matriage ? 

Colonel Thomas P. Ochiltree not long 
since urged a friend to act as second in 
a duel, because the names of the principals 
‘‘ would make such good reading ’’ in the 
newspapers. He thoroughly understood 
that the exigencies of journalism would 
hang upon the single incident of the duel, 
whether it resulted bloodlessly or not, 
every scandalous chronicle, everything 
better left unsaid, every deed better left 
undone, every low-flung suggestion or 
unworthy connection which could by hu- 
man ingenuity be lugged into relevancy. 
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How is this to be explained? Is it to be 
supposed that the owners and conductors 
of the most powerful American journals 
prefer that which is low, foul and scan- 
dalous to that which is honorable and de- 
serving of imitation? Must it be inferred, 
on the other hand, that the masses of the 
reading public prefer offal to clean food? 
Certainly the responsibility lies between 
these two. On whose shoulders shall it 
rest, and who is to be held responsible on 
the pages of the history of our civiliza- 
tion? Ifthe onus be laid upon the shoul- 
ders of the owners and conductors of the 
newspaper, how are we to suppose that 
they acquired this astounding faculty of 
making the worse appear the better, of 
feeding carrion to the hungry, and con- 
vincing them, at the same time, that 
nothing could be more suited to their 
tastes? Isit natural? Is it reasonable? 
Is it not true that the responsibility should 
bedivided? Is not the public itself large- 
ly to blame? 

Just here, it seems to me, lies the most 
pregnant source of newspaper corruption. 
In any great metropolitan community, 
such as those in which alone it is pos- 
sible for a newspaper of the first order to 
exist, the general average of moral as well 
as intellectual qualities must of necessity 
be low. The shrewd publisher learns in 
an amazingly brief period that he must 
not fire over the heads of his readers ; that 
he must appeal to the general average of 
the community if he would achieve a suc- 
cess of the first order ; that the average 
man is dainty neither in his moral nor 
intellectual demands ; and that, so he be 
pleased, it matters little how much dis- 
gust be inspired in the hearts and brains 
of the few, whose privilege it is to be par- 
ticular. It is the average man who buys 
the newspaper, the average man who reads 
it and the average man who profits by its 
advertisements. Were the moral and in- 
tellectual tone of this average man to be 
raised in a night—in other words, could 
some beneficent power, between twilight 
and dawn, cleanse and ennoble the affec- 
tions and tastes and purify and elevate 
the intellects of the masses of newspaper 
readers, the howl of disgust and rage 
which would be heard the next morning 
over the breakfast table, in the surface and 
Elevated Railway cars, and along a hun- 
dred trains on a score of roads, in the 
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streets, restaurants and hotels, in short, 
wherever men congregate with their eyes 
open, would go up to heaven in such a 
way as even more speedily to open the 
eyes and purify the aspirations of the 
owners and makers of newspapers, which 
would then seem so abhorrent in their 
character. 

‘« Give the people what they want, and 
that, too, the very worst of it,’’ might be 
an appropriate sentiment at the head of 
the editorial page. Itis, indeed, the guid- 
ing principle—if that be so called which is 
the abnegation of all principle—of sensa- 
tional journalism. It is difficult to see 
how any general reformation can be had 
inthis regard. If ninety-five per cent. of 
the newspapers were to purify themselves 
over night, the indecency and criminal 
charm of the other five per cent. would 
thereby be increased a hundredfold in the 
eyes of the reading public ; and were that 
reading public to remain without a cor- 
responding purification, the five per cent. 
of the vicious would inevitably secure and 
keep the vast bulk of the profits, which 
had theretofore been shared equally among 
the hundreds. That this is sois lamenta- 
ble, but the greater one's study of present 
conditions the more irresistible the con- 
clusion ; and while no one can fail to 
blame these self-styled leaders of public 
opinion, the owners and editors, for their 
venal indifference to all that is held most 
dear in the world by honorable men and 
women, the fault must, after all, be laid 
upon the public. Time and education 
may enable the American public to cor- 
rect this with their other evils ; and when 
I say the American public I havein mind 
the wealth, intellectual influence, material 
resources and achievements which such 
great English journals as the London 
Telegraph and Standard have been en- 
abled to realize without self-abasement. 
The price charged for the Times and for 
some other great journals in the old world 
is correspondingly high enough, it might 
be said, to enable them easily to maintain 
that high standard which excludes the 
loathsome and prefers decorous dulness 
to gaudy crime; but the Standard and 
Telegraph are conspicuous examples of 
enormous material prosperity secured at 
prices no greater than those currently re- 
quired at the news stands for our New 
York newspapers. 
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I have just spoken of newspaper con- 
ductors as the self-styled leaders of public 
opinion ; I think I have succeeded in 
showing a'ready how essentially they an- 
ticipate and follow it. ‘The editorial influ- 
ence, so called, of the daily journal is now 
no longer inherent in what is called the 
editorial page, upon which are found those 
special columns set apart for the formal 
expressions of opinion. The day, indeed, 
of the editorial page is past. There are 
not half a dozen editors in this country 
today whose personalities are identified 
with the editorial payes of the newspapers 
with which they are connected. In fact, 
as I strive to recall their names, only 
those of Henry Watterson, A. K. McClure 
and Charles A. Dana occurto me. There 
was a time when Joseph Medill, of the 
Chicago Tribune, and Murat Halstead, of 
the Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, would 
have been perforce mentioned in this con- 
nection, but that time has gone. The 
editorial page has gone steadily to seed 
in the last decade or two ; it has ceased to 
stand for the views of any individual or 
to represent the demands of any preémi- 
nent power. The very nature of contem- 
porary newspaper effort seems to necessi- 
tate this ; it is no longer character which 
counts, but success—deserved, it may be, 
but achieved at any hazard. The success- 
ful publisher of today strives for successful 
advertising patronage ; he cares as little 
as the law allows how he gets it, for his 
aim is to ascertain the popular bent and 
to follow, not to lead it. He must present 
to the popular eye that which it wants to 
see, not that which it ought tosee. His 
editorials must, in a similar way, incul- 
cate ideas which it is agreeable to the 
popular mind to have set before it. As 
he cannot be a leader of opinion, the de- 
cline of his editorial influence has been 
inevitable. While the public may believe 
that the editor is leading them, it is only 
in the way in which they want to go. 
Had their predilections not already been 
in that direction, the editor would not 
have dared to point the path ; his object 
is not the public good, but the public 
pleasure. Reasoning on those premises, 
the publisher has long since arrived at the 
conclusion that, while his conscience may 
compel him to refuse editorial indorse- 
ment to an enterprise, he may, neverthe- 
less, with perfect propriety, sell outright 
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to the owners or promoters of that enter 
prise the columns of his newspaper, for 
them to use without his open and express 
sanction, for the furtherance, in any way 
they like, of their schemes, good or bad. 
Such hypocrisy as this is to me intensely 
revolting. The shadowy distinction be- 
tween the reading notice and the marked 
advertisement, the one a brazen exploita- 
tion of that which may bring a blush to 
any decent cheek, bearing upon its face 
the marks of its value in the counting 
room, the other an insidious attempt, at 
an even greater expense, to induce the 
reading public to believe that it is printed 
on the motion of the journal itself, and 
not from any private source, is not strong 
enough, to my mind, to be worthy of 
aught but contempt. 

A recent decision in a libel suit holds 
that the editor of a journal is responsible 
in damages for a libel printed in his news- 
paper, even though that libel be set up in 
display type and moulded with all the 
earmarks of an advertisement. If this 
be true, and there is such a legal respon- 
sibility to the injured, there follows, to 
my mind, inevitably, a moral responsi- 
bility to the reading public—in other 
words, to all who may be injured either 
morally, spiritually or materially by any 
printed word, line or article, whatever its 
appearance or earmarks, that appears in 
any column on any page of a daily news- 
paper. The attempt at an abnegation of 
moral responsibility for matter which is 
in this way printed in columns sold out- 
right to the manufacturers or promoters 
of nostrums is worthy only of the scorn 
of decent men. The so-called standard of 
editorial honor which is shocked at the 
suggestion of editorial sanction for any 
business enterprise which might properly 
be broached over the counter of the busi- 
ness Office, is far-fetched and flimsy. That 
it should be right to praise this and con- 
demn that in a column of one page, and 
to condemn the one and excuse the other 
in other columns, or other pages, is be- 
yond my comprehension. 

Mr. Charles A. Dana, unquestionably 
one of the most interesting figures in the 
world of journalism, has been known to 
express the opinion that a newspaper is a 
creature for a day only, that in and for 
that day it is born and dies, and that there 
is no iron chain of consistency necessarily 
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reaching from one to another of these 
issues in their unending series. Mr. Dana 
has for so many years identified the Sun 
with himself, that its readers go to its 
editorial page ‘‘ to see what Dana says."’ 
They are reasonably sure that he will sur- 
prise and consequently interest them. It 
is a tradition in New York that Mr. Dana 
said, some years since, that no citizen in 
this town could go to bed at night with 
the certainty that he could foretell the 
Sun's editorial course the next morning 
on any given topic. Mr. Dana has the 
faculty of saying vicious things in asmart 
way. He tickles the intellects of his 
readers until they forget all about their 
morals. What the Tribune, the Times, 
the Herald or the World says on a current 
question is an impersonal utterance, car- 
rying with it the stamp of nobody’s indi- 
viduality, the sanction of nobody's power. 
The readers of their papers are ignorant 
of what Whitelaw Reid, James Gordon 
Bennett or Joseph Pulitzer thinks or 
says. It is the Tribune, Herald or World 
that announces its opinions—lamentably 
weak ones often enough, and constructed 
of necessity on the principle that it is 
safer to wheedle than to threaten, when 
no power to execute the threat exists. 
The fashion of editing the more influen- 
tial or the more successful daily news- 
papers by cablegram has completely de- 
stroyed what little virility was left in their 
editorial pages. 

Edwin M. Stanton used to undertake 
to dictate to the federal generals how and 
when they should move their forces dur- 
ing the war of the rebellion ; but he could 
not do it successfully, and both they and 
he quickly discovered it. When Grant 
came he cut the wires between his forces 
and the Department of War ; he did not 
want to be bothered with suggestions 
which by the time they reached him had 
lost, if they ever had any, practical value. 

So, not only has the forcefulness and 
individuality of the editorial page been 
destroyed, not only has moral responsi- 
bility been thoroughly eliminated from 
every other department and concentrated 
as a feeble apology for lost greatness on 
a few columns of a designated page, but in 
some instances that page and those col- 
umns have been actually bereft of reason, 
and so have lost all excuse for the spoiling 
of white paper and ink. 











ownership of news- 
papers leads to one 
serious result, 
which, I think, has 
not been generally 
considered. The 
owner receives 
from his newspaper 
property, at stated 
intervals, returns 
in money. He is 
beyond the reach of 
proofs, and often in- 
accessible to direct 
questions in regard 
to matters of news- 
paper policy; but 
the address of his 
banker is always 
known. Thither, 
on the 1st of every 
month, large sums 
of money must be 
forwarded, and if 
they are not forthcoming, sharp criticism 
of the policy and management which have 
led to their diminution is sure to follow. 
The tendency of non-resident ownership 
must, therefore, necessarily be to measure 
everything by 1 pecuniary test. The 
morale of the paper, its course of public 
measures, and its treatment of the inter- 
ests of the people, whose trustee it pro- 
fesses to be with such protestations, are 
considered only from the point of view of 
the counting room. When the receipts 
fall off, there must have been something 
wrong; when the receipts increase, the 
management of the paper has been excei- 
lent. But it is to be observed that one 
never sees the business manager of a 
newspaper machine going to Europe and 
leaving his charge 3000 miles behind him. 
He keeps his eye on the cash every day, 
as his master does every month. They 
both look at journalism from precisely 
the same point of view, and their moral 
vision is in the same way obscured to the 
duties and responsibilities of newspaper 
management by the dollars which might 
cover either eye. 

The worst phase of non-resident owner- 
ship is its absolute heartlessness. Even 
with its owner within the walls of the 
building which houses it, no great insti- 
tutiou of our time is so cruel as the metro- 
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politan daily newspaper. The crying and 
constantly pressing necessity is for sensa- 
tion, scandal, crime—something to sell 
papers, something to attract more readers 
and so bring in more advertisements at 
higher rates. Itvis a mighty maelstrom, 
whose vortex centres over the counter of 
the business office. It is successful as 
the papers sell and the advertisements 
pour in their gold. However high its 
aim, noble its purpose and pure and dig- 
nified its style, it is unsuccessful if sales 
are not made and advertisements are few. 
This being the case with the owner pres- 
ent, how much more painfully apparent 
is it with the owner absent across the 
seas? 

What a singular psychological study 
may be made of the effect of these con- 
ditions on the personnel and character of 
the editors and reporters. When the be- 
wildered, despairing farmer on the western 
plains sees his crops withering in the dust 
around him, and watches for days the burn- 
ing sun pourits destroying influences from 
a cloudless sky, with ever-growing cer- 
tainty that the longer relief is delayed the 
less will be its value when it comes, no 
joy could so touch his heartstrings and 
fill his whole being with delight as the 
beneficent fall of the rain for which he 
has been longing. It seems to satisfy 
every want. The newspaper farmer, if we 
may use the simile, called technically the 
editor-in-chief, the editor-in-charge, the 
managing editor, the news editor, or 
the night editor—the man upon whose 
shoulders falls the brunt of procuring, at 
all hazards, news which will sell the 
paper and gratify his employer with the 
clink of new dollars—stands on a dull 
day with a great despair in his heart, like 
the farmer on his sunburnt plains. Re- 
proach, humiliation, perhaps revolt or 
suspension, he feels assured must follow 
if he fails to make the newspaper in his 
charge as interesting as those of his rivals, 
or as his predecessors have succeeded in 
making it. What is the great phenom- 
enon which can bring him relief, and 
appease the news drought? Nothing short 
of a terrible crime, an awful domestic 
tragedy, a revolting scandal in high life, 
a heartrending sorrow, agony by land or 
sea, some new development on the trail 
of an old crime, or some new outburst of 
human frailty. Does this seem exagger- 
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ated? Does it seem possible that there 
can be intelligent, self-respecting, edu- 
cated men who are constantly on the qui 
vive for the misery of their fellows, and 
who profit directly and personally by 
holding that misery or crime up to the 
public view in the columns of their em- 
ployers’ newspapers? Whatever it seems, 
it is. 

Perhaps the most salient phase of con- 
temporary journalism, to the non-expert 
view, is its illustration. The future of 
newspaper illustration is a grave problem. 
It is difficult to see how the better Sunday 
newspapers can very much more nearly 
approximate to weekly magazines, and 
yet there is every reason to believe that 
cheaper paper and more perfect mechan- 
ical processes will render them even more 
perfect in detail and appearance. I once 
heard a millionaire non-resident news- 
paper owner say: ‘‘ Any picture is better 
than no picture.’”’ If one thinks of, what 
this means, it is easy to see. Just as the 
sign language and picture alphabet ap- 
peal more cogently to the savage mind 
than any written characters can, so the 
picture on the front page of a newspaper, 
which is so folded as to best display 
that picture, not only catches the eye of 
the casual observer and buyer, but assists 
the reader’s imagination and excites his 
curiosity. News stand illustration is, in- 
deed, a part of the newspaper business, 
just as big headlines are. The most 
attractive picture must be put on the 
upper fold of the first page, in order to 
serve its purpose as an advertisement to 
purchasers at the news stands. A casual 
comparison of such pictures, as the papers 
lie on the stands, all the pictures repre- 
senting the same event or person—say 
a prominent criminal, who, of course, 
furnishes the most desirable subject mat- 
ter of a newspaper illustration, provided 
his crime is still fresh—is only necessary 
to create at once the impression that uni- 
formity in pictures of the same person or 
thing—in other words, pictorial veracity 
—is absolutely unessential. Five great 
morning dailies may each have a pict- 
ure of «Jack the Ripper,’’ caught red- 
handed over one of his victims, and each 
of the five will represent the wretch ina 
different costume, with different weapons, 
of different sizes, different in personal 
appearance, with different features and 
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widely divergent expressions of animal 
ferocity. What serious moral or public 
good can be accomplished by such illus- 
tration as this ? 

There are 4000 news stands in and about 
New York city. The mechanical devel- 
opment of the great newspaper of today 
has led up to a traffic between the pub- 
lisher and the news stands which leaves 
the public, the eventual purchasers, ab- 
solutely out of consideration. It is an 
astonishing thing that so vast a scheme, 
so enormous a producer as the newspaper 
establishment, should have absolutely no 
control over its output, should be ignorant 
of the very direction in which it is being 
shipped, of the hands through which it 
passes, of the personnel of the agents who 
dispose of it, of the amounts they receive 
for it and of the correctness of the returns 
they make. The newspaper output is 
sold over the circulation-room counters to 
one, two, or a half score of news agencies 
which buy as they choose, pay as agreed 
upon, and are in no way legally or mor- 
ally responsible to the newspaper for 
the use which they make of its wares. 
The expectant owner receives his cent. 
per cent., and may well be indifferent as 
to whether his newspaper circulates in 
Cherry street, Yonkers or Oshkosh. The 
sale is made and the proceeds are paid in ; 
for further details the newspapers are 
responsible to themselves alone. There 
is absolutely no actual responsibility to 
the public, and the boasted trusteeship 
for the public benefit, which figures so 
prominently in some editorial columns, is 
a mere myth. 

James Gordon Bennett, the elder, is 
responsible for the breaking up of the 
old carrier system, by means of which 
the publisher and the editor spoke direct- 
ly through the carriers to their clientéle, 
the carriers, indeed, being intermediaries 
travelling daily from the home to the 
newspaper office. Under that system a 
newspaper knew with whom it dealt, 
where it circulated and by whom it was 
bought ; the «‘old subscriber’’ was not a 
fiction: there were hundreds and thou- 
sands of him, each feeling a certain pro- 
prietary right and a certain personal 
pride and loyalty in the newspaper which 
was left each morning or afternoon at his 
door by a familiar face. I believe Mr. 
Bennett made the mistake of his life when 
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he put an end to that system. In the old 
times, when the carrier was the agent of 
both the purchaser and publisher, the sale 
of the newspaper was to a very slight 
degree dependent upon the weather, but 
this has now become a very important 
consideration in the commercial aspect of 
newspaper selling. Rain closes up the 
small news stands now all over the city 
and decreases the profits of their owners 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. The 
circulation of a great city daily on a rainy 
or snowy day is very materially less than 
on a fair day. When the rain falls, its 
influence falls with it; the stands being 
shut up, there is no place where the 
public may purchase its papers with 
the same ease. There are few perma- 
nent kiosks or newspaper booths here as 
there are in Paris, and the householder, 
having no newspaper carrier to bring the 
paper to his door, does without it. How 
many people have given this phase of 
journalism a thought? and yet how in- 
teresting it is! There are many thou- 
sand fewer readers, not only of editorials 
and news sensations, but of advertise- 
ments as well, when the rain falls than 
when the sun shines. The old-time car- 
rier, of course, disregarded the weather, 
and braved the elements, summer and 
winter,as a regular part of his business. 
But the new system shifts this loss from 
the shoulders of the newspaper proprie- 
tors to those of the news agencies. 

Fifty years ago James Gordon Bennett’s 
hard fight in New York journalism was 
against the blanket sheet, as he then 
called it, and in favor of the compact and 
well-arranged journal which he then pop- 
ularized. In the fifty years succeeding 
paper has greatly lessened in price, and the 
New York Herald, which was started as 
a penny journal, with white paper worth 
seven or eight cents a pound, perhaps— 
and during the war fifteen cents a pound 
—made its great success under those con- 
ditions. Yet the same newspaper today, 
with paper infinitely less in cost, is sold 
for three cents. The foundation of the 
fortune of the Beach family was made 
on the penny basis of newspaper sales, in 
the old Commercial Advertiser building 
at Nassau and Fulton streets. It is a 
great mistake, as these two instances in- 
dicate, to suppose that penny journalism 
means cheap journalism, and that a one- 
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cent paper must be the product of cheap 
men. There are penny newspapers today 
of national character and widely acknowl- 
edged influence, such as the Philadelphia 
Times, the Philadelphia Record, the 
Philadelphia Inquirer and the Chicago 
News, which publishes twelve pages a 
day for one cent. Of course the penny 
price is most adaptable to afternoon news- 
papers, inasmuch as their expenses are 
materially less, the cost of gas and of 
night work in every direction being very 
considerably different from that of the 
same work inthe daytime. Salaries forday 
work are from twenty per cent. to twenty- 
five per cent. less than those paid to 
journalists for night work. With the 
present cheap paper there is, indeed, no 
reason why as well-directed, as extensive 
and as influential a newspaper as anybody 
could want should not be made and sold 
for a penny. 

Newspaper politics is an interesting 
study in itself. What phase of contem- 
porary journalism is more to be deplored 
than that rivalry which is carried to such 
an extreme between newspapers and 
writers as frequently to degenerate into 
violent abuse and personal hatred? Is it 
not an unnatural thing that the exclusive 
publication of a good story in one newspa- 
per should be received ordinarily in others 
with incredulity for its facts, ridicule for 
their treatment and abuse for the writer? 
Inasmuch as, from the point of view of 
newspaper politics, the credit of the Her- 
ald, for example, must be diminished as 
much as possible after a journalistic coup, 
the Sun, World, Times and Tribune will, 
as often as not, ignore the Herald’s story. 
Or if its value be so great as to set the 


‘community talking, they will take it up 


from a new point of view, as an original 
idea or discovery of their own, and exploit 
it on those lines, with the consistent effort 
to show that the Herald was perpetrating 
a fraud upon the public by its first publica- 
tion, and that their own particular rehash 
of its prior narrative was actuated by a 
high moral purpose in undeceiving the 
newspaper world and the dear public. 
This lack of fellow feeling between news- 
papers is often, unfortunately, as strongly 
existent between writers. If the writers 
have been connected with one journal for 
a sufficient period to become imbued with 
its traditions and prejudices—for newspa- 
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pers have as many prejudices as individu- 
als—they are very apt to constitute them- 
selves its champions, and to praise and 
sustain all that it espouses, while, in turn, 
they decry and ridicule whatever its rivals 
undertake. Nor are they content with 
this. To the men themselves who work 
on these newspapers a feeling of unfriend- 
liness also attaches to a singular degree ; 
instead of there being a common bond of 
sympathy between the news getters, the 
news editors and the editorial writers 
of all the newspapers in one city, and to 
a remoter degree in all cities, their hands 
are against every man’s, and every man’s 
are against theirs. The whole tendency 
of the policy of the most successful jour- 
nals now in evidence is to foster this spirit 
of distrust and lack of mutual regard, not 
only between its own staff and the staffs of 
its rivals, but actually between the mem- 
bers of its own staff. This is a most un- 
pleasant truth. The space man in the 
city department, for example, being a 
newcomer, and having no_ particular 
friends in the office, is not influential 
enough to secure or has not proven him- 
self able to manage the best assign- 
ments. He is not intrusted with the 
most important and lucrative work in his 
department, and learns from the example 
of those about him, and from the demean- 
or of those about him, that merit alone is 
not necessary nor essential to secure what 
he desires. He must have what is called 
a ‘‘pull’’ if he wishes to become the fa- 
vorite space man, to be a little nearer to 
the city editor, to be able to catch the eye 
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of that all-powerful individual, and torun 
up bills of seventy-five dollars a week, 
where the uninfluential, the man without 
a ‘‘pull,’’ with the same attainments and 
the same capacity for producing good 
matter, is barely able to realize at the end 
of the week one-half that sum. The as- 
sistant city editor strives and schemes to 
replace his chief, or to get his own salary 
raised. The city editor, with his little 
clique, loses no opportunity to discredit in 
the eyes of their mutual owner the man- 
aging editor or the news editor, who is 
above him. The managing editor, in the 
same way, is tempted to plan the over- 
throw of the editor-in-chief, who is his 
superior ; each one is encouraged to be a 
secret tale-bearer against all of the others, 
and this is the moral influence of the 
organization : each rejoices in the misfor- 
tunes of the others, and all gloat over the 
defeat of a common enemy. 

After years of active experience in news- 
paper work, and with newspaper men, I 
am more than ever convinced that a news- 
paper cannot afford, any more than the 
individual, to be without a character; and 
that if a man’s character is summed up 
from his life, from the good he has done, 
the evil he has prevented, the homes he 
has brightened and the hearts he has 
gladdened, just so will the inexorable 
judgment of posterity, and of the greater 
public, to which no passion nor prejudice 
of the day can appeal, measure out merci- 
less justice to the journal whose sole ob- 
ject and aim it has been to coin the woes of 
the human race into grist for its owner. 














R. TASWELL LANGDON’S color- 
ing, figure and features were inof- 
fensive, or nearly so. Mr. Taswell Lang- 
don’ 
You must know one or more of those 
mothers who, at intervals of three months, 
call their boys to be inspected, and say : 
«“My son, you do look horribly! You 
must go with me to get a new suit.’’ They 
visit the clothier’s and find a suit for the 
right price. ‘It is just a little tiny bit 
too small for him, but never mind that.’’ 
Such a ready-made boy’s suit Mr. Tas- 
well Langdon gave the impression of 
wearing, for all the maturity that showed 
itself in the lines of his face. 

Some of these lines were apparently due 
to his way of speaking, for he spoke with 
a drawl, throwing his chin forward and 
upward, separating his lips more than 
was necessary and working the jaw exces- 
sively. So the drawl had given him sharp 
lines at each side of the mouth, and had 
drawn the skin about the eyes in sucha 
manner that you might ascribe to the lat- 
ter a vacant expression if by any chance 
you had failed to notice that these were 
really eyes of unusual intelligence. 

Although an American, Mr. Taswell 
Langdon had acquired the use of his hands 
in conversation, because he had been in 
many countries where he could not make 
himself understood by words alone. A 
sidewise manner, apt to mislead those 
who insist upon point-blank and staring 
directness, was in truth merely attribu- 
table to the fact that Mr. Taswell Lang- 
don’s nose was slightly twisted, and (good- 
natured man !) he knew that in profile his 
face was more pleasant to look at, the 
twist being less apparent. His hair and 
mustache inclined to length, darkness 
and disorder, yet he was a very clean man. 
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By MARRION WILCOX. / 





Marrion Wilcox was born in 1558 at Augusta, Ga. 
Yale College and admitted to the New York bar in 1880. He has not followed his 
profession, however, but has given much attention to literary work, to which he 
h las brought skill and insight. 

ing 1881 and 1882, and in 1888-1889 and 1890, studying at Jena, Heidelberg, Berlin, 
Oxford, and several points in Spain, Italy and France. a 
published in New York and London sketches and character studies in four vol- 
umes, entitled Real People, Sefiora Villena and Gray, The Devil is Dead, and Par- 
adise in Hyde Park, which have received critical recognition for their originality 
and freshness, and for their singular litera 
rare quality is especially apparent in dealing with the peculiar South European 
types, with which Mr. Wilcox has thoroughly familiarized himself. 





Every mental picture I make of him must 
include an umbrella, which never had a 
snug cover—yet a good silk umbrella, en- 
tirely rain-proof. 

Though his head was small it was well 
stored indeed with knowledge in layers, 
each layer being labelled, lettered, num- 
bered. He would draw on his funds of in- 
formation by letter. For example, suppose 
you were talking with him about water. 
He would first think the letter W. Then 
he would (so to sp€ak) go to his layers 
and take out envelope Wa—containing 
all that he had ever read about water. 
Then you would have his answer. 

With so little physical strength that he 
shrunk from any sudden exertion or even 
the effort involved in throwing the shoul- 
ders back, he had yet a good deal of en- 
durance—enough for long walks, long 
hours of study and travel. Almost no di- 
gestion he had, poor man. At the end of 
a meal his food—carefully chosen and spe- 
cially prepared, all of it—would seem to 
have intoxicated him just a little. 

As a young man he had known moder- 
ate hardship, to the extent of working his 
way through a New England college ; and 
one story he loved to repeat about himself, 
because it sounded like an incident in the 
career of some leading character in history 
or fiction. This story was to the effect 
that, after he had become eminent enough 
to be the guest of the evening at a certain 
dinner in Washington, his fair hostess 
with flattering interest asked where he 
had laid the foundation of his learn- 


ing. 

‘¢ At Yale,’’ was Mr. Taswell Langdon’s 
reply. 

‘‘Oh, were you there? Then perhaps 


you know my friend Professor X ?"’ 
‘Quite well, madam,’’ said he, very 
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He travelled in central and southern "Europe dur- 
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y delicacy and accuracy of touch. Their 
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simply. ‘I was his hostler for four 
years.”’ 

In that sort of way he did, I must con- 
fess, affect to be unaffected ; but the affec- 
tation was so amiable! There was nota 
mean bone in the man's body. He was 
incapable of serious deceit, but just ro- 
manced about himself quite innocently, 
making of himself a character that he 
could respect, as well as the rest of us. 
«You see,’’ he would say with a laugh, «I 
have reached the age of thirty without 
marrying ; that has enabled me to treat 
myself with respect.’’ 

More than once people have said to me: 
«« What is there about this Langdon 
that makes everybody like him? He 
is such a plain fellow, so ‘badly 
dressed and all that.’’ 

Well, for one thing, he had the rep- 
utation of great learning, yet always gave 
you the impression in speaking with you 
that you were better informed than him- 
self. He wore that rare decoration which 
is perhaps more honorable than the iron 
cross or the red button or the golden 
fleece : he was decorated by the courtesy 
of knowledge. Dear me, it is such arare 
distinction! Modesty in abundance he 
had, but spirit enough to keep him from 
being humble. And then, he was sym- 
pathetic ; he always gave you the sooth- 
ing idea that your affairs were of vital 
importance to him; that your person 
was agreeable to him. «That was his 
trouble,’’ he would confess ; ‘‘ everybody 
and everything interested him; he had 
not enough strength.’’ 

And while he was making such confes- 
sions you would be sure to notice more 
than ever how he sat in a heap or lounged 
against some support. 

Now, I don’t believe that Mr. Taswell 
Langdon was much more robust in mind 
than in body at the time when he was 
hostler for Professor X. At any rate, he 
told me, shortly after he had joined our 
colony of English-speaking people at 
Seville—but what he told must go into 
another short chapter. 


II.—Mr. TASWELL LANGDON’S PLAN. 


One morning the postman brought us 
this circular: 
‘* Colegio de los Siete Idiomas. 
‘‘Un caballero norte-americano, Licen- 
45 
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ciado de Leyes, Abogado del Estado de 
Nueva-York, Catedratico de la Universi- 
dad de Yale (Estados-Unidos), 4 donde, 
como en las principales Universidades de 
Inglaterra y Alemania, ha hecho estensos 
estudios, autor de varias obras literarias 
inglesas, ofrece dar lecciomes de inglés, 
aleman, francés, italiano, latin y griego, 
como tambien de historia natural, geo- 
grafia, matematica, quimica, fisica, etc. 
‘«« Dirfjanse por informes 4 
‘«Calle Fernandez Espino, nfim. 1. 


” 


Which I take the liberty of translating, 
with inelegant literalness, as follows : 


«« School of Seven Languages. 

«A North-American gentleman, who is 
a lawyer and member of the New York 
bar, instructor at Yale University in the 
United States, where, as also at the prin- 
cipal universities of England and Ger- 
many, he has pursued extensive courses 
of study and published some English liter- 
ary works, offers to give lessons in Eng- 
lish, German, French, Italian, Latin and 
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Greek, likewise in natural history, geog- 
raphy, mathematics, chemistry, physics, 
etc. 

«This furnishes to the principal fami- 
lies of Seville an opportunity to secure for 
their sons the advantages of a most ex- 
cellent education, in the foreign style, 
without the disadvantages connected with 
residence in a foreign country. 

“Only a limited number of scholars 
will be received, in order that due atten- 
tion may be given to them. 

‘‘For information apply to No. 1 Fer- 
nandez Espino street.’’ 


Now, by all that is modest, what stray 
‘« North American ’’ pedagogue was this, 
bringing his shipload of erudition to the 
port of Seville, of all placesin the world— 
to ignorant and proudly ignorant Seville? 

I could scarcely wait to dress. I almost 
ran to Calle Fernandez Espino, nim. 1, 
‘‘for information.’’ The house I knew 
quite well as a ‘: house of guests ”’ (in Span- 
ish phrase), kept by a stout, good-looking 
Welshwoman whose father had been sent 
to Seville in the employ of English capi- 
talists. I was taken to a room on the 
second floor, and there, sitting in a heap 
on the sofa, was Mr. Taswell Langdon. 

At first he did not know me ; then great 
shouts went up—shouts of recognition 
and of laughter. 

«Did you get my circular?’ he cried. 
«« Was that what brought you ?”’ 

“Your circular! You amazing old 
joker !”’ 

‘Not much of a joke,’’ he said, sober- 
ing. ‘In fact, it’s dead earnest.”’ 

‘* You mean , 

«IT mean just what is stated in that 
grandiloquent circular, adapted to Span- 
ish tastes.”’ 

Then we had a long talk, going over 
our experience since we had last met, 
years before; but as I am in a hurry to 
get at his scholars in Seville, pray allow 
me to cut the introductory part short. 

He had found his ambition, he said, one 
day when he was sponging the forelegs 
of Professor X's horse. ‘Then he had 





* The circular is genuine, the plan a fact; and I trust Mr. Taswell Langdon will not resent being 


made a plan covering years of study, and, 
taking a deep breath, had bound himself 
to the plan by the biggest oath he knew. 
You see, he realized that he was weak, 
and he wanted plan and oath to lean upon 
as he forced his way to the goal of his 
ambition—the name and fame of a great 
scholar. With American ingenuity and 
adaptability he had continued to support 
himself, turning his hand to almost any 
kind of work that had a living in it yet 
left some leisure for his books ; teaching 
and writing with moderate success when 
no more remunerative occupation could 
be found ; laying by money for extraordi- 
nary expenses, and then, when enough 
had been saved, spending it to the last cent 
without a thought beyond the accomplish- 
ment of his immediate purpose.* Not the 
least interesting feature in his plan was 
that which dealt with the languages, cus- 
toms and history of modern European na- 
tions. During almost ten years he had de- 
voted all his available time to these sub- 
jects, and had succeeded in making himself 
at home in France, England, Germany 
and Italy, regarding himself as a resident 
rather than a mere tourist while in each 
of these countries ; but when Spain’s turn 
came he found himself not only without 
money but also out of patience with the 
old method of earning and saving. At- 
tempting to conquer this distaste, he only 
found that it grew upon him ; so then— 
another deep breath (he would not use 
the word inspiration, saying it was too 
fine for him)—odds and ends sold to pay 
his passage, and, still leaning on his 
plan, behold Mr. Taswell Langdon in 
Seville ! 

His circular issued in haste ; my call, 
also in haste ; that is the whole story up 
to the time of meeting. 

The circular served the end for which it 
was intended—it brought scholars. Not 
a word in it for which Langdon had not 
his reason ready. When I ventured to 
say that I could not understand his call- 
ing it the «‘ School of Seven Languages”’ 
when only six languages were mentioned 
in the body of the circular, he drawled : 


slipped into the real situation. Another New Englander who took things somewhat as did Langdon 
was my friend Doctor D. He would practise medicine in Boston with brilliant results for a while; 
then say: “* What does this amount to? I must learn something. I must live alittle!" Then he would 
close his office and go abroad ; spend all he had; return to his profession for further supplies ; go abroad 


again, and so on. 
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‘« Well, the seventh language is Span- 
ish, of course.’’ 

‘‘But who is going to learn that—in 
Spain ?’’ I asked. 

‘Why, er—I am going to learn that,’’ 
he said. ‘I must do something for my- 
self, of course.’’ 





Il1I.—THE First OF MR. TASWELL ILANG- 


DON’S SCHOLARS. 


Fortunately for him, knowing scarcely 
enough Spanish to 
make himself under- 
stood, his first scholar 
spoke French fluently. 

That was Sefiora 
Mendez, Spanish wife 
of Mendez Bey, a high 
officer at the court of 
the late Khedive. 

Half oriental as An- 
dalusian society is— 
what with its uncertain 
admixture of Moorish 
blood and Moorish 
traditions—the charac- 
ter of Sefiora Mendez 
showed how easy it was 
for an Andalusian to 
become wholly oriental. 
She was only spending 
a season in her native 
town; most of the win- 
ters of her married life 
(she was about forty, 
and had been married 
at fifteen) had been 
passed in Cairo and her 
summers in Alexan- 
dria. 

She 
conversation, still call- 
ing them secrets after they were told. 
‘« To grow old imperceptibly—that is the 
secret,’’ she would say. ‘To frequent 
balls—yes ; but dancing less and less, and 
spending more and more time in the card 
room. To make friends of the women of 
one’s own age; to watch gray hairs come 
in their heads also; and, sitting at cards, 
to have occupation for the hands, so that 
when gentlemen come to pay court we may 
be busy, and, though they lean over our 
chairs, we may seem not to flirt at our 
age. To give up dancing—yes !’’—doub- 
ling her fist and shaking it with resolu- 
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tion—‘‘ yes, but the fact is that does take 
courage. When one is near the door of 
the card room, and one is not yet too 
plain—one is well dressed—a gentleman 
invites you to waltz. He says to you, 
‘Madame, how does it happen that you 
dance no more?’ And you reply, ‘ Sir, 
as for me, the leaves are beginning to 
fall’—and then you laugh, showing fine 
teeth. 

‘‘He entreats you; he pays you com- 
pliments; he begs you for one waltz 
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more—only one. Then—why, then you 
do need courage, and very graciously you 
say : ‘But, sir, you must excuse me this 
evening, for the countess is claiming her 
revenge at bézique, and you know it is a 
question of honor.’ And then, turning 
to the countess, who appreciates your mo- 
tives, you say : ‘ My pretty one, I am at 
your service.’ 

««One must leave off while the men still 
desire to dance with one, and then they 
continue to invite you always—not with 
intention of securing you for a partner, 
but what does that matter to gray hairs? 
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When one passes the gallant gentlemen 
say : 

‘«* Not this evening, Sefiora Mendez?’ 

‘«« Not this evening, I thank you very 
much, sirs.’’’ 

This plaintive talk made her wonderfully 
attractive, for there really was not a gray 
hair visible above her smooth brow ; her 
lips looked just fully ripe ; it seemed there 
had been never a care to take from her 
eyes their soft, liquid light. But if her au- 
ditor looked or spoke his admiration too 
warmly she would know how to cool sen- 
timent with a dash of humor, yet without 
turning the conversation too suddenly 
away from herself. ‘‘My husband,’’ she 
would say, ‘‘how I wish you knew him, 
sir, but he cannot leave his post. He is 
so good-natured—my Mendez. Fancy: in 
the morning I may say to him, ‘ Men- 
dez, you must get up;’ then I put my 
little foot against his very little back 
(Mendez is much smaller and lighter than 
Iam), with a delicate movement—ping ! 
there lies Mendez on the carpet. But he 
is so good-natured! And besides, he is 
so fat that the fall does not harm him. 

«« Afterwards, in the evening, when I 
have seen Mendez, so dignified, so proud, 
standing before the khedive with his 
breast covered with decorations ; and when 
I have heard the chamberlain announcing 
‘Monsieur the Baron de Mendez, Ambas- 
sador of , Consul of » ete., ete:,’ 
then I have said to myself: ‘Fancy it! 
There is the man I kicked out of bed only 
this morning.’ And Mendez is so good- 
natured !”’ 

Our English words are either naked or 
bundled up in furs. I don’t pretend, in 
translation, to convey the reserve, the ar- 
tistic holding-at-arm’s-length, that Sefiora 
Mendez put into her Spanish or French. 
She used the two languages indifferently. 

An Andalusian orientalized, sphinx- 
like, graceful with a quiet and immovable 
grace, her stories, that she told whenever 
there was nothing else to say, were like 
classics—so pure in style and so smooth. 
Gesticulation she would indeed allow her- 
self, but using only forearm, wrist and hand 
—her elbows glued to her sides. If it ever 
became necessary to raise the elbow fora 
conspicuous gesture, that would call for 
a gracious ‘‘Pardon me: like this.’’ She 
was indeed conscious of all the animation 
that was her birthright, as an Andalusian ; 
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but she fully realized her size: she knew 


that she was a very large woman. How 
to indulge in the animation by means of 
which a slender person wins applause? In 
her answer to this problem lay her victory, 
for she attained a sort of quiet sparkle. 

And you will not think « quiet sparkle’’ 
a contradiction of terms, for you have seen 
the jewels in old white wine as you helda 
glass of it up to the light, or you have sat 
before an open wood fire that has burned 
beyond its snapping period but has not 
yet begun to need a fresh log. 

Sefiora Mendez wrote to Langdon, ac- 
knowledging receipt of his circular and 
requesting an interview at her father’s 
house in Calle Alfonso x11. Repairing to 
that street of palaces, Langdon found, at 
the given number, a house like a fortress, 
its heavy double doors studded with enor- 
mous brass spikes, a glimpse of greenery 
in its patio showing like a bit of paradise 
through its dark portal. Alfonso x1. is 
perhaps the most impressive of Seville’s 
fashionable streets. It is fashionable with- 
out being modern ; the great residences 
of famous old families in that quarter 
seem to have been built with the millions 
of Mexican and Peruvian gold sent home 
in the time of Cortez and Pizarro. 

The lady was arrayed for this interview 
in the European style, which is now the 
correct thing among Egyptian fashion- 
ables, and she received Mr. Langdon with 
marked favor. 

After the preliminaries had been dis- 
posed of, «« And you will consent to give 
instruction in the Greek ?’’ asked Sefiora 
Mendez, smiling faintly. 

‘«Certainly, madame,’’ said Langdon. 

‘‘Then I am very much pleased,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ for we have many Greeks in Egypt. 
I should like to learn the Greek from you 
—conversationally. Will you teach me to 
converse in Greek ?”’ 

Poor Langdon ! 

He could explain the differences between 
ancient and modern Greek, he could em- 
phasize the importance of the former and 
minimize the interest of the latter, but he 
could not move Sefiora Mendez from her 
intention. 

‘‘ Never mind those little differences,”’ 
she said. ‘ Will you not come each day 
to instruct me in the Greek, conversation- 
ally, without those refinements which a 
woman's mind cannot grasp ?”’ 
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She woud not take a refusal—he was 
in forit. Day after day he went to Alfon- 
so x11. street, finding that he was really 
not expected to teach more than he knew, 
and that she insisted upon believing that 
he knew a hundred times more than he 
was willing to teach or she to learn. And 
they played cards ‘‘avec rage,’’ as she 
expressed it. 

Rapidly the acquaintance ripened into 
something like friendship. Sefiora Men- 
dez no longer discarded her cigarette as 
as Mr. 


ap- 


soon 
Langdon 
peared. 

‘«« But there is 
no such thing 
as friendship 
among these 
people,’ said 
Mt. Langdon to 
himself. «« With 
them it is either 
indifference or 
love,’’ 

He reached 
this conclusion 
one balmy even- 
ing in the mid- 
dle of his first 
course of les- 
sons ; but when 
he arrived at 
the house in Al- 
fonso x11. street 
he found with 
his pupil, in the 
room where his 
lessons were 
given, a wWo- 
man somewhat 
younger, some- 
what more winning, somewhat less stout 
than Sefiora Mendez. And with this 
stranger was a boy seven or eight years 
of age. 

‘s Monsieur the professor,’’ said Sefiora 
Mendez, ‘‘ let me present my daughter, 
Emeraude de Bresilla. And this’’—lead- 
ing the boy forward—« is my grandson.”’ 

After the usual greetings had been in- 
terchanged, ‘‘ Shall we have bézique or 
baccarat ?’’ said Sefiora Mendez. 


’ 


IV.—OTHER SCHOLARS. 


Bernal Diaz del Castillo, a descendant 
of the famous discoverer, conqueror and 
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historian of that name—the companion 
of Cortez in Mexico—looked like his 
sixteenth-century ancestor, being stout, 
brown, with enormous shoulders, promi- 
nent stomach and short, straight legs. He 
wore mustache and imperial in the style 
of the early sixteenth-century grandee. 
The oldest son in this branch of the Diaz 
family was always obliged to cut his beard 
in that fashion, in order that anyone see- 
ing him might say, ‘‘ There is a Diaz del 
Castillo without any doubt.’’ Moreover, 
a portrait of the 
great ancestor 
represented 
him as marvel- 
lously full- 
chested; it 
was, therefore, 
esteemed neces- 
sary for his 
male descend- 
ants to be al- 
most deformed 
in this particu- 
lar, with thorax 
trebled by 
pride, atavism 
and padding; 
yet they all 
smoked cigar- 
ettes of black 
tobacco and 
coarse paper 
from morning 
till night, and 
said they found 
tobacco very 
strengthening 
to the throat. 

Gaspar and 
Ramon Diaz del 
Castillo, young men respectively twenty 
andeighteen years of age, came to Langdon 
for lessons in anumber of subjects. When 
a suitable time had elapsed the teacher 
sent in his bill, but no notice was taken 
of it. Another statement was mailed to 
the father—still no response. 

Now fancy our honest (scrupulously 
honest) Langdon, resolved to demand his 
rights, standing before the wrought-iron 
screen in the portal of the old Diaz del 
Castillo family mansion, which was situ- 
ated in a street that leads out from the 
Plaza de la Encarnacion. 

He rang the bell repeatedly, but nobody 
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came. Finally, looking across the inner 
court, he distinguished the figure of a 
slatternly maid servant, who, from the 
deep shadow of a gallery in the rear, was 
looking him over at her leisure. 

‘‘What does your grace desire?’’ the 
servant shouted, seeing that she was dis- 
covered. It seemed to Langdon that the 
empty galleries surrounding this big patio 
swelled the woman’s voice with an insult- 
ing resonance. 

“TI wish to see the gentleman of the 
house,’’ he said. 

‘‘And what does your grace want?”’ 
she again asked, without stirring from 
her easy position. 

‘‘T wish to see the gentleman of the 
house,’’ Langdon repeated. 

‘Ts it about a bill?”’ 

Now, just as it happened, this was quite 
correct, yet the answer ‘‘ Yes ’’ would have 
classed Langdon with small tradespeople 
and collectors. That would have been a 
misleading answer, to say the least, so 
the caller hesitated for an instant. 

‘‘T don’t know whether he is at home 
or not,’’ the maid continued. 

‘©Go and find out!’’ cried Langdon. 

‘‘Anything about a bill?” 

In the midst of this dialogue a whining 
voice from above was heard. Curiosity 
got the better of Sefiora Diaz del Castillo, 
and «* Who is it, Maria ?’’ she asked. 

Langdon caught sight of her over the 
railing of a gallery on the left-hand side 
of the patio, and called to her. 

‘‘Ay, the sefior professor !—What do 
you mean, Maria, you slut? Open the 
door, you worthless baggage !—Be pleased 
to walk right in, sir.’’ 

As the door swung open and Langdon 
entered he heard the mistress scolding 
her servant. His rapidly acquired but 
still imperfect knowledge of Andalusian 
slang did not enable him to understand 
all the words used, but he caught terms 
which he had heard the mule drivers 
employ when their beasts required oaths 
as well as resounding blows to urge them 
forward. 

‘‘Oh, sefior professor, you want to see 
my husband ?”’ the lady inquired, coming 
graciously forward. «If it’s something 
naughty my boys have been doing, will I 
not do as well ?”’ 

Mr. Langdon was forced to smile at this 
reference to the big-chested boys of eigh- 
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teen and twenty, but assured her that 
they had not been naughty and said he 
wished to see Sefior Diaz del Castillo par- 
ticularly. 

Hearing the word particularly, the lady 
emitted a little regretful sound, made by 
the tongue in contact with the upper 
teeth. 

(Teeth and tongue—the sound repeated 
four or five times) «‘ Ah, the bill !’’ she 
said softly. Her teeth, tongue and palate 
were all employed to express regret that 
cannot be spelled. Regret spread over 
her round face and became supreme. 

Langdon saw two or three dirty chil- 
dren who peeped at him from half-opened 
doors. The house seemed suddenly awake 
and there was a great slamming of dishes. 
On the walls of the room to which he was 
conducted were views of places in which 
the people had never been ; nor could any 
member of the family tell what these 
pictures represented. Their ancestor had 
travelled for the entire race ; these descend- 
ants would buy foreign landscapes and 
forget the address. 

After a long, whispered consultation be- 
tween the master and mistress of the 
house, Sefior Diaz del Castillo advanced, 
shooing the children away from patio and 
corridors as he came. But Langdon heard 
the children say, as they went with reluc- 
tant feet and lingering backward glances, 
that brother Gaspar and brother Ramon 
had been naughty and the teacher had 
come to tell about it. 

«You must excuse these children, Pro- 
fessor Langdon,’’ Sefior Diaz del Castillo 
said ; ‘but I have a nursery maid and a 
governess who are jackasses.’’ 

Langdon was conscious of some embar- 
rassment. “I hope it will not trouble 
you,’’ he said, «if I inquire why you 
have not settled my bill, which has been 
standing so long. I presume a man of 
large affairs, like yourself, sometimes for- 
gets such trifles."’ 

Shaking his head sadly, «Ah, sefior 
professor,’’ said the other, ‘‘ you want me 
to pay that bill.’’ It was not a question, 
it was a melancholy conviction. 

‘‘But I know you yourself want to pay 
it,’ said Langdon; ‘only, being a man 
of engrossing affairs, you must have over- 
looked it.”’ 

‘««No, I have not overlooked it. I will 
pay it; but a thing that I always put off 























to the last is a school bill. 
There are certain things in life 
that really seem to be unneces- 
sary.’’ 

‘« But schooling is surely one 
of the most necessary things 
in life,’’ said Langdon. 

This statement roused Sefior 
Diaz del Castillo from his 
quiet mood. In a moment he 
was all excitement. «‘ Educa- 
tion a necessary thing?’’ he 
queried. «Toa certain point 
only. It is necessary to read, 
to write and to calculate, be- 
cause then people cannot de- 
ceive you. A laboring man 
requires nothing else ; a gen- 
tleman is born with every- 
thing else. What good will 
the education of those boys do 
me? I shall never get a 
peseta from them. No, it just 
gives them the right to be in- 
solent. Let them read suffi- 
ciently to read the newspapers 
and learn what is going on in 
the great world of politics, so 
as to know the proper views fora gentle- 
man to hold in regard to the defence of 
his country—that is enough. What is it 
I have been doing? I have been, practi- 
cally, making them pay for the « privilege’ 
of working over books. Still, it is the fash- 
ion to send boys to school. My friends 
Nufiez and Velasquez do it, and I presume 
they pay. Yes, I wish to pay the bill.’’ 

And he did pay. 

Now, as Langdon went from the great 
Diaz del Castillo house he might have been 
expected (inasmuch as he was a student of 
the history of civilization) to draw a curi- 
ous parallel between the views of the man 
he had just left and the views of that 
tough old sixteenth-century Bernal Diaz 
del Castillo, companion of Cortez. But in 
point of fact his thoughts took another 
direction. He was wondering how much 
importance should be attached to the 
home manners of people like the Diaz del 
Castillo family : the men without collars 
or cravats ; the women in white petticoats 
and white waists. 

«They do not waste elegance on each 
other,’’ mused this student of manners 
and customs. ‘I wonder how much civil- 
ization it takes to make people care about 






























‘“** THEN THE NUN TELL ME TO ASK LISETA TO PLAY THE PIANO.’’ 


wearing pretty what-you-call-ems in 
which to please the eyes of home people 
who have to pay the bills.’’ 

But our good « sefior professor ’’ did not 
refuse to receive much younger scholars— 
even the youngest applying for admission 
to his coiegio. Not that there was any 
merit in this complaisance ; he said and 
thought only that he couldn't afford to 
refuse them. He was therefore brought 
into contact with the Spanish idea (not 
exclusively Spanish, we must confess) that 
education consists in getting the children 
out of the house, to let them make noise 
in the teacher’s house—to which end the 
Andalusian parent is willing to pay, or 
promise to pay, from two to five dollars a 
month, as though for a day nursery. 

Among other pupils, twolittle boys were 
brought to Mr. Langdon by their mother, 
the vivacious wife ofa banker whose house 
had a branch or agency in Paris. The 
family being thus almost equally at home 
in the world city and the provincial capi- 
tal, this lady’s character was a product of 
two distinct yet sympathetic centres, and 
I can only attempt to show somewhat of 
the influence of both by setting down a 
bit of her confidences to Langdon—and, 











for that matter, to all the world, including 
myself; for this bright woman knew that 
she charmed people by her confidences. 
Her Spanish-French construction of sen- 
tences may possibly (I doubt it) be con- 
veyed or suggested in English. 

‘« Here are my last two youngest ; I con- 
fide them to you, sir,’’ she said. ‘My 
two oldest—if you knew how much those 
girls’ education cost me at the convent ! 
And what good it do? They never learn 
anything for success in life. One of the 
sisters brings them from the convent in 
Castillejo. That was years ago, but I 
remember it like yesterday. 

‘‘I say to Teresita, after I have em- 
braced her, ‘You glad tu be home, my 
dear?’ 

*«¢ Yes, ma’am.’ 

‘‘ Teresita she sit so straight, with her 
hands crossed—and she a young lady. 

‘«« You love me, Teresita ?’ 

««« Yes, ma’am.’ 

‘‘T turn to Liseta. 

“«Tiseta, you hungry, my dear?’ 

««« Yes, ma’am’—and she make a long 
nose—she learn that at the convent. 

‘‘Then the nun tell me I can ask them 
questions in any part of the catechism, 
and they can answer. 

‘‘SolI say: ‘Teresita, where’s Paris?’ 

‘«¢In France, ma’am.’ 

‘Teresita, she know everything !"’ 

The speaker—the banker’s wife—had 
never troubled herself to know where 
Paris was, even when she was there. 

‘Teresita, she can tell you all the 
names of the cities in Australia and 
America; but what for, my professor? 
That doesn’t give Teresita success. You 
think, when she receive a gentleman in 
the drawing room, she say : ‘ Washington 
is in this state, and California is the cap- 
ital of some province or other’? No, my 
friend, that doesn’t bring the success. 

‘¢ Then the nun tell me to ask Liseta to 
play the piano. Liseta, she sit down and 
she play bong, bong—something serious, 
melancholy—Beethoven, Mozart—and I 
say to her: ‘Ijiseta, have pity! You 
make mecry!’ That was not to entertain 
the people. That was not education. 

‘‘When did my Teresita and my Liseta 
get their education? When they went to 
Paris. At the theatre, at the opera bouffe, 
Liseta catch the airs by ear. She never 
play with the notes any more: she play 
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something gay. And she pick up what 
she hear at the theatre to say to the 
gentlemen—something funny, something 
to make people laugh. Above all, she 
learn to dress. When she ride in the 
Bois, her shoes, her hats, all—perfection ; 
and people say: ‘That handsome Miss 
Liseta !? Not one word about those 
cities and rivers in America. And, my 
professor, I pay all that money for those 
rivers in America ; and Teresita, she make 
no success with those rivers in America. 

‘«Qne day a card is brought of a Rus- 
sian gentleman my daughter has met at 
a ball, and we pass that card around, but 
nobody can pronounce the name. Teresita 
has not come down stairs yet. And I say 
to the company : ‘ Wait till my daughter 
come down ; she knows how to pronounce 
everything. In the convent she have 
learn the names of all the rivers in Amer- 
ica, with names like this’’’—measuring 
the names between plump hands, with 
confronting palms, and polished nails on 
jewelled fingers bent backwards. 

«And Teresita, she come into the room 
at the same time with a Russian lady who 
calls on me. And I say to Teresita: ‘ My 
dear, pronounce this Russian name.’ And 
the Russian lady say: ‘You know, our 
names are very difficult.’ But I say: 
‘Excuse me; she has learned all the 
names of the Indian rivers and she can 
read everything.’ 

‘‘T give the card to Teresita’’—using 
the palm of her left hand as the card and 
showing how Teresita scrutinized it. 

‘And Teresita, she read the name out 
loud. She read aloud, and the Russian 
lady she laugh, laugh. And I say: 
‘What’s the matter ?’ 

‘‘ My professor, you see, Teresita don’t 
know how at all! I spend all that money 
for those Indian names, and Teresita 
doesn’t know one !”’ 

Mr. Taswell Langdon had a few other 
scholars, but they need not be mentioned 
at this time. The pleasant thing to have 
to record is that he was successful—not 
largely, but characteristically successful. 
He made his point, like a true American, 
and then sailed by way of Gibraltar. So 
there was never a trace of bitterness in 
his laughter when he told us about his 
experiences, learning and teaching, learn- 
ing by means of teaching, in southern 
Spain. 





























AS TO CERTAIN ACCEPTED 








HEROES. 


By HENRY CABOT LODGE. 


HERE have appeared lately some 

very notable prose translations of 
the Homeric poems; Professor Palmer’s 
Odyssey, and the Iliad and Odyssey «done 
into English’’ by Mr. Andrew Lang, Mr. 
Butcher, Mr. Leaf and Mr. Myers. These 
translations seem to prove the decided 
superiority of fine prose in giving an 
English version of the great Greek ep- 
ics. Whatever their advantages, metre or 
rhyme, or both, impose such conditions 
upon the translator that he is inevitably 
forced to depart more widely from his 
original than if he were not so fettered. 
Of course, a dry and baldly literal render- 
ing of Homer into English prose is of 
little value, except as a labor-saving device 
for the schoolboy. The proposition that 
prose is the best vehicle for translation 
rests necessarily on the assumption that 
the prose itself is of the best, and such is 
certainly the case in these new versions. 
All are the work of ripe scholars, and all 
have the true literary touch. The Eng- 
lish is not only fine, but thoroughly poetic 
in substance if not in form. It is true 
they are translations, but it seems as if 
nothing else could be said against them. 


They preserve the spirit and fire of the 
original better than any other rendering, 
and they bear us along and make us feel 
the rush and swing of the story with a 
strength of which no translation in verse 
has hitherto shown itself capable. I con- 
fess that I rather prefer Professor Palmer, 
because his language is simpler, some- 
what more direct and more purely of to- 
day. The slightly archaic forms and occa- 
sional archaic words used by Mr. Lang 
and his associates do not seem a gain. 
More or less archaic English is practically 
no nearer Homer than the English of to- 
day, and yet it is distant from our own 
modes of thought and speech. The em- 
ployment of archaisms seems, in fact, to 
contravene directly the sound rule laid 
down in Mr. Lang’s introduction to the 
Odyssey, that a translation should above 
all things conform to the taste of and 
speech of its day, as otherwise it falls short 
of its first duty of making the original as 
simple and comprehensible as possible. 
Yet, after all, this is but a small point. 
Where everything is so good it is in- 
vidious to grumble, or even to draw com- 
parisons. Moreover, my purpose is not to 
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analyze or criticise the merits or demerits 
of these translations, which may be said 
to be really wholly admirable, but to set 
down certain impressioris which have 
come to me, or, rather, which have been 
renewed and sharpened by a fresh reading 
of Homer. To most boys, I think, the 
study of Greek is a sore trial, and itis a 
real misfortune that the Homeric poems 
should be associated in their minds with 
the idea of a disagreeable task. At the 
same time, although boys do not realize 
the splendor of Homer’s poetry, or the 
beauty of Homer purely as literature, the 
story of Odysseus, simply as a story, has to 
them an abiding charm despite the highly 
adverse circumstances under which they 
first encounter it. On the other hand, it 
puzzles most boys, I think, as it puzzled 
me, to understand why it was worth 
while to learn with great labor a lan- 
guage which in the Iliad, the only book 
we knew, was devoted to the exploits of 
what seemed to the boyish mind a set of 
not over brave savages, very inferior in all 
ways to such heroes of youth as Saladin 
ard Richard of the Lion Heart, or as 
Uncas and Leather-Stocking. The boyish 
insensibility to the wonder and beauty of 


the poetry passes away like many better 
things of early days, but the boyish judg- 
ment as to the characters of the Iliad, 
after many readings and a good many 
years, seems to have been on the whole 


correct. If it is correct, then it is not 
unworthy of consideration, for it is desir- 
able in literature and art as well as in the 
practical affairs of everyday life to look at 
things as they really are, and to try not 
to be led away either by confusions or 
conventions. 

As literature the Homeric poems are so 
great that the world has fallen very easily 
into the habit of assuming that because 
the poetry is noble and beautiful the 
people whom it depicts are noble and 
beautiful also. This is a natural error, 
but it is none the less an error, for there 
is no necessary connection between the 
merit of a literature and that of the people 
it pictures tous. Neither is it of moment 
whether the work is history or fiction. It 
makes no difference so far as this question 
is concerned whether the men and women 
of whom Homer sang ever lived or not. 
They are a good deal more real and 
have entered far more into human life 
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and thought than many people who un- 
doubtedly have lived and died, and, like 
brave Percy, been food for worms. They 
have been used as types and examples; 
their words have become part of the 
speech, their deeds a portion of the history 
of mankind. Their very names have gone 
broadcast throughout the world and have 
been given to children without a drop of 
Greek blood in their veins, who in many 
instances very likely went through life 
without ever reading the exploits of their 
namesakes, or knowing who those name- 
sakes were. 

Such people as those whom we know 
in the lliad and the Odyssey, whether 
they really lived once upon a time, or 
whether they were but the creations of 
the poet’s brain, deserve consideration 
for their effect on humanity quite as 
much as most well-established historic 
characters. Moreover, whether the heroes 
of the Iliad existed or not in those precise 
forms, they certainly existed as a society, 
for Homer, like all great imaginative 
writers of healthy mind, pictured what he 
saw and knew. He threw over it all the 
glamour of genius, but as he was a great 
genius he was therefore essentially true 
both to life and nature. 

Let us look then at these Homeric char- 
acters in the light of historical common 
sense, with Homer himself as our author- 
ity. Let us forget for a moment that 
they are chronicled in verse of surpass- 
ing beauty, and take only the bare facts 
as Homer gives them. 

Before coming to details it must be 
remembered at the outset that these 
Homeric people have been held up for 
generations among the children of men 
not as heroes, in the technical sense of 
belonging to what is called the heroic age, 
but as real and lasting heroes to be ever 
imitated and admired. We need go no 
further for an example than to Mr. Myers’ 
sonnet prefixed to this very translation in 
order to find Achilles called « chivalric.’ 
Let us begin, therefore, with Achilles, 
greatest and most heroic of the heroes. 
What are the facts about him as Homer 
gives them? They are easily obtained, 
for the wrath of Peleus’ son and its con- 
sequences really form the Iliad, and, fa- 
miliar as they are, I must venture to 
restate them, for on these facts, plainly 
stated, the case largely turns. 




















Achilles was admittedly the best fighter, 
the strongest man and the most impor- 
tant chief among those who gathered with 
their followers for the siege of Troy. On 
the way thither the combined forces land- 
ed on a buccaneering expedition and took 
the city of King Aetion. To Achilles in 
his share of the spoils fell Briseis, to Aga- 
memnon, Chryseis. But the latter was 
the daughter of the priest of Phoebus, and 
when Agamemnon refused to give her up 
the sun god sent a pestilence among the 
Greeks. Then Achilles insisted that Aga- 
memnon should give up Chryseis and the 
king of men agreed, but on condition that 
he should have Briseis by way of compen- 
sation. Thereupon followed a dispute, 
purely verbal and physically harmless, 
which is an interesting example of the 
dignity of this particular body of heroes. 
There is in it, alas, only a ha’porth of ar- 
gument to an intolerable deal of personal 
abuse. At one stage the god-like Achilles 
came almost to the point of fighting, but as 
that was something the Homeric warriors 
always considered carefully, he counselled 
with Athene, whoadvised him not to fight 
but to revile Agamemnon—a course which 
Achilles pursued with the utmost good- 
will and success. 

We discover from the conversation 
which ensued that in the opinion of 
Achilles the king of men was « shame- 
less,’’ ‘‘crafty,’’ and a ‘‘dog-face,’’ that 
he was a drunkard with the « heart of a 
deer,’’ without :‘courage to arm for bat- 
tle,’’ or ««to lay ambush.’’ Agamemnon 
was more guarded in his language, hav- 
ing a wholesome fear of Achilles’ su- 
perior strength, but he carried his point 
and got Briseis when Chryseis was re- 
turned. Thereupon Achilles retired to 
his tent, a movement which by his action 
has become the common metaphor for 
sulking, and then through his mother’s 
aid he obtained from Zeus the promise 
that he should be avenged by having the 
Greeks driven and beaten by the Trojans 
until they were ready to sue for his return 
on hisown terms. All, as we know, went 
as he amiably desired. His friends and 
allies were beaten and slaughtered in a 
series of engagements, and Achilles 
brought all this upon them and, in fact, 
deserted them because a slave girl had 
been taken from him. His allies evident- 
ly understood him, for they tried to bribe 


’ 
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him to come back by offering gold, a 
form of persuasion which was perhaps 
judicious but was certainly not heroic. 
The one cry of Achilles throughout is, 
in fact, that he had not received his 
proper share of the plunder, and that even 
from what he got the best had been 
taken. For a treachery so considerable 
and so vindictive as his, the cause, baldly 
stated, does not seem very noble. 

Finally the Greeks were so pushed that 
Achilles permitted his dearest friend to 
wear his own magic armor and lead forth 
the famous Myrmidons. In the ensuing 
fight Patroclus was killed by Hector, who 
got the armor and put it on, and the news 
of Patroclus’ fall was brought to Achilles, 
who was filled with rage and grief. Ashe 
was invulnerable except at the heel one 
might suppose that this great fighter 
would have caught up the first weapons 
he could find and rushed forth to avenge 
his friend. Not at all. Hesat him down 
after much fine talk and waited until his 
mother procured from Vulcan a new and 
more splendid set of impenetrable armor. 
Thus equipped he sallied forth and, as 
might be expected, killed without difficul- 
ty anumber of unimportant persons and 
drove the Trojans before him. He slew 
all who came in his way, even those who 
begged for quarter—which it must be said 
all the Greeks did habitually and appar- 
ently from preference. In the case of Ly- 
kaon, however, Achilles went a step be- 
yond even the general pleasant custom. 
Lykaon not only fell atthe great warrior’s 
feet and asked for mercy, but he was total- 
ly unarmed. Achilles, rather amused at 
the request for quarter, butchered the de- 
fenceless boy and passed on. This was 
very likely a customary deed, suitable to 
the time and place, but abstractly it was 
hardly a heroic one. 

At last he came to Hector, who awaited 
him outside the walls. Hector sought an 
agreement that the victor should return 
the body of the vanquished in the fight, 
a proposition which Achilles, with the 
abusive words of which he had large 
command, declined. Hector ran three 
times around the walls and Achilles 
failed to overtake him. Then Athene 
appeared in the likeness of Deiphobus 
and persuaded Hector to stand. Achilles 
threw his spear without effect, and 
Hector threw his 


Athene returned it. 
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and turned to his brother, Deiphobus, for 
a second, only to find that there was no 
one there. Then, as Shakespeare would 
put it, «they fight, and Hector is slain,”’ 
After his victory the «‘ chivalric’’ Achilles 
dragged Hector’s body behind his char- 
iot, proposed to give it to the dogs, slew 
twelve Trojan prisoners in honor of Patro- 
clus, and finally gave up Hector’s body 
only by the direct intervention of the gods. 

This, in the dryest outline, is the 
story of Achilles, as Homer gives it. 
What manner of man do the facts dis- 
close? Simply an unusually brutal sav- 
age of colossal strength, treacherous and 
cruel, ready to sacrifice friends for a quar- 
rel over the spoils, utterly devoid of gen- 
erosity toward his foes and not particu- 
larly brave. He was invulnerable, he 
wore impenetrable armor, he had horses 
of divine origin, he knew by divine revela- 
tion that he was going to kill Hector, and 
he had the treacherous assistance of a 
goddess. Under such conditions it re- 
quired but little courage to fight a man 
who was not invulnerable and who at the 
critical moment had no helper, human or 
divine. The fight with Hector is nobly 
told, but on Achilles’ side, at least, it was 
a most ignoble fight. 

Men must be judged by their own age 
and time and by their own standards, if 
we would judge them with any justice. 
To do otherwise would be absurd. But 
it is equally absurd to hold up men of a 
past age as abstractly heroes, because the 
poet of the time, writing from his own 
point of view, declares them to be so. 
To condemn Achilles because he had the 
morals and manners of a South Sea island- 
er of the time of Captain Cook, and there- 
fore does not come up to our standards, 
would be highly unjust, but to treat him as 
a heroic figure for all after ages to admire 
is simple nonsense. He was a savage, and 
a bad one. Tried even by the savage 
code, he stands low, and to talk of him as 
‘‘chivalric’’ is to give him qualities ut- 
terly unknown to him or any of his fel- 
lows. Asa mere fighting savage, more- 
over, he falls far below the Zulus who 
thronged about Rorke’s Drift or the North 
American Indians who cut off and de- 
stroyed British and American armies with 
all the strength of centuries of civiliza- 
tion behind them. 

It is not fair, however, to judge a 
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Achilles was 
much the worst, as Hector was much the 


people from an individual. 


best, of Homer’s men. Hector showed 
generosity and nobility of character, and 
despite his running away from Achilles, 
he was on the whole the bravest of them 
all. But what is of most concern is the 
race, and on this the poem gives us abun- 
dant information. It can be easily con- 
densed and is not flattering. All the 
chiefs, from Nestor down, bragged and 
boasted vociferously to each other and to 
their foes. They had no regard for plighted 
faith. The Trojan Pandarus shot at Mene- 
laus when it had been agreed that Mene- 
laus and Paris should settle the differ- 
ences by single combat. Diomed and 
Odysseus captured Dolon, and on promise 
that his life should be spared, Dolon gave 
them information about the Trojan camp. 
Thereupon they slew him. 

Lying they regarded not only with le- 
niency, but approbation. When Odysseus 
landed in Ithaca he met Athene disguised, 
and in response to her questions lied art- 
fully. The goddess, revealing herself, not 
only praised him for his prudence, which 
was natural, perhaps, but for his skill in 
falsehood. 

They were ungenerous to their foes, 
gave no quarter, except to preserve slaves, 
slaughtered prisoners, and considered that 
it was a matter of course to give up a capt- 
ured city to rapine and destruction, sav- 
ing only women for slaves and concubines, 
with whom each chief was amply provid- 
ed. All these qualities, it may be said, are 
to be expected among a primitive and 
savage people. This is undoubtedly true, 
and if we treat Homer’s Greeks as sav- 
ages, as they ought to be treated, and not 
as heroes, according to the conventional 
modern usage, the defence is complete, 
but then this defence of itself proves the 
case against the heroes. 

Moreover, whether savages or not, in 
one particular these people ought to have 
excelled. Physical courage is the com- 
monest virtue of men, whether savage 
or civilized, and in this very point the 
men of the Homeric poems fall short. 
Let us take a fewexamples. In the fourth 
book Agamemnon ‘‘drave the cowards,”’ 
as if they were a recognized body, into the 
midst of the army, and then warned his 
men not to be eager to fight single-handed, 
but only to assail the foe from their char- 



































iots—which was not exactly an inspiring 
form of military address. In the thick of 
the combat, whenever any fresh warriors 
approached, or any man of renown, the 
chiefs individually would carefully con- 
sider whether to fight or run away, which 
seems to have been always an open ques- 
tion, although not commonly so regarded 
by fighting men, especially of heroic 
mould. So Diomed, one of the best, 
doubted in the fifth book. In the eighth 
book they all bolted except Nestor, who 
could not run away because his horse was 
‘«« foredone,’’ and Diomed, who took occa- 
sion, with great justice under the circum- 
stances, to call Odysseus a coward. Sub- 
sequently Diomed had another fit of 
doubting as to whether flight was not 
best, but managed, after much hesita- 
tion, to stand his ground. In the ninth 
book the king of men was all for tak- 
ing to the ships and running away, be- 
cause they had met with a _ reverse. 
Odysseus also doubts in the eleventh 
book, and so it goes. Examples might 
be multiplied to show that flight was al- 
ways a reasonable alternative, duly con- 
sidered even in the heat of battle, and in 
no case a disgrace. It is curious also to 
note how little hand-to-hand fighting 
there is. Nearly all the death blows and 
wounds are given with hurled spears or 
with arrows. It is obvious that the men 
of Homer had not, as arule, any liking 
for close work with the sword—the surest 
sign that they were not a hard-fighting 
race and that they could not stand pun- 
ishment. 

Most striking of all, however, is the 
way in which they left the field if they 
were wounded. When Agamemnon was 
hurt in the forearm and Diomed in 
the foot both left the battle and betook 
themselves at once to their tents. It is 
not easy to understand how any army 
could have done very effective fighting 
when their chiefs were ready to retire for 
such trifling hurts as these. But it was 
apparently the usual practice; and far 
more significant than the act itself is the 
fact that the poet treats these withdraw- 
als from the field as wholly a matter of 
course. 

It would be unfair perhaps to contrast 
such performances as these with the Ro- 
man fighting, or with that of the English 
who fell around Harold at Hastings, or of 
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the Scotch who died by the side of James 
at Flodden, or of the Americans who were 
killed to the last man at the Alamo. It 
is quite fair, however, to compare these 
Homeric warriors with those of another 
primitive people also celebrated in the 
verse of an early minstrel. What a poor 
figure do the Greeks cut by the side of 
the Nibelungs! At the crossing of the 
river Hagan is struck down twice from 
behind, but he rises, hurt as he is, slays 
the boatman and takes the boat. If he 
had been like Agamemnon he would have 
retreated to his tent and had his head 
bound up. Or take the most famous 
scene of all in the German epic, the final 
struggle in Etzel’s hall. That grim fight- 
ing was simply impossible to such men 
as Homer described. In a word, the Ni- 
belungs are as superior to the Greeks as 
fighters as the Iliad and Odyssey are su- 
perior to the Nibelungenlied as poetry. 
Take, again, another example from the 
same race, the Jomsborg viking, who in 
fierce sea fight having cleft his enemy, 
Thorstein, to the waist, has both hands 
cut off at the wrist and thus finds himself 
helpless and surrounded by foes. Clasp- 
ing his two boxes of treasure with his 
bleeding stumps he calls his few surviv- 
ing men to follow him, and plunges into 
the sea, leaving to his enemies only a 
bloody wreck. He was a pirate and a 
savage, and so were the Homeric Greeks, 
but the viking was redeemed by a fierce 
courage and a capacity for desperate fight- 
ing of which the Iliad shows no trace. 
Historically, and as a plain matter of 
fact, the Homeric Greeks were a number 
of small tribes under different chiefs, 
united for the purpose of destroying 
another, and probably kindred, collection 
of similar tribes. They were primarily 
buccaneers, not differing in any essential 
respect from Morgan and the other heroes 
of the Spanish Main, except that they 
were very inferior in fight. When faring 
over the sea they would land and attack 
any peaceful city they could get at. 
Sometimes they were successful, as in 
the case of the holy city of King Aetion, 
sometimes they were repulsed, as Odysseus 
was by the Kebriones. In this aspect they 
were simple pirates. When they took a 
city, as has been said, they sacked it, 
killed the men and carried off the women 
and children into concubinage and slav- 
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ery. They did not, indeed, always stop 
there, for, in the case of Troy, Agamem- 
non reminds Menelaus in one passage 
that they are to kill everyone, even to the 
child in the mother’s womb. 

When they were all gathered before 
Troy they quarrelled among themselves, 
and were eaten up by bitter feuds and 
jealousies. They did a great deal of 
declaiming, and although the language 
put into their mouths by Homer is 
magnificent, their sentiments were low, 
and the frequency and violence of their 
vituperation were amazing. They did a 
good deal of not very desperate fighting, 
were ready to run away on slight provo- 
cation, and finally carried the city by a 
trick. Their gods, who represented their 
ideals, were on the whole lower than the 
worshippers, by whom they were at times 
even beaten in battle. In a word, the 
Homeric poems describe to us the doings 
of certain primitive tribes who were cruel 
and treacherous, liars and braggarts, and 
not over brave, although fighting was 
their principal business in life, and cour- 
age should have been their conspicuous 
and redeeming quality. 

Homer drew men and society as they 


were, and the facts of history fall in with 


It is only when we adopt the 
‘‘chivalric’’ and heroic theory that his- 
tory and Homer fail to agree. Of the 
early exploits of the Greek race Thu- 
cydides says: ‘‘It is impossible to speak 
with certainty of what is so remote, but 
from all that we can really investigate I 
should say that they were no very great 
things.’’ The Greeks of history were the 
true descendants of Homer’s men, but 
bore no relation to the fictitious beings 
whom a late posterity has seen fit to find 
in the Iliad. The historic Greeks as they 
became civilized improved in sentiments, 
morals and manners over the Homeric 
Greeks. They were ingenious, subtle, 
clever. They were fertile in orators, 
writers and artists. They produced a 
sculpture and an architecture which have 
never been equalled, and a literature 
which stands among the foremost of the 
world. They improved, too, in fighting, 
but as we have only their own story, and 
as they retained their ancestors’ habit of 
speaking extremely well of their own ex- 
ploits, it is difficult to say how much they 
had improved. They fought better than 


his facts. 
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the Asiatics, and they kept the Persians 
out of Europe, but I confess I have always 
longed to have a Persian account of those 
wars,, in order to gain some means of 
knowing just how much the Greeks lied 
about the numbers of Xerxes’ army. 

But, after all is said, the fact remains 
that the Greeks continued to be at bot- 
tom a set of jarring, jealous tribes. They 
built cities but not empires, they founded 
municipalities but not states. They failed 
not merely to govern others but them- 
selves. When they came in contact with 
a real fighting people like the Macedo- 
nians they went down before them, and 
they fell an easy prey to the Romans. 
They were far cleverer than their con- 
querors, and yet, as Bagehot says: ‘‘ The 
Romans were pretors and the Greeks 
barbers.”’ 

Such a fate must have been predicted 
for the descendants of the Homeric people 
if they are looked at rightly, and not 
through the mist of modern misconcep- 
tions. With all their talent and all their 
genius the Greeks were not a fighting or 
governing race. Lowell says somewhere, 
‘“‘T cannot help sympathizing with the 
Romans, who thought it better to found 
an empire than to build an epic or carve 
a statue,’’ and this sympathy is whole- 
some and sound. It is true that we 
respect and admire more the men who 
formed the Roman law and built the 
Roman roads than those who reared the 
Parthenon or produced the literature of 
Greece. The Romans were statesmen, 
lawgivers and soldiers, and the Greeks 
ministered to their pleasure, gave them 
their art and improved their literature. 
In the ancient world these different quali- 
ties did not exist in the same nation, and 
it has been reserved to the English-speak- 
ing people to combine the force and power 
of a governing and conquering race with 
the greatest literature the world has yet 
seen. 

The accepted view of Homer's chiefs, 
however, is but part of the conventional 
and traditional theory about the classics 
generally. The classics.were indissolubly 
associated in men’s minds with the 
revival of learning and the escape of 
civilized man from the darkness of the 
middle ages. People felt for the litera- 
ture and history of Greece and Rome not 
only a just admiration but a profound 




















gratitude. Thus it came to pass very 
naturally that education in its highest 
form meant classical education. To know 
the classics was to have a liberal educa- 
tion, the education of a gentleman. An 
Englishman might be ignorant of the 
most familiar facts of science or history 
either of his own or other nations if 
he could quote Horace aptly and correct- 
ly. To this day writing Latin verses 
is a principal exercise of English school- 
boys—a form of education about as useful 
and deserving of the name as it would be 
to teach them to make Choctaw acrostics 
or to write the Lord’s Prayer or the Ten 
Commandments within the compass of 
the little finger nail. 

Of late years there has been a revulsion 
everywhere against the classical tradi- 
tion, and the danger now is that it will 
go too far. Simply because the dead lan- 
guages have no obvious practical use, it 
would be narrow in the extreme to lay 
them aside in our higher education. But 
they should stand on a true and not on a 
false ground. Latin and Greek should be 
studied and learned, because they open 
the doors in the one case to the history of 
a great people and in the other to one of 
the noblest literatures and some of the 
best thought mankind has yet produced. 
They should be learned, because they 
enlarge the mind and train and develop 
its powers. The classics cannot longer 
hope to live on the theory that they are 
the sum of education, because this is false 
and the falsehood kills. But they will 
forever on their own merits as the 


live 
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voices of a great past in literature and 
history which every well-educated man 
must be able to hear and understand. 

What matters it, so far as the glory of 
the literature and the poetry is concerned, 
whether the men of whom Homer sang 
were leaders of savage tribes or not? It 
matters nothing. But it does matter that 
we should put into Homer people who 
do not belong there, and then give them 
out of our own ideas qualities they never 
had. Again the falsehood kills. We 
love Homer, not because he drew a nuim- 
ber of persons whom we have chosen to 
speak of as heroes after the types of 
chivalry, ancient and modern, but be- 
cause he has pictured to us in immortal 
verse part of the moving pageant of 
human life. We love Homer for the 
beauty of his poetry, for his descrip- 
tions of sea and land, of morning and 
evening, of battles and sieges, of men 
and women in their strength and loveli- 
ness. Whi should we seek to thrust into 
all this imperishable beauty a set of per- 
sons who have no business there, because 
they are the creatures of our own brains 
made after our own fashions? It adds 
nothing to Homer to confuse his poetry 
with the characters it portrays. Of all 
people we should take Homer and Homer's 
men exactly as they are, for of Homer we 
can rightly use the words of the one great 
genius who has soared far beyond him, 
and say, as Shakespeare does, 


‘ He is as true as truth’s simplicity, 
And simpler than the infancy of truth.” 


DANTE. 


By EDGAR FAWCETT. 


O Dante, if you had lived in later years, 
I think the regal radiance of your brain 
Would not have spent itself on all those vain 
Sarcasms and ironies, where vengeance rears 


A crest so viperous ! 


Not the groans and tears 


Wrung from your foes in their eternal pain 
Would best have pleased you, but that loftier gain 
Of pity and pardon for the world’s worst jeers. 


This house of hate you have builded, wrought so dread 
* With gargoyles that leer scorn below, above ; 
With huge, dark spires; with noisome crypt and den ;— 
Ah, Dante, if you had fashioned it, instead, 
From the pure marble of mercy and of love, 


How mightier and more beauteous were it then ! 





NEW MEXICAN FOLK-SONGS. 


By CHARLES F. 


> OR seven years I have been collecting 
the folk-songs of the Spanish and 
Indian Southwest. The acquisition of 
several thousand of these quaint ditties 
has been no small labor. They had never 
been written out, but were preserved by 
oral transmission, like the Indian folk- 
lore, and without the remarkable exact- 
ness which the ceremonial nature of the 
latter secures. To get all the words of a 
song was, therefore, sometimes a matter 
of trailing them through the mouths of 
scores of singers a territory asunder. 
Most difficult of all was it to get the music 
correctly. Aside from the characteristic 
idiosyncrasies of these airs, there was an 
ever-present obstacle in the deficiency of 
the teacher. There everybody sings, and 
almost nobody can sing. Out of this 
great collection of songs, acquired from 
hundreds of different sources, I learned 
less than a score from persons who had 
any remotest understanding of music. 
There was but one way to get an air. A 


phonograph would have scared off my 
bashful troubadours, even if it could have 
caught—as no portable phonograph yet 


devised could catch with its varying 
register—the unique movimiento which 
is the heart of that music. I had to sit 
by the hour before crackling adobe hearth 
or by the ruddy campfire, singing each 


SUSANITA, 


Con moto 


ILUMMIS. 


song over time after time in unison with 
my good-natured instructors, until I knew 
the air absolutely by heart—and not only 
the air, but the exact rendition of it. To 
learn an air is ordinarily simple; but to 
learn a Mexican paisano air just as the 
paisano sings it in New Mexico, is really 
a matter of great difficulty. By dint of 
perseverance, however, I succeeded ; and 
at least a majority of the folk-songs of New 
Mexico are at last in shape for preserva- 
tion—and none too soon, for they are fast 
changing and disappearing under the new 
order of things. 

It is curious how little the New Mexican 
is asinger. Unlike the clear-voiced Sono- 
ran, he seems not to have the wherewithal, 
though his intention is equally tuneful. 
Among the native Californians beautiful 
voices are not rare; but California is a 
land where nature herself knows how to 
sing. In arid, lonely, gaunt New Mexico, 
where the centuries have been beset with 
danger and where nature seems dumb, 
music has taken the imprint of its sur- 
roundings. The paisano sings in palpable 
doubt of his own Perhaps that 
phenomenally dry atmosphere has some- 
what desiccated his larynx, too. At all 
events his tones are very apt to be husky. 
He slurs his notes sadly and is prone to 
reduplicate them. He sings always con 


ve vice. 












































esprecione ; but to him expression has 
but two devices. The more he is inspired 
the higher he clambers after his pitch 
in falsetto, and the more conscientiously 
nasalhe becomes. And yet there is some- 
thing far from contemptible in the hum- 
blest singing of these humble songs of 
the soil. While the fragrant cedar roars in 
the campfire, and the huddled sheep sleep 
amid the mountain snows, it is well worth 
while to listen to the tattered shepherd as 
he beguiles the unparalleled loneliness of 
his lot with vague ditties of hisown. And 
when these folk-songs are well sung, some 
of them are really charming. There is 
always one salvation; clear-voiced or 
husky, the Mexican is invariably a master 
of time. It is so in his singing and in his 
playing. ‘To certain simple instruments 
he seems to have been born. He can al- 
ways play the musica or harmonica, and 
he learns the accordion with great ease, 
and also the guitar. He has, too, a rude 
musical apology of his own, invented in 
and confined to the sheep camp—the bi- 
juela. This is a giant jewsharp made of 
a bow with a key and one string. When 
he can afford it, this string is a guitar 
gut, and the bow made of hard wood and 
tyree feet long. But in case of need a 
bijuela can be constructed of a fairly stiff 
weed-stalk and a linen thread. One end 
of the bow is held between the teeth, with 
the string outward, and it is “ fanned’”’ 
in the precise manner of a jewsharp. The 
resultart air is more audible, and not 
withou: sweetness. 

The shepherd’s life is the loneliest in 
New Mexico, if not in the world, and he 
is the largest producer of folk-songs. 
Away in the bleak wilderness for months 


ANGEL DE AMOR. 


Allegro con grazia. 
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at a time, with no other companionship 
than that of his 2000 maddening, woolly 
wards, his two dogs, and his one human 
comrade, unlettered and undeliberative, 
he must have some resource or go insane. 
Almost the only diversion within his 
power is song, and to that he turns, 
whether qualified or not. He can neither 
read nor write, but he can always make 
verses—for Spanish is a language which 
cannot help rhyming—and though he 
does not know one note from another he 
can always devise an air. He hasa good 
ear and a very quick one, and a limited 
natural gift of improvisation. When the 
old songs cease to be a bulwark against 
the wilderness, he is not long at a loss to 
make new. The majority of the home- 
spun songs of New Mexico are from him, 
but many are invented by the rare good 
singers, who are the life of winter even- 
ings in the littie hamlets. 

Love is the favorite motive of New 
Mexican folk-songs, and generally love’s 
pangs. As one would expect who knew 
the history of that long-suffering land, 
there is a strain of sadness in the very 
songs. The comic is unheard of; the 
witty or sarcastic is rare, though with 
some clever representatives. But there is 
not lacking a certain poetic touch ; even 
a tude philosophy is sometimes domi- 
nant, and there are many sly turns of con- 
siderable depth and adroitness. 

Among the most characteristic love 
songs is the best of a host of the same title, 
« Angel of Love.’’ I learned it on a lonely 
stage drive of eighty miles in western 
Arizona, from a tuneful Mexican who had 
brought it from Los Corrales, New Mexico, 
where both he and the song originated. 








Angel de a-mor, tu pasion no la 


comprendo, 


Si la comprendo, no la puedo espres- 
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encelar 


tu languido ge - mi do, Allaen la 

















Yo no siento el que me hayas, que-rido, Yo no 
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mundo, Cuando en el mundo no se sabe es-pres 


ANGEL DE AMOR. I goto hide your sighing and your anguish 
i There in the tomb, where only can I be at rest. 

Angel de amor, tu pasion no la comprendo, 

Si la comprendo, no la puedo espresar. I lament not what you did me, beloved ; 
Voy encelar tu languido gemido, I lament not that to love you did enslave me, 

Alla en la tumba, par poder descansar. Only do I lament it that you gave me 

" ‘ . Up for another who is less a man than I. 

Yo no siento el que me hayas, querido, 


Yo no siento el que me hayas amardo. Ah, like him who has a harmonica 
Solo siento el que me hayas cambiardo And not the knowledge to play, 
Con otro hombre mas inferior que yo. So goes the world untuned to him forever 


Como el que tiene una musica Who feels, but feeling has no power to say. 


Va bate eee More typical of the love-lorn despair 

Asi se queda, ay ! el hombre en este mundo, thick 9 in a leeinnstnnalt tien Mal 
Cuando an ef teenie 00 00 exbe copecner. which marks a large class of New Mexicay 
o ; ..  folk-songs, and of as characteristic mel- 
That is, as nearly as I can preserveits ody, is the favorite « Ay! Ay! Ay!” 
spirit in English, (pronounced I! I! I! an interjection 
ANGEL OF LOVE. equivalent to « Alas !’’), compcsed by an 
uneducated but intelligent man, who has 


O Love! your passion passes understanding : Spot 
some facility with hard words. 


I understand it, yes! but ’twill not be exprest. 


AY! AY! AY! 
Allegretto con anima. 
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tu ni si-quiera un in - stante, ay! ay! ay! Ni un mo-men-to te a-cuer-das de mi 

















AY! AY! AY! 


Tenga, Luisa el pufial y traspasa 

Este pecho, pero antes primero 

Considera que te amo y te quiero, ay ! ay! ay ! 
Y por tf me dicen infeliz. 


Coro: Ay! ay! ay ! Que infeliz es mi suerte, 
Yo te adoro y deseo ser tu amante, 
Pero tu ni siquiera un instante, ay! ay! ay! 
Ni un momento te acuerdas de mi. 


Las memorias de un marajitero * 
Me atormentan en cada momento ; 
Hay ! Dios mio, no hay sufrimiento, ay ! ay ! ay! 


Cielo santo, yo quiero morir. 


Coro. 
Bajaré silencioso 4 la tumba 
A buscar mi perdido sociego, 
De rodillas, ingrata, te ruego, ay! ay! ay! 
Que 4 lo menos te acuerdes de mi. 
( * RO 


Which may be translated : 


ALAS! 


Take, Louisa, this dagger and plunge it 
In my bosom, but first I implore thee 
To remember I love and adore thee, ay! ay! ay! 


And for thee am a byword for woe. 


LA MENTIRA. 


Con moto. 
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Cuorus : 
Ay! ay! ay! How unhappy my fate is ! 
I adore thee and would be thy lover, 
But thou dost not one feeling discover, ay! ay! ay! 
Nor for a moment bethink thee of me. 


Mem’'ry gives me the pangs of a martyr, 

Every instant new tortures preparing- 

Ah, my God! It is pain beyond bearing, ay! ay! ay! 
Holy heaven, I ask but to die. 

Cuorvus. 
I will go to the grave uncomplaining, 

If it give me a peace like the old one, 

On my knees [ implore thee, my cold one, ay! ay! ay! 
That at least thou remember me there! 

Corus. 

A radically different view of the tender 
passion from the average is that taken by 
the cynical bard who composed « la Men- 
tira.’’ His identity is unknown, but it is 
evident that he was no shepherd. The 
words are beautiful—almost classical— 
Spanish verse; and no poet need have 
been ashamed of them. The probability, 
therefore, is that it is an imported song. 
The air is very characteristic. 








Lavi - das suefio, el porvenir men-ti-ra, 
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La am -is-tad y el amor men-ti-ra son; Y men- 
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ti - ra son tambien las il - u-siones 


LA MENTIRA. 


La vida es suefio, el porvenir mentira, 
La amistad y el amor mentira son ; 

Y mentira son tambien las ilusiones 
Que se forja delirante el corazon. 


Es mentira el amor de las mugeres, 
VY mentira su belleza y su desden, 

VY mentira el “ te adoro *’ que pronuncian, 
Y sus besos mentiras son tambien. 


Es la espina de que en vuelto va el veneno 
Con que halagan su malefico querer ; 

Con que matan nuestros pobres corazones 
! Cuan malvada, cuan malvada es la muger ! 


This serious arraignment, which is 
vastly enjoyed in New Mexico, is, by in- 
terpretation, as follows : 


* A local corruption ; probably of martirio. 





Que se 


forja delirante el co-ra - zon. 


THE LIE 
Life's a dream, the future but a lying vision, 
As for friendship and for love mere lies are they ; 
And but lies as well are all the fond illusions 
The misguided heart is conjuring up alway. 
‘Tis a lie, this love the women aye are feigning, 
And a lie their beauty and their proud disdain, 
And a lie the “ I adore thee!” that they murmur, 
And their very kisses are a lie as vain. 
Love! It is the thorn that holds the hidden poison 
Wherewithal they wreak their cruel whims and blind ; 
Wherewithal they slay our trusting hearts forever 
Ah, that wicked, ah, that wicked womankind ! 


Songs specifically inter pocula are al- 
most unknown ; but here is a semi-drink- 
ing song with love at the bottom of thc 


cup: 
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EL BORRACHITO. 


Al borrachito todo se le dispensa, 

Cuando anda chispo no conoce la verguenza ; 

Si me emborracho es por una consequencia— 
Todo lo causa la pasion de una muger. 


Amigo vino, tu me tumbas con tu aliento. 

Las copas llenas donde estan que no las tiento ? 

Si me emborracho, es de puro sentimfento 
Porque no me ama una ingrata muger. 

El whisky tomo yo por apetitito 

Compro mi trago se me hace muy poquito. 

Con una taza de tequila mi abuelito 
Todo lo causa Ja pasion de una muger. 


Or, in equivalent English : 


THE TIPSY FELLOW. 


The fellow half-seas-over everyone excuses, 
When tight he’s not ashamed to do just what he 
chooses. 
If I get full, the only reason for my booze is 
That my passion for a woman caused it all. 


Friend Wine, your jolly, jolly breath it sends me reel- 
ing ! 
Where are the full cups whose red kisses I'd be steal- 
ing? 
EL VIEJO. 
Con anima. 











If I get drunk, it's purely from excess of feeling 
Just because an ungrateful woman loves me not. 


I take the whiskey for the thirst that may befall one ; 

I buy my drink—which seems to mea very small one, 

Like my granddad with his glass of stuff—a tall one 
And a passion for a woman caused it all. 


The provincial use of diminutives in 
New Mexico Spanish is striking and 
seldom preservable in translation. Still, 
it always expresses a shade of meaning 
which is not to be lost sight of. The bor- 
rachito, for instance, is not here « the lit- 
tle man who is drunk ’’ but «the man who 
is a little drunk.’’ The diminutive termi- 
nation serves many ends. It may be pure- 
ly diminutive, as here in apetitito, «a little 
appetite ;’’ or merely affectionate, as here 
in abuelito, ‘‘ my little grandpa ;’’ or even 
intensive, as in solito, ‘all alone.’’ 

One of the most popular folk-songs of 
New Mexico is the rollicking ‘ Viejo,”’ 
which has a tinge of humor in its words, 
as well as a taking swing in its measure. 




















En el 


morro paseaba el joven, 








iendo contra e) in-va-sor. 


EL VIEJO. 


Todos dicen que soy un viejo, 
Yo no sé en que se pueden fundar. 
Yo me encuentro tan gordo y robusto 
Que tres veces me puedo casar. 
Coro: 
En el morro paseaba el joven, 
Combatiendo contra el invasor. 
Tanto sangre en los campos regaba, 
No te causa verguenza, traidor ? 


Tanto sangre en los campos regaba, 


No te causa verguenza, trai-dor? 


Soy un viejo de noventa afios, 
Los cuento desde empezé andar, 
Las muchachas me niegan los besos, 
Y conmigo no quieren bailar. 
Coro, 


Todos dicen *‘; hipocrita viejo ! 
Porque en misa me gusta rezar, 
Y en el baile me gusta tener 
Una novia 4 quien dpretar. 





















In English it is difficult to render this 
as cleverly. 


THE OLD MAN. 


They all say I’m a useless old fellow, 
But I know not by what they can score ; 
For I find myself merry and mellow 
And quite fit for three marriages more. 
Cuorus: 
How the lad held his own in the castle, 
Fighting off the invader amain ! 
Blush ye not, ye invaders and traitors, 
Thus with blood to be watering Spain ? 


I am old, if it’s old to be ninety 
Ninety years since to walk I began, 
Not a kiss will the silly girls give me, 
Not a dance will they give the old man! 
Cuorus. 
“ You old hypocrite !*’ everyone tells me, 
Just because at the ball and the mass 
I am faithful alike—I love praying, 
And stepping the dance with a lass. 


The refrain is evidently parasitic, for 
there are no castles in New Mexico. This 
chorus has been borrowed from some 
ancient * song of the mother country, and 
tacked to the ‘Viejo’’ regardless of 
sense. The verses and the air, however, 


EL COYOTITO. 
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are genuinely New Mexican so far as I 
can learn. 

Of the characteristic mental and musical 
processes of the undiluted New Mexican, 
there is probably no better example than 
that favorite oddity the Coyotito—the 
little coyote. Its stress is fairly gro- 
tesque—as is almost the rule among these 
folk-songs. Hardly ever do the exigen- 
cies of the measure permit all the words 
to be given their proper accent. Take, as 
a fair example, the line properly pro- 
nounced : 


Los cuénto désde empezé andar, 
which is and must be sung 
Los cuenté désde empéze andar. 


But in,the Coyotito alone do T remember 
the forcible splitting of a word in twain and 
leaving the halves parted by the impass- 
able gulf of a full rest—as befalls in the 
first line of every verse of this song, and 
more or less in other lines. The ditty is 
very popular, and a great many postscript 
verses have been added. 





Cuando sal-i de Hermosillo, Lagrimas vine llorando, Y con la flor del trompillo Me venia consol-ando. 


EL COYOTITO. 


Cuando sali de Hermosillo, 
Lagrimas vine llorando, 

Y con la flor del trompillo 
Me venia consolando. 


Yo soy como el coyotito 
Que las revuelco y las dejo, 
Y¥ me voy al trotecito 
Mirando por debajejo.t 


Ya se cayé el pino verde 
Donde habitan los pichones ; 
Ya cayé el que andaba ausente— 
Ahora veran pelones. 


Ya se cayé el jacalito ¢ 
Donde colgaba mi espada. 

¢ Porque es tanto laberinto 
Si al cabo todo se acaba ? 


Les encargo mis amigos 
Que si ven 4 mi querida 

No la digan que estoy preso— 
Porque es el bien de mi vida. 


* Dating back to the Moorish wars. 


¢ A little jackal—the house of chinked palisades. 


A fair English equivalent of this re- 
markable ditty—so thoroughly a folk-song 
in standpoint, rhetoric, rhyme and non- 
sequiturs—is perhaps unattainable. The 
nearest I can come is this : 


THE LITTLE COYOTE 


When I par—ted from my city, 
Tears and tears I came a-crying, 
And with the trumpet-flower pretty 
To comfort myself was trying. 


I am like the coyotito 

That just rolls them over and leaves them ; 
And I go trotting so neat, oh, 

My downcast glance deceives them. 


Fallen is al—ready the stately 
Pine where doves perched by the air-full, 
He who was gone has happened home lately, 
And the short-haired had better be careful. 


+ A diminutive for debajo, ** below.” 
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Fallen is al—ready the humble Tell her not that I have been taken— 
Hut where my sword was suspended ; For she is the good of my being. 
What’s the use of fuss and of grumble, a aa 

If all things at last are ended ? Scarcely less characteristic in its way, 
but of a different phase of New Mexican 
Friends, I charge ye all unshaken, life—the then new contact of the Saxon— 


If my sweetheart ye be seeing, is the curious folk-song of 





EL FERROCARRIL. 
Allegro moderato. 
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EL FERROCARRIL. When we shall see it appear, 
Ah, what a joy it will be. 
Cuorus: 
And when the tourists shall throng, 
**Good morning !”’ I will repeat ; 
“Come in! Come in !’’ Ill entreat, 


Alli viene el ferrocarril, 
Vamos 4 ver donde esta. 

Ah, que gusto nos dard 
Cuando lo véamos venir ! 


Coro: “ : ” 
: : Come ye and list to my song ! 
Llegando la emigracion, : — a 
- is Good ryan > a Up from the town on the Line 
Come in! | ey si age _ Come running the Americanos, 
Vengan oir mi cancion. Earning us everyone money 
. Money for all us paisanos. 
De Chihuahua Franquilin * y ' Cuorus. 
oe a ; Were you at the camp where they’re giving 
— ie poet — Work, and the laborers bringing 
A todos los Mejicanos. Saas That's just the way I live singing 
4 Only to earn me a living. : 
Si fueras al campamiento Cuorus. 
Donde vienen trabajando, The engine is going to start. 
Yo asi me vivo cantando Lively! Be all of you ready! 
Para ganar el sostento. c Come, pull your money out—steady, 
ORO, *y a ry ! 
La maquina va partir, For now we are going to start - 
Esten toditos alerto. sas 
Vayan ee el dinero An attractive song which has become 
Sie ya Cees S peer. pi rooted in New Mexico, but was clearly 
written by a Sonoran, and possibly in 
THE RAILROAD. Sonora (though I think not), is the Sono- 
The railroad is coming this way— refio. It is the best Mexican version of 
Let us go look at it near. ‘Home, Sweet Home,”’ that I have found. - 
EL SONORENO. 
<> 
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" # Franklin, the first railroad name of El Paso. 
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EL SONORENO 


Virtiendo lagrimas tristes y amargas 
Paso las horas en mi mente aqui, 

No estoy tranquilo en los dulces cefiros 
Del triste valle donde yo nacf. 

Coro: 

Solo me estorba la estmendosa musica 
Que vatocando por aqui alli, 

En recordar del silencio funebre 
Del triste valle donde yo nacf. 


Aqui se miran diferentes fabricas 
Y de madera que no conoct : 
Mas no las cambio por aquellas chosas 
Del triste valle donde yo naci. 
Coro. 


Y aqui se miran mil grupos de pajaros, 
Colillas de oro y alas de rubi; 
Mas no las cambio por aquellas tortolas 
Del triste valle donde yo nacf. 
Coro. 


Y aqui se miran diferentes flores 
Que con su aroma luego me dormi ; 
Mas no las cambio por la flor de tuna 
Del triste valle donde yo naci. 
Coro. 


Y aqui se ostentan las gaillardas jovenes 
Tan coronadas de virtud pero aqui 
No son tan tiernas como aquellas virgenes 
Del triste valle donde yo nacf, 
Coro. 


THE SONORAN (EXILE). 


With sad and bitter tears and thoughts a-wandering 
I pass the hours here with a heart forlorn ; 

No more to cheer me breathe the zephyrs soft and low 
Of that poor little vale where I was born 


EL CARBONERO. 


Allegro commodo. 


Cuorus : 
It but confuses me, this din of music here, 
That blares on every street both night and morn ; 
And makes me miss the more the lonely, deathly hush 
Of that poor little vale where I was born. 


Ah, here I look on mansions tall and grand 
Such homes as never my bare land adorn, 
But for them all I would not give one hut of reeds 
In that poor little vale where I was born. 
Cuorvs. 
And here I look on many briliiant-feathered birds, 
With throats of gold and wings as red as morn ; 
But for them all I would not give the turtle doves 
Of that poor little vale where I was born. 
Corus. 
And here I look on many a rare and brilliant flower, 
Whose drowsy perfume makes me more forlorn ; 
But for them all I would not give the cactus flower 
Of that poor little vale where I was born. 
Cuorvs. 


And here are brightest, fairest damsels all to see, 
So queenly decked with all that can adorn : 
But ah, they are not like the tender, barefoot maids 
Of that poor little vale where I was born. 
Cuorus. 


A quaint little song of the Carbonero 
purports to have been composed in El 
Pino, a tiny hamlet on the edge of the 
Navajo reservation, on the verge of the 
greatest coal measures in New Mexico. 
But while the ditty may have been form- 
ulated there, and even may apply to the 
peasant diggers of coal, it is altogether 
too suggestive of central Mexico, where 
the charcoal burner is a part of the land- 
scape. 





EL CARBONERO. 


El primer amor que tengo, mama, 
Ha de ser en carbonero. 

Va 4 vender su carbon, mama, 
Pero gastando dinero. 


Alli viene el carbonero, mama, 
Bajando por la cuchilla ; 
Va 4 vender su carbon, mama, 
A real y medo la quartilla. 
* * * 
Ya voy hacer una iglesita, mama, 
De piedrita de hormiguero, 
Para que vaya 4 misa, mama, 
Junto con mi carbonero. 


Ya voy hacer una casita, mama, 
De piedrita de hormiguero, 

Para vivir alli solita, mama, 
Junto con mi carbonero. 


THE CHARCOAL MAN. 


The very first sweetheart I’ve had, mamma, 
Has to work at charcoal burning. 

He has to go selling his coals, mamma, 
But bravely spends all he’s earning. 


Ah, yonder he comes, my coal man, mamma, 
Descending the ridge at leisure ; 

He's selling the charcoal he made, mamma, 
At a dime and a half the pint measure. 

* * * 

I am going to build me a chapel, mamma, 
Of pebbles the ants uncover, 

So I may go me to mass, mamma, 
Along with my coal man lover. 


I am going to build me a cottage, mamma, 
Of pebbles the ants uncover, 

So as to live there alone, mamma, 
Along with my coal man lover. 
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This is rather unusually fanciful. The 
piedrita de hormiguero means the tiny 
pebbles on the ant hills, which in that 
locality are fragments of quartz crystals, 
olivines, and an occasional Navajo garnet. 
A chapel or cottage made of, or covered 
with, these would be indeed a fairy tale 
in the land of the adobe. 

Of anything like ballads the New Mex- 


LA CALANDRIA. 
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icans have very few specimens. One of 
the best has its habitat in the remote ham- 
let of Cerros Cuates, where it is sung by 
two bird-voiced little girls. The song ap- 
pears to have come from Sonora—for the 
calandria is not a New Mexican bird. 
It has a dozen verses, which need not be 
reproduced in toto. 
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LA CALANDRIA. 


En una jaula de oro, 
Pendiente de un balcon 
Una triste calandria 
Lloraba su prision. 
Coro: 
j Ay Dios, no hay remedio! 
j Ay Dios no hay piedad ! 
Me robas del reposo, 
Y adios tranquilidad. 

So she pines, until a gallant finch passes 
and falls in love. She promises if he will 
release her she will be his. The finch 
sets to work with wings and beak, and 
soon breaks the wires, whereupon the un- 
grateful lark flies off. He pursues and 
overtakes her, but she turns upon him 
with « Upon my faith I never knew you, 
and never was a prisoner.’’ The poor 
finch flies back very sad, enters the cage, 
and there weeps and weeps and weeps. 
But soon the lark repents her treachery, 
and humbly flies back to say 

** No llores, amigo mio 
Lo que pasé volé ” 


EL 


PASTOR TONTO 
March tempo. 


which is equivalent to saying : ‘‘ Do not 


weep, dear; we'll let bygones be by- 
gones ’’—with the maidenly hint that she 
is now his. 


THE CALENDAR LARK. 


All in a cage pure golden, 
Hung in a balcony, 

A lady lark imprisoned 
Was crying to be free. 

Corus: 

Ay, God ! Is there no pity ? 
Ay, God ! Is no redress ? 

Of all my peace thou robst me, 
Good-by to happiness. 


A very different ballad, equally of folk- 
song rank but much more clever in motive 
and treatment, is a New Mexican version 
of Venus and Adonis. Venus is much 
less ornate but much more modest than 
Shakespeare’s; and the Adonis a less 
rhetorical and mere human clown, in that 
he repents at the eleventh hour. 































EL PASTOR TONTO 


Una nifia en un balcon 
Le dice 4 un pastor ** Espera, 

Que aqui te hablauna paloma | bis 
Que de amor se desespera.” } ~~ 


** No me hables de esa manera,” 
Respondio el villano vil ; 
““ Mi ganado esta en la sierra, ) 


Con él me hé de ir 4 dormir.” § ™!*- 


‘“* Oyes, pastcr tan hermoso, 
Que aqui te habla una paloma. 
Arimete por aca, _ 
. . oy ¢ Dis. 
Ni haya miedo que te coma.”’ } 


** Bien estds San Pedro en Roma,” 
Respondiéel villano vil, 

‘** Mi ganado esta en la sierra, l bis 
Con él me hé de ir 4 dormir.” ) : 


Then follow half a dozen verses of al- 
furements, the «‘paloma’’ offering suc- 
cessively a pile of gold, three vases of 
perfume, a flock of burros, and at last her 
own beautiful hair as a bribe to the pai- 
sano Excelsior to ‘‘ pause.’’ But in each 
case he answers ‘‘tu no me enredas con 
ellos’’—‘ you will not trap me with 
those’’—and reiterates his intention of 
passing the night with that precious flock. 
In the next to the last verse, however, he 
suddenly sees a great light—that love and 
not nonsense is calling. He apologizes 
to the ‘‘ gran sefiora,’’ and trusts he has 
not offended. But, not altogether un- 
womanlike, she has no more patience for 
such a stupid winning, and turns him off 
with a couplet which is as gratifying to 
the reader’s sense of justice as it must 
have been to her pride: 


‘** Cuando quise, no quisistes, 
Y ahora que quieres no quiero.” 


‘* When I would thou wouldst not ; 
And now when thou wouldst, I will not."* 


THE STUPID SHEPHERD. 


In a balcony a damsel 
Cried out ‘‘ Oh, stay !"’ to a shepherd staring, 
‘“* For here a tender dove bespeaks you 


les 
ae bis. 
Who is for love and you despairing. 


9 ( 
“ Oh, you mustn't speak to me in that way,” 
Replied the dull and stupid clown : 
‘** For my flock is in the mountains, | bis 
With it I have to go and lay me down.” } 
** Listen, shepherd tall and handsome, 
For here a tender dove doth greet you, 


Come nigh and don’t be acting ' 


. ‘ bis. 
As if afraid that I might eat you.” | ™ 


NEW MEXICAN 


FOLK-SONGS. 





“I wouldn't care if you were St. Peter 
In Rome,” replied the foolish clown ; 

‘** My flock is in the mountains, \ bis 
And there I must go lay me down.” }  ~" 


It is not surprising that amid the folk- 
songs of New Mexico are none descrip- 
tive of the life led by so large a proportion 
of the men—that of the shepherd—and 
none more closely alluding to it than the 
Pastor Tonto. Its realities are ever-pres- 
ent, and the singer is glad enough to 
forget them, at least while he sings, and 
turn to more alluring subjects. But one 
would expect to find songs relative to the 
saddle, the guitar, the dance, and, above 
all, the cigarette. Everyone smokes ; 
and yet I think it is safe to say that there 
is not one folk-song in the Southwest about 
the soothing cigarro, except one I wrote 
to please my paisano friends, and now 
current among them. 

Besides the folk-songs, of which I have 
tried to give a fair idea by these types, 
there are vast quantities of dichos or epi- 
grammatic verses, proverbial rhymes and 
the like. Nearly everyone at some time 
has made a dicho, and the fittest survive. 
Of the simplest form are such verses as 


Mucho me gusta el queso, 

El queso de mi rancho, 
Mas me gusta un beso 

De los del sombrero ancho. 


Much I fancy cheese like this 
The cheese from my rancho fat : 
But more I fancy a stolen kiss 
From those of the broad brimmed hat. 


Of the more epigrammatic form one 
popular dicho will suffice : 


Las negras son de oro, 
Las triguefias son de plata, 
Las gueras no mas de cobre, 
Y las blancas de oja de lata. 


Dark women are good as gold, 
Brunettes like silver win ; 

The blondes are only copper, 
And the light ones only tin. 


For the extremely accurate transcrip- 
tion of the airs of these songs—a work of 
much difficulty—I am indebted to Mr. 
Henry Holden Huss, the young American 
composer. 
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ERHAPS the last indulgence yet to 

be won by the writer of fiction will 

be that of discontinuing the time-honored 
institution of the guideboard. Many still 
expect it to stand visible on his closing 
page, at least, and to be marked when 
necessary, ‘‘ Private Way,’’ ‘‘ Dangerous 
Passing,’’ that there may be no mistake. 
Yet surely all tendencies now lead to the 
abandonment of that time-honored proc- 
lamation ; and this change comes simply 
from the fact that fiction is drawing near- 
er to life. In real life, as we see it, the 
moral is usually implied and inferential, 
not painted on a board; you must often 
look twice, or look many times, in order to 
read it. The eminent sinner dies amid 
tears and plaudits, not in the state prison, 
as he should: the seed of the righteous is 
often seen begging bread. We have to 
read very carefully between the lines if 
we would fully recognize the joy of Mar- 
cellus exiled, the secret ennui of Cesar 
with a senate at his heels. Thus it is in 
daily life, that is, in nature ; and yet many 
still think it a defect in a story if it leaves 
a single moral influence to be worked out 
by the prayerful meditation of the reader. 
On my lending to an intelligent young 
woman, the other day, Mr. Hamlin Gar- 
land’s remarkable volume, Main Trav- 
elled Roads, she returned it with the re- 
mark that she greatly admired all the 
stories except the first, which seemed to 
her immoral. It closed, indeed, as she 
justly pointed out, with a striking scene 
in which a long-absent lover carries off 
the wife and child of a successful but un- 
worthy rival, and the tale ends with the 
words : ‘«‘ The sun shone on the dazzling, 
rustling wheat ; the fathomless sky as a 
sea bent over them, and the world lay 
before them.’’ But when I pointed out to 


her, what one would think must be clear 
at a glance to every thoughtful reader, 
that behind this momentary gleam of 
beauty lay an absolutely hopeless future ; 
that though the impulse of action was 
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wholly generous, and not even passional, 
yet Nemesis was close behind ; and that 
the mere fact of the woman’s carrying 
another man’s baby in her arms would 
prevent all happiness with her lover ; ny 
friend could only reply that it was all very 
true, but she simply had never thought 
of it. In other words, the guideboard 
was not there. The only thing that could 
have disarmed her suspicions would have 
been a distinct announcement on the au- 
thor’s part: ««N. B. The situation is dan- 
gerous ;’’ just as Miss Edgeworth used 
to append to every particularly tough 
statement : :‘N. B. This is a fact.’’ 

The truth is, that in Miss Edgeworth’s 
day they ordered the matter differently. 
Either the sinners and saints were called 
up by name in the closing chapter, and 
judgment rendered in detail, or else very 
explicit reasons were given why the ob- 
vious award was impracticable. «The 
Lord Lilburnes of this rough world are 
not to be pelted with the soft roses of po- 
etical justice. He is alone with old age 
and in the sight of death.’’ Thus stands 
the guideboard at the close of Bulwer’s 
Night and Morning ; and in the discon- 
tinuance of such aids there is doubtless 
some risk run. Some of the most power- 
ful works of modern fiction have appar- 
ently failed toimpress their moral on the 
careless reader. All really strong novels 
involving illicit love are necessarily trage- 
dies at last, not vaudevilles ; and nowhere 
is this more true than in French litera- 
ture. The clever woman who said that 
nothing was worse than French immoral- 
ity except French morality, simply failed 
to go below the surface; for in France the 
family feeling is so potent that the actual 
destruction of the family tie is often pun- 
ished with cruel severity, even by the most 
tolerant novelists. The retribution in 
Madame Bovary, for instance, is almost 
too merciless, since it wreaks itself even 
upon the body of the poor sinner after 
death, and pursues her unoffending child 
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to the poorhouse. No one has painted a 
climax of unlawful passion more terrific 
than that portrayed in the closing pages 
of Monsieur de Camors ; the guilty pair, 
false to every human obligation, success- 
ful in their wishes to their own destruc- 
tion, numinibus vota exaudita malignis, 
detached by their crime from all the world 
and finally from one another, wander like 
gloomy shadows amid an earthly para- 
dise, meeting sometimes unwarily, but 
never exchanging a word. Yet both these 
novels are sometimes classed among the 
bad books, simply because the guide- 
board is omitted and the reader left to 
draw his own moral. 

The same misjudgment is often passed 
for the same reason upon Tolstoi’s Anna 
Karénina, which surely is, among all 
books upon this same theme, the most 
utterly relentless. Not merely does it not 
contain, from beginning to end, a prurient 
scene or even a voluptuous passage, but 
its plot moves as inexorably and almost 
as visibly as a Greek fate. Even Haw- 
thorne allows his guilty lovers, in The 
Scarlet Letter, a moment of delusive hap- 
piness ; even Hawthorne recognizes the 
unquestionable truth that the foremost 
result of a broken law is sometimes an 
enchanting sense of freedom. Tolstoi 
tolerates no such enchantment; and he 
has written the only novel of illicit love, 
perhaps, in which the offenders—both be- 
ing persons otherwise high-minded and 
noble—fail to derive from their sin one 
hour of even temporary happiness. From 
the moment of their yielding we see the 
shadow already over them ; the author is 
as merciless to these beings of his own 
construction as if he hated them ; and one 
feels like calling in an Omar Khayyam to 
defend once more the created against an 
unjust creator. Yet Anna Karénina has 
often been condemned as immoral, in the 
absence of the guideboard. 

If now we consider, in the light of these 
striking instances, what it is that has 
brought about this gradual disuse of the 
overt and visible moral, we shall soon see 
that it is a part of the general tendency of 
modern literature to do without external 
aids to make its meaning clear. There is 
undoubtedly a tendency to rely more and 
more upon what has been well called «« the 
presumption of brains’’ in the reader. 
Note, for instance, the steady disappear- 
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ance of the italic letter from the printed 
page. Once used as freely as in an epistle 
from one of Thackeray’s fine ladies, it is 
now employed by careful writers almost 
wholly to indicate foreign words or book 
titles; a change in which Emerson and 
Hawthorne were conspicuous leaders. 
There is a feeling that only a very crude 
literary art will now depend on typography 
for shades of meaning which should be 
rendered by the very structure of the sen- 
tence. The same fate of banishment is 
overtaking the exclamation point, so long 
used by poets—conspicuously by Whittier 
—as a note of admirationalso. Here too, 
as in the other case, the emphasis is now 
left to render itself; and even the last 
verse of the poem, which often—to cite 
Whittier again—contained the detached 
moral of the lay, is now commonly clipped 
off, leaving the reader to draw the mioral 
for himself. The poet now makes his 
point as best he can, and leaves it with- 
out a guideboard ; in this foreshadowing 
precisely that change which has also come 
over the prose novel. 

Granting that much fiction, at any rate, 
has a moral expressed or implied, it is to 
be observed that all fiction has changed 
its note in other respects within the last 
century, and must accept its own laws. 
Formerly conveying its moral often 
through a symbol, it now conveys it, if 
at all, by direct narrative. The distinction 
has never been better put than in a remark- 
able and little-known letter addressed by 
Heine on his death-bed (1856) to Varnha- 
gen von Ense, in giving a personal in- 
troduction to Ferdinand Lassalle. ‘The 
new generation,’’ wrote Heine, ‘‘ means to 
enjoy itself and make the best of the visi- 
ble ; we of the older one bowed humbly 
before the invisible, yearned after shadow 
kisses and blue-flower fragrances, denied 
ourselves, wept and smiled and were per- 
haps happier than these fierce gladiators 
who walk so proudly to meet their death- 
struggle.’’ The blue-flower allusion is 
to the favorite ideal symbol of the Ger- 
man Novalis; and certainly the young 
men who grew up fifty or sixty years ago 
in America obtained some of their very 
best tonic influences through such thor- 
oughly ideal tales as that writer’s Heinrich 
von Ofterdingen, Fouqué’s Sintram, Hoff- 
mann’s Goldene Topf and Richter’s Titan ; 
whether these were read in the original 
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German or in the translations of Carlyle, 
Brooks and others. All these books are 
now little sought, and quite alien to the 
present taste. To these were added, in 
English, such tales as Poe’s William Wil- 
son and Hawthorne’s The Birthmark and 
Rappacini’s Daughter; and in French 
Balzac’s Le Peau de Chagrin, which Pro- 
fessor Longfellow used warmly to recom- 
mend to his college pupils. Books like 
these represented the prevailing sentiment 
of a period ; they exerted a distinct influ- 
ence on the moulding of a generation. 
Their moral was irresistible, for those who 
really cared enough for the books to read 
them ; they needed no guideboards ; the 
guideboard was for the earlier efforts 
at realism, before it had proved its 
strength. 

Realism has now achieved its maturity 
and undoubtedly has possession of the 
field. Whether its sway be, as many 
think, a permanent change, or only, as I 
myself believe, a swing of the pendulum, 
the fact is the same. It is as useless to 
resist it as it was for Lowell to go on 
lighting his pipe for years with flint and 
steel, which I well remember his doing, 
rather than accept the innovation of a 
friction match. Realism holds the field 
and has aright to doit, and it can only be 
asked to fulfil the conditions of its being. 
If we excuse it, as we plainly must, from 
the perpetuation of the guideboard, we 
can only ask that it shall go on and do 
its work so well that no such aid is 
needed ; that its moral, where there is 
one, shall be reasonably plain; that is, 
so clearly put as to produce a minimum 
of misunderstanding. How important 
this is may be appreciated when we con- 
sider that so great an artist as Goethe, 
writing Die Wahlverwandschaften ex- 
pressly, as he thought, to vindicate the 
marriage laws, was supposed by his whole 
generation to have written against them, 
simply through an ill-chosen title and a 
single unseemly incident. And another 
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reasonable condition is that fiction, being 
thus set free, should be a law unto itself 
and stop short of undesirable materials ; 
that it should obey that high and signifi- 
cant maxim of the Roman augurs, never 
to let the sacred entrails be displayed out- 
side the solemnity of the temple. It is 
for disregard in this respect, and not for 
any want of serious purpose—since he 
usually has a serious purpose and does 
not write with levity—that Zola is to be 
condemned. 

But granting these simple conditions 
fulfilled, the writer of fiction should sure- 
ly be allowed henceforth to wind up his 
story in his own way, without formal 
proclamation of his moral ; or, better still, 
to leave it without technical and elaborate 
winding up, just as nature leaves her 
stories. His work is a great one, to bring 
comedy and even tragedy down from the 
old traditions of kingliness to the vaster 
and more complex currents of modern 
democratic life. When the elder Scaliger 
wrote in 1561 that work on Poetry 
which so long ruled the traditions of 
European literature, he defined the differ- 
ence between tragedy and comedy to 
consist largely in this ; that tragedy con- 
cerned itself only with kings, princes, 
cities, citadels and camps; in tragedia 
reges, principes, exurbibus, arcibus, cas- 
tris. All these things are now changed. 
Kings, princes, camps, citadels are pass- 
ing away: and the cities that will soon 
alone survive them are filled with a dem- 
ocratic world, which awaits its chronicles 
of tragedy. The writer of fiction must 
tell his tale, and leave it to yield its own 
moral. The careless or hasty reader will 
often misinterpret it, and would do so 
were the guideboard ever so conspicu- 
ous; but the serious student will bear 
away an influence proportioned to the 
hidden wealth of meaning, and this 
meaning will be more precious in propor- 
tion as he has been left to discern it for 
himself. 
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HE great question which agitated 
Atterbury in the month of July of 
that memorable summer was whether the 
Bulkleys should or should not be elected 
to membership in the Beach club. The 
Beach club was a joint-stock company ; 
and although the stock was assessable and 
paid no dividends, it was eagerly bought 
by the property holders of Atterbury, 
chiefly in order to prevent undesirable 
parties from getting hold of it. The real 
founder of the club and its principal 
shareholder was Marston Fancher ; and 
he had taken care to dispose of the re- 
maining shares to people whose social 
standing was unexceptionable. Unhap- 
pily, however, he had during his recent 
financial troubles been obliged to pledge 
the entire amount of his own stock as 
collateral for a short loan, which he was 
unable to repay when it fell due. The 
sacred and inalienable stock of the Beach 
club was therefore sold, and as it hap- 
pened (perhaps not without malice afore- 
thought) fell into the hands of P. Leam- 
ington Bulkley. It gave Peleg a more 
genuine satisfaction than he had experi- 
enced since he left his beloved West, 
when one evening he came home from 
the city with these stock certificates in 
his pocket and spread them out on the 
library table before the astonished vision 
of his spouse. 

‘« Now, Gussie,’’ he cried in that high, 
cracked voice which with him always 
indicated excitement, ‘‘ by jimmie crack- 
corn, now we'll squeeze those blanked 
high nobs. Here’s the stuff, Gussie, that 
will bring ’em to terms. We have been 
here now for five weeks, and have thrown 
out $1000 bait in the shape of a subscrip- 
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tion to their St. Paul-in-the-Beach-Grass, 
but not a durned one of ’emg has as much 
as nibbled on our hook. But here I have 
engineered a neat little corner on them, 
and I reckon they will soon be crawling 
on their bellies to get out of the hole I 
have put them into.”’ 

Mrs. Bulkley listened with a puzzled 
and disapproving frown to this gleeful 
harangue, until suddenly something 
dawned upon her; and with eyes in 
which a resentful spark glittered, she 
begged Mr. Bulkley to repeat his state- 
ment and explain his plan. The girls, 
who scented something unusual in the 
air, were attracted to the library by the 
high-pitched exhilaration of their father’s 
voice, and dropped into the comfortable 
cushioned wicker chairs that were scat- 
tered about the room. ‘I tell you,”’ 
Peleg was exclaiming, ‘‘I hold the whole 
blanked lot of ’em here in the hollow of 
my hand.”’ 

‘How so, father?’’ Peggy demanded 
innocently. She knew how sore he felt 
at their having been ignored so long by 
the social leaders, and she sympathized 
keenly with his resentment. 

‘‘Look-a-here, girls,’’ he ejaculated 
gayly, slapping the bunch of stock cer- 
tificates against the palm of his hand, 
‘here is the lime that will fetch the bird, 
and don’t you forget it. This very night I 
shall write to that numskull committee 
of governors, and inform them, very po- 
litely, of course, that I have bought a 
controlling interest in the Beach club; 
and that I have concluded to pull down 
the Casino, and build half a dozen cheap 
cottages on the land for rent to people in 
moderate circumstances who have hither- 
to been debarred by the high rents from 
enjoying the salubrious climate and social 
privileges of Atterbury. There is nothing 
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those confounded high-flyers hate worse 
than people in moderate circumstances. 
They run from them like pestilence. By 
jimmie crack-corn, shouldn’t I enjoy 
planting six liquor-selling Irish alder- 
men right in the midst of their beauti- 
ful and exclusive snobdom ! Or, perhaps, 
a seaside home for destitute children — 
say from Five Points mission or Chatham 
street? Now, girls, what do you say? 
I will be hanged if I don’t think that 
that is a pretty neat scheme. I thought 
it all out as I was coming down in the 
cars. The governors will then smell a 
rat, of course, and if they don’t elect me 
a member of their confounded exclusive 
top-lofty society I'll engage to eat every 
one of them.”’ 

The plan was now discussed from vari- 
ous points of view, and both Mrs. Bulkley 
and Sally were inclined to think that it 
was a good one. Maud and Peggy, how- 
ever, were of opinion that the thinly veiled 
threat might have exactly the opposite 
effect of what was intended. These men 
were both rich and high-spirited, and 
rather than be dictated to by an outsider 
they were capable of pulling up their 
stakes and moving elsewhere. 

‘« Why not rather try this plan ?’’ Maud 
proposed. «‘ You write to the governors, 
saying that you have accidentally come 
into possession of a controlling interest in 
the club, but that you know how un- 
willing they are to have it pass into the 
hands of people who hold it only for 
profit, or something in that style. Then, 
why wouldn’t it do to say that you put 
the stock at their disposal at the exact 
amount that it has cost you?”’ 

‘‘But what the deuce would be the 
object of that?’’ queried Peleg indig- 
nantly. 

‘Why, this, of course. You would 
make them feel ashamed of themselves, 
and if they accept your offer they would 
be in honor bound to elect you.”’ 

‘Yes, and you may be sure all the 
things that you might do, if they didn’t 
elect you, would occur to them without 
your telling them,’’ Peggy remarked in a 
tone of vivacious assent. 

Peleg had to be labored with for a full 
hour before he could see the beauty of this 
plan; but when finally he was won over 
the exquisite irony of the situation added 
to his zest in writing the letter to the 
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governors. It was a cautiously worded 
document, in the composition of which 
the whole family assisted; and though 
the reluctant scribe cried out in shrill 
protest against the courteous phrases that 
were dictated to him, he was overruled by 
so unanimous a vote that he had nothing 
to do ‘but to acquiesce with as good a 
grace as he could muster. The fateful mis- 
sive was duly despatched to the chairman 
of the committee of governors, and in two 
days came the reply, informing Mr. 
Bulkley of his election to the club, and 
apologizing for inevitable delay, owing to 
the pressure of business, etc., etc. 

To the unsophisticated Peleg the battle 
was now won and the fruits of the victory 
seemed secure. But when Mrs. Bulkley 
and her two elder girls attended the next 
Wednesday afternoon reception at the 
Beach club they had a sorry time of it. 
Conscious though they were of being, as 
to dress at least, completely comme il faut, 
they received no cordial reception. Mrs. 
Van Horst, the hostess for the occasion, 
shook hands with them rather frigidly, 
remarking, interrogatively, «« Mrs. Bulk- 
ley, I believe ?’’ but did not volunteer to 
introduce them to anybody ; and, judging 
by appearances, nobody seemed anxious 
for their acquaintance. They sauntered 
about the grounds with an acute sense of 
discomfort, which they sedulously strove 
to disguise by a sham animation and 
labored vivacity among themselves. They 
betrayed the liveliest interest in the ten- 
nis players, and knocked the ball back 
with their sunshades when it bounded over 
the lines. But there was something hor- 
ribly dismal in this elaborate fooling, and 
their hearts were like lead within them. 
It is wonderful what ingenious tortures 
women can invent for each other; but I 
doubt if there is any that for exquisite 
cruelty is comparable to the pointed and 
conspicuous snubbing in which a whole 
assembly unites in order to humiliate 
some poor intruder. Mrs. Bulkley had 
supposed that, after Peleg had so mag- 
nanimously thrown away all his trump 
cards, as he expressed it, there would be 
some disposition to recognize the club’s 
indebtedness to him for having refrained 
from using his power to anybody’s detri- 
ment. She began now to regret having 
yielded to Maud’s Quixotic folly, instead 
of frankly indorsing Peleg’s vindictive 
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scheme. It was obvious that the girls 
suffered as much as she did under those 
supercilious sidelong glances which the 
fine ladies occasionally deigned to bestow 
upon their toilets ; but still harder to en- 
dure was a certain vague, unseeing stare 
which looked through them or over them 
as if they were so much vapor or thin air. 

‘‘ Mother,’? Maud murmured in a heart- 
broken whisper, between two high-pitched 
laughs, ‘I can’t stand this any longer. 
Let us go home.”’ 

‘‘ Not for the world, child,’’ Mrs. Bulk- 
ley retorted ; ‘‘we’ve got to brazen it 
out.’’ 

‘It would never do to go home now,”’ 
Sally observed placidly ; «« it would be like 
giving up. We have got to stick it out, 
though I don’t like it any better than you 
do.’’ 

‘Peggy was wise in refusing to go,”’ 
Maud faltered, with a desperate effort to 
preserve her composure; ‘she guessed 
what was in store for us ; and she simply 
made up her mind that the game wasn't 
worth the candle.”’ 

The lawn in front of the Casino, where 
the ladies were sitting, presented at that 





moment a very pretty picture. ‘The tennis 
courts, which were surrounded by high 
fences of wire netting, were occupied by 
old and young people in various styles of 
picturesque undress. The married men, 
with their shirt sleeves rolled up to their 
elbows and bright jockey caps on their 
heads, stopped every now and then to mop 
the perspiration from their brows ; but fell 
to after each pause with a zeal which be- 
trayed that their object was health rather 
than amusement. Some of them who 
were getting too stout belabored the elas- 
tic ball five to six hours a day for the pur- 
pose of reducing their flesh, and those who 
were dyspeptic leaped and frolicked con- 
scientiously witha view to improving their 
digestion. Bareheaded college boys in 
white flannel, with sunburned arms and 
necks, played with a lazy security and 
skill against merry young damsels, who 
emitted an occasional shrill yell of excite- 
ment when an exceptional shot was made, 
or the ball bounded into the face of some 
spectator: All over the close-clipped, vel- 
vety lawn, which was as intensely green 
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and soft as that of any English country 
seat, people lounged in familiar groups 
on benches and chairs or on the grass ; 
and the sunshine, tempered by a salt 
breeze, poured down upon them ; and the 
surf, which beat with a perpetual boom 
against the dunes, sang in their ears. It 
was the bitterness of bitterness to those 
two western girls to see the free and easy 
demeanor of the young lads and maidens, 
indicating cousinship or an acquaintance 
dating back to knickerbockers and pina- 
fores. The abbreviated Christian names 
that darted hither and thither through 
the sunshine, accompanied by exclama- 
tions of remonstrance and surprise, had a 
still finer sting; and there came a moment 
when Maud fancied that all this familiar 
by-play was gotten up for their benefit, or 
was, at least, a trifle emphasized by the 
fact of their presence. There seemed to 
her, in her misery, a note of conscious- 
ness in the gay laughter of the girls, and 
in all the delicious fooling which goes so 
well with youth she imagined she saw a 
direct purpose to wound them. And yet 
she was not exactly angry ; or, at least, 
not half so angry as she was envious. 
There was an air of refinement about these 
young people which seemed almost to 
justify their exclusiveness. Maud was 
not quite sure but that she, too, if she had 
been born in this tempered zone of golden 
ease and luxury, might have been a little 
jealous of her privileges and looked 
askance upon aspirants for admission. 
She had about exhausted her histrionic 
talent, shamming a dozen airs of careless 
gayety and unconsciousness of criticism, 
when she saw two gentlemen, mounted 
on handsome horses, come trotting up the 
winding road tothe Casino. She gave her 
sister's arm a pinch which nearly made 
the latter cry out, and felt the color flare 
into her face with the most embarrassing 
effect. For scarcely a glance was required 
to identify these interesting horsemen. 
They were the two friends whom she had 
admired so much in Daly’s theatre, one 
of whom had restored to her her stolen 
umbrella. She watched them furtively 
as they dismounted and turned over their 
horses to the liveried groom who came 
forward to receive them. The one whom 
she knew as Philip was the taller of the 
two, and carried himself with a certain 
easy fling which was very attractive. The 
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other was Mr. Fancher, their landlord. 
He walked with a certain rigid erectness, 
as if his joints were not sufficiently lubri- 
cated. Maud voted him stunning, how- 
ever, and noted with ungrudging admi- 
ration the air of extreme propriety and 
stylishness which radiated from his per- 
son like a halo. As to face and manner, 
however, Philip was the more incisive 
personality. His fine blue eyes had a 
frank and luminous gaze which lit up his 
features, particularly when he smiled, and 
gave them a look of rare distinction. He 
was broad-chested, and gave the impres- 
sion of great muscular strength. 

The two young men made a little sen- 
sation as they strolled out upon the lawn ; 
and the ladies at whose chairs they paused 
to discuss the game or the weather re- 
ceived them with an animation which 
was a tribute to their importance. They 
made the round of the company, and 
finally settled down at the feet of a young 
married woman whom no masculine 
creature could pass by without self-de- 
nial. This lady, whose name was Mrs. 
Castleton, had a fascination to all young 
men—and to old ones, too, for that mat- 
ter—which aroused no jealousy, because 
it was so universally recognized. She 
was one of those rare women whose sweet- 
ness of character shone from her face and 
whose ready and intelligent sympathy 
stimulated all that was fine in a man and 
made everyone feel at his best in her 
presence. And the wonder of it was that 
she was no less delightful to her own sex 
than she was to her male admirers. She 
was so free from all small arts and petty 
manceuvres, and was so incapable of sus- 
pecting any meanness in others, that the 
mean became temporarily noble when she 
talked with them ; and everyone seemed 
to become, for the moment, at least, what 
she believed him to be. Fancher had 
been enrolled among her respectful wor- 
shippers since the days when she was 
first married and he was a junior in 
Columbia; and he had many a time re- 
marked to himself, in the strictest privacy, 
of course, that it was his deuced bad luck 
which had postponed their acquaintance 
until she was no longer within his reach. 
Later he became considerably humbler and 
concluded that he was altogether too 
stupid a man to win the love or even the 
toleration of so brilliant a woman.  Tol- 
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erate him she did, to be sure, in her infi- 
nite kindness, simply because she was too 
generous to snub anybody. A bit ofa 
snob though he was, he never did her the 
injustice to suppose that his family dis- 
tinction had a hair’s weight of influence 
in her estimate of him. 

It may be expedient, perhaps, to add 
that Mrs. Castleton was blonde—of the 
ashy blonde, not the golden blonde type, 
blue-eyed and fair-skinned. She was of 
good height and had a fine figure, with a 
hit in it of pleasant embonpoint in years 
to come. A certain dazzling cleanness, 
which was made up of subtler ingredients 
than fair flesh tints, seemed to character- 
ize her both physically and morally. 
There was something warm and radiant 
in her glance, nay, in her whole being. 
What impressed one in her conversation 
was a largeness of view which inclined to 
charitable judgments, and saw ameliorat- 
ing circumstances where others saw none. 
What she hated above all was the hard, 
petty, fault-finding narrowness which 
plumes itself on imagined superiority and 
stalks along in empty-headed scorn of all 
that makes life worthy and noble. Her 
smile, one of her worshippers declared, 
was the best argument he knew for the 
immortality of the soul; for he fancied 
that God never could have the heart to 
let anything perish that was so inex- 
pressively lovely. Her children surely 
thought so—for she was the happy 
mother of three—and no one could ever be 
said to have known Mrs. Castleton until 
he had seen her in the company of her 
small son and daughters. Fancher had 
frequently had this privilege; and if it 
hadn’t been for her knack of checking 
audacious compliments, he would have 
told her in sufficiently extravagant lan- 
guage the impression she made upon him. 
But there was again the distressing fact, 
as it appeared to Marston, that she was 
happily married, and that her husband 
was a fine, virile and prosperous man 
whom everybody liked, and who, in the 
secure sense of his possession, could afford 
to extend a good-humored indulgence 
to the poor fellows who had been less 
fortunate than he. He made them, in 
fact, welcome in his house, offered them 
excellent cigars, treated them as good 
friends and never honored anyoz:e by re- 
garding him as a possible rival. 
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It was at the feet of this charming 
woman that Fancher and Warburton 
seated themselves, after having paid their 
respects to the dowagers and exchanged 
the usual chaffy remarks with the young 
girls who watched the games. Warbur- 
ton had made Mrs. Castleton’s acquaint- 
ance during his previous visits to Atter- 
bury and shared his friend’s admiration 
of her; and Mrs. Castleton, to whom a 
streak of originality in a man was a 
refreshing phenomenon, was rather in- 
clined to distinguish Philip by her special 
liking. 

‘‘Look here, Mrs. Castleton,’’ this en- 
viable favorite of fortune remarked, bent 
apparently upon abusing his privilege, 
‘I had deluded myself with the idea 
that you were somewhat superior to the 
petty standards that govern women in 
their intercourse with each other.’’ 

‘«‘Well,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Castleton 
vivaciously, ‘‘d propos de quoi ?”’ 

‘««T have been watching for the last half 
hour,’’ Philip continued, with a vague 
undertone of indignation in his voice, 
‘“‘those three miserable women whom 
nobody speaks to, and who are exerting 
themselves so pathetically to make be- 
lieve that they are having a good time. I 
have seen one of them before, but I don’t 
remember where.”’ 

«Why, they are the family which 
have taken Thorn Hedge,’’ Marston ex- 
plained casually; «‘ the father is from the 
West and is named P. Leamington Bulk- 
ley. I presume the daughters are named 
something in the same line.’’ 

‘« But isn't that the girl whose umbrella 
was stolen at Daly’s some weeks ago? 
Don’t you remember the tremendous way 
she blushed as I handed it back to her ?”’ 

«Yes, you are right; it is the very 
same.”’ 

Marston briefly related the incident to 
Mrs. Castleton, Philip putting in here and 
there some embellishing touches. 

«« And because of this thrilling advent- 
ure you want me to call upon her, is that 
it, Mr. Warburton?’’ Mrs. Castleton 
queried, with a mischievous glance at 
Philip. 

‘No, not exactly that,’’ the latter re- 
plied, with unexpected seriousness ; ‘‘ but 
it seems to me a needless cruelty to invite 
these ladies to a club reception and then 
pointedly ignore them. I can imagine 
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how they feel, poor things. It always 
makes me mad to see a woman put in that 
position. They seem to me very nice and 
lady-like girls; and the mother—well, 
what do you think of the mother, Mrs. 
Castleton ?”’ 

‘I should judge her to bea good, sensi- 
ble woman,’ the lady replied, ‘and 
something of a general.” 

‘« But you don’t think she is a lady, ac- 
cording to the Atterbury standard ?”’ 

‘‘T am not prepared to say that. All 
I can say is that it would scarcely do for 
me to introduce them, 
when Mrs. Van Horst, 
who is the hostess for 
the afternoon, has 
neglected to do so.’’ 

‘But if I ask you 
—mind you, I am well 
aware I am treading 
on dangerous ground 
—what I mean to say 
is, that if, out of my «3 “| 7 
boundless admiration Ae 
for you, knowing how “ 
good a heart and how y 
bright a mind you r 


é = 
have, I venture to oS \ 
beg you to make the oa. 
acquaintance of those SZ 


ladies, will you snub A 
me, as I deserve, or : 
will you make allow- 
ance for my mascu- 
line crudity and for- 
give me?”’ 

‘Since it is you, 
Mr. Warburton, I'll 
do the latter.’’ 

‘Look here, Phil,”’ 
Marston put in, rather cautiously ; ‘this 
is amore complicated affair than you may 
be aware of.”’ 

And turning to Mrs. Castleton, he re- 
lated the incident of Bulkley’s purchase 
of his stock in the club, and the disposi- 
tion he had made of it. He spoke hesi- 
tatingly and with embarrassment, fearing 
to reveal the confidential information 
which he had obtained as a member of 
the board of governors. 

‘¢ But that was very handsomely done, 
don’t you think so?’’ Mrs. Castleton 
queried, when he had finished. 

«Yes, especially when you consider 
what he might have done."’ 


“SETTLED DOWN AT 
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‘And considering the way his family 
have been treated since they came here,’’ 
the lady remarked, thoughtfully. 

She sat with her bright face bathed in 
a warm golden glow, as the sunshine 
filtered through her yellow parasol, and 
the wind played with a little loose curl 
above her ear, which had escaped from its 
confinement. Her daughter, a charming 
little six-year-old child, came up and 
whispered something in her ear and clung 
caressingly about her, as if reluctant to 
leave. Mrs. Castleton smoothed fhe 
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child’s hair, bestowed a few maternal 
touches upon her somewhat rumpled at- 
tire, told her not to play too roughly, and 
kissed her cheek as she ran away. It 
seemed as if her thoughts had suddenly 
clarified during her occupation with the 
child, and with her frank eyes fixed upon 
Fancher she presently continued, as if no 
interruption had intervened : 

‘‘I think perhaps it can be managed. 
You are their landlord, you know, and it 
would be only nice of you to introduce 
yourself to them. I'll take a stroll with 
you on the lawn ; and you may introduce 
me, as on the spur of the moment.”’ 

She arose and took Marston’s arm, 
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while Philip sauntered along at a leisurely 
pace on her other side. They stopped 
twiceton the way to exchange winged 
platitudes with this one and that one on 
the subject of the game; and finally, as 
they drifted, apparently by chance, tow- 
ard the three lonely ladies, Fancher 
stepped forward, leaving Mrs. Castleton 
in Philip’s charge, raised his hat to Mrs. 
Bulkley, and made his little speech. 

‘«« Will you permit me to introduce my- 
self to you, Mrs. Bulkley,’’ he began 
with elaborate courtesy ; «I am Mr. Fan- 
cher, and have the honor to be your land- 
lord. Unhappily, my mother and sisters 
are in Europe, otherwise they would have 
taken pleasure in calling upon you, be- 
fore this.’’ 

‘‘ You are very kind, I am sure,’’ Mrs. 
Bulkley replied, a trifie awed by his ap- 
pearance and the ponderous propriety of 
his manner. She had never in her life 
been addressed with a politeness so fin- 
ished and deferential ; and the novelty of 
the experience made her, perhaps, for an 
instant lose her bearings and appear a little 
awkward. ‘It is a very nice place you 
have, Mr. Fancher,’’ she added, anxious 
to retrieve herself; «‘such a lovely view 
of the ocean on moonlight nights. The 
only thing I don’t like about it is those 
big hedges about the house ; for all the 
bugs in creation seem to collect in them, 
and make a dash for the lamps the mo- 
ment you open the windows.”’ 

She became aware before she had gone 
far in this speech that she had struck a 
wrong tack, but stop she couldn’t, and, 
therefore, talked on from sheer despera- 
tion. Maud, who stood with burning 
ears and a wildly palpitating heart, list- 
ening to the conversation, would have 
given her mother a nudge, if she had not 
been afraid of being detected in the act by 
some of the hundred eyes that were watch- 
ing them. For this was an intensely 
dramatic moment ; and there was not a 
person on the piazza of the Casino or on 
the wide green lawn who was not aware 
that Fancher had taken the bull by the 
horns and was braving the wrath of Mrs. 
Van Horst and the Ladies’ Reception 
committee. Maud, to be sure, had only 
the dimmest notion of the complications 
of the little drama, in which she was 
presently to take a part, but she had a 
general idea that a battle of some sort was 
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being fought, and that the issue was trem- 
bling in the balance. Sally, who was 
placid and a trifle obtuse, was scarcely 
conscious of anything except that her 
mother was neglecting the opportunity 
to introduce her; and she managed by 
ocular telegraphy to send her a message, 
reminding her of the omission. This 
was, however, a superfluous precaution ; 
for Mrs. Bulkley was only waiting for the 
proper moment to effect the introduction ; 
but, somehow, felt a vague géne which 
made every moment seem equally inap- 
propriate. 

‘««My daughter, Miss Bulkley, Mr. Fan- 
cher,’’ she muttered finally, with awk- 
ward abruptness; «“‘my daughter, Miss 
Maud, Mr. Fancher.”’ 

Fancher again lifted his hat, and exe- 
cuted his admirably severe bow to the 
two young ladies. 

‘«T believe I have had the pleasure of 
seeing you before,’’ he began, addressing 
himself to Maud, whose treacherous blush 
again threatened to disgrace her; «if I 
am not mistaken you are the young lady 
to whom my friend Mr. Warburton re- 
stored a stolen umbrella at Daly’s thea- 
tre.”’ 

‘««Oh, yes, to besure,’’ Maud exclaimed, 
with hypocritical surprise, as if the inci- 
dent had long since escaped her mind ; 
‘‘T was so stunned by the unexpectedness 
of the thing that I believe I didn’t even 
thank him.”’ 

‘‘Then I will afford you the opportu- 
nity now,’’ Fancher remarked, turning to 
Philip and Mrs. Castleton ; «‘ Mrs. Cas- 
tleton, permit me to introduce to you Miss 
Maud Bulkley. Mr. Warburton— Miss 
Bulkley.”’ 

The other introductions, including Mrs. 
Bulkley and Miss Sally, were accom- 
plished without the least embarrassment ; 
and the whole affair was invested with a 
happy air of fortuity, as if it were en- 
tirely due to the prompting of the moment. 
With half a dozen conventional phrases, 
permeated with sweet kindliness, Mrs. 
Castleton put the three ladies at their 
ease, and in the course of five minutes 
all their awkwardness and misery evapo- 
rated like mists before the sun. There 
was something in the atmosphere sur- 
rounding Mrs. Castleton which made 
those privileged to breathe it move and 
speak with a happy freedom. She was so 
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far above that uneasy vanity of small 
souls which is termed ‘‘ showing off’’ that 
she seemed, on the contrary, only bent 
upon affording every opportunity to the 
person with whom she talked of shining 
at her expense. Never in her life had 
Maud come in contact with anyone who 
had so completely fascinated her; she 
could not remove her eyes from Mrs. Cas- 
tleton’s face, and even the robust and 
genial Warburton was, in part, eclipsed 
by the radiant personality of his compan- 
ion. Theway Mrs. Castleton carried her- 
self, the way she held her head, the gentle 
and exquisite intonations of her voice, 
the cadence of her laugh, all seemed to 
Maud’s generous enthusiasm stamped 
with a natural distinction which marked 
a higher order of creature than any she 
had hitherto encountered. This was the 
grande dame, indeed, who was impressive 
without effort, distinguished without hau- 
teur and beautiful without vanity. 

Nothing of any consequence was said 
by anyone during that memorable walk 
over the green lawn of the Casino. But 
the sky seemed high and serenely radiant 
above the heads of the two young girls, 
and the sod soft as velvet beneath their 
feet. They went into the Casino and 
drank tea ; exchanged civilities with sev- 
eral persons who came up and were intro- 
duced ; praised the Atterbury climate 
(which was a sure and easy way to popu- 
larity), and manifested a cautious interest, 
being fearful lest they appear intrusive, 
in the church on the Dunes, the Village 
Improvement society and other Atter- 
bury institutions. At half-past five 
o’clock their carriage arrived, with due 
pomp and clatter and rattle of silver har- 
ness. It was an extremely handsome 
and dignified landau, highly comme il 
faut in allits appointments, which moved 
with a certain stately cumbrousness, as 
if it belonged to people of consequence. 
On its dark-green lacquered panels, 
which looked almost black, was dis- 
played a small coat of arms in red and gilt ; 
and the beautiful, spirited bays which 
stood prancing before it exhibited in half 
a dozen places on their harness the same 
heraldic design in silver. 

Having been assisted into this gorgeous 
vehicle by Fancher and Warburton, Mrs. 
Bulkley and her daughters drove out 
through the great wrought-iron gate and 


swung out upon the highway with be- 
coming éclat, and leaned back among 
their cushions in the happy conscious- 
ness of having at last made their entrance 
into society. 


VII. 


In the course of the next two weeks 
carriages of all descriptions began to find 
their way up the wide road, lined with 
hawthorn, which led up to Thorn Hedge. 
It was beautiful to see with what good 
grace they surrendered, all these great 
ladies, when once a surrender had become 
the part of prudence, and with what dig- 
nified ease they ignored all past unpleas- 
antness. ‘They were cordial, but not too 
cordial ; they never lost, in their readi- 
ness to let bygones be bygones, a certain 
fine reserve, which conveyed the faintest 
kind of hint, perhaps, that they were not 
unconscious of the favor they were be- 
stowing. Peleg had to be kept out of 
the way, of course, during these visits ; 
though Peggy, who stoutly refused to be 
a party to his concealment, vainly strove 
to persuade him to invade the drawing 
room. 

‘‘No, darter,’’ he would say, with a 
half-whimsical distress in his face, «I 
am just as much obliged. But I ain’t 
creditable, don’t you see, and your ma 
would be awfully cut up.’’ 

‘‘But it’s shameful, father,’’ Peggy 
would exclaim, generously identifying 
herself with her abused parent, « to pre- 
tend to be other than we are. If we are 
discreditable, from these people’s point 
of view, why not stay where we belong, 
then, and associate with people to whom 
it is natural to think and behave as we 
do?”’ 

‘«*Ask your ma about that, Peggy,’’ he 
would reply, fearful of encouraging her 
disloyal opinions. ‘I never had much 
bringin’ up of any kind, you know, and 
I ain’t much of an expert on the ways of 
fine society. I never set myself up as 
bein’ much to brag of in that line. I am 
a sort of how-do-you-do kind of fellow— 
that’s what I am,’’ he added, with an un- 
easy lauzh, thrusting his hands into his 
pockets and taking a stroll through the 
room. 

Before the month of August was at an 
end all Atterbury had called upon the 
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Bulkleys with the exception of Mrs. Van 
Horst ; and it soon became obvious that 
her failure to find her way to Thorn 
Hedge was not accidental. It was sur- 
mised by many that she had taken offence 
at Mrs. Castleton’s making the acquaint- 
ance of the Bulkleys at the Casino with- 
out her introduction. The denizens of 
Atterbury were much too civilized to 
quarrel—because they knew what an in- 
finite variety of misery can flow from a 
little social feud of that sort—and Mrs. 
Van Horst, though she may have har- 
bored a slight resentment against Mrs. 
Castleton, abated not one whit of her 
cordiality toward that popular lady when 
they met on the beach or at afternoon 
teas. But of the Bulkleys she never 
spoke; and if anyone mentioned them 
in her presence, she affected an affable 
indifference, or inquired about them as 
if she had not been aware of their ex- 
istence until this moment. 

It was curious, on the other hand, what 
an amount of interest Mrs. Bulkley and 
her daughters displayed in Mrs. Van 
Horst, as the weeks passed without any 
sign of an overture. She was the one 
drop of gall in their cup of triumph, and 
she was in danger of spoiling the whole 
cup. It seemed odd to them that Mrs. 
Van Horst, who, according to all ac- 
counts, was of a kindly disposition, and 
moreover conspicuous in church matters, 
should wish to inflict a humiliation upon 
them; and they exhausted themselves 
in conjectures as to who could have 
slandered them or by malicious truth- 
telling prejudiced her against them. 
They finally built up an ingenious theory, 
and fixed the responsibility upon a lady 
in a western city who was by marriage 
remotely connected with the Van Horsts, 
and they promised themselves the satis- 
faction of some day repaying their debt 
to her with compound interest. This whole 
Van Horst business, and the endless, fu- 
tile and exasperating discussions which 
it occasioned, nearly drove Peleg to dis- 
traction, and made him take to his heels 
at the very mention of that dreaded 
name. He had a very simple and sensi- 
ble explanation of the affair ; but it was 
for that very reason scouted by his «‘ wom- 
en folk,’? who could not content them- 
selves with anything ‘‘ savoring so of the 
merchant tailor business,’’ as Mrs. Bulk- 
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ley was wont to say, when she wished to 
squelch her spouse and make him realize 
his deficiencies. 

Now the fact was that Peleg was very 
nearly right. Mrs. Van Horst was not in 
correspondence with her cousin in the 
West, and had made no inquiries of her 
concerning the Bulkleys, nor had her 
western cousin (as the ladies surmised) 
maliciously volunteered information. 
Mrs. Van Horst, though her disposition 
was, generally speaking, benevolent, was 
a lady of severely circumscribed sympa- 
thies. She knew very little about the 
world outside of her own little, favored 
set, and had an idea that all true refine- 
ment and gentility which the city con- 
tained were to be found among those who 
had access to her drawing room. She had 
been brought up in a touchingly conceited 
and exclusive little circle of Knickerbock- 
ers, in which the air was luxuriously tem- 
pered (all dangerous nineteenth-century 
draughts being carefully guarded against) 
and a dignified and self-satisfied stupidity 
prevailed. 

Mrs. Van Horst was, indeed, so great a 
lady that she could have afforded to know 
anybody she chose; for the fact that she 
chose to know a person would have been a 
sufficient social passport even to exclusive 
circles. She was entirely above the petty 
and degrading necessities of those who 
have to select their acquaintances with 
diplomatic caution, with a view to further- 
ing their own ambitions. Mrs. Van 
Horst was so magnificently secure in her 
own position that she could have been as 
eccentric as she liked in regard to her so- 
cial preferences. But the fact was, she was 
both too conservative and too cautious to 
make approaches to anyone whose ante- 
cedents she did not know for at least two 
generations. She took up artists, singers 
and musicians occasionally in a conde- 
scending way and made them fashionable 
in her set, but that implied, of course, no 
recognition of social equality. She hada 
notion that very terrible things were con- 
stantly happening beyond the precincts of 
her own delightful coterie, and she was 
extremely anxious to protect her family 
from contaminating contact with the vul- 
garities which she believed to be rife round 
about her. All the people whom she did 
not know she desired, on general princi- 
ples, not to know, and shrank from their 
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overtures as a hothouse-reared sensitive 
mimosa shrinks from the contact of rude 
fingers. ‘*Those dreadful people’’ was 
her favorite term for the social leaders 
whose doings she read about in the news- 
papers, but who could not by any stretch 
of fancy be identified with the old and dig- 
nified New York to which the Van Horsts 
belonged. It was not so much pride, then, 
as a kind of vague timidity and inbred 
conservatism which made her ignore the 
Bulkleys ; and when to this was added a 
little personal pique at the way Mrs. Cas- 
tleton had made their acquaintance and 
introduced them at the club reception, 
what was at first a mere hazy disinclina- 
tion to make advances became a settled 
determination to repel advances. 

In the olden time, when humanity had 
more red corpuscles in its blood than now, 
such smouldering ill will as existed be- 
tween the Van Horsts and the Bulkleys 
would have blazed up in an open feud 
which would have furnished the author 
of this veracious narrative with fresh and 
thrilling incidents. But Peleg, unhappily, 
was not the sort of man who went about 
spoiling for a fight, being, as his wife as- 
serted, imbued with a pusillanimous com- 
mercial spirit; and old Mr. Van Horst, 
who was a great gourmet, confined his 
heroic feats to the dinner table. 

The fact then was that people were 
so distressingly well-behaved in Atter- 
bury that nothing of a sensational char- 
acter happened, and if the horses had 
been as civilized as their masters nothing 
of the least consequence would ever have 
occurred. But, like most rich people, 
these prosperous dwellers by the sea had 
a weakness for fast horses; and the 
Bulkleys had not sojourned long in their 
neighborhood before they too became in- 
fected with the same passion. Maud 
would give her father no peace until he 
had commissioned her former riding mas- 
ter to buy her as handsome a mount as 
he could find in New York or environs, 
the price, however, not to exceed $600 ; 
and when, shortly afterward, the professor 
of equestrianism arrived with a superb 
black mare of Kentucky breed the girl’s 
joy knew no bounds. She was in the 
saddle early and late exploring the laby- 
rinthine wooded roads about: the village, 
and gave her groom no end of trouble by 
her reckless riding. The mare, which was 
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named Sultana, was an extremely intelli- 
gent beast, but displayed her intelligence 
in adapting her behavior to the strength 
and horsemanship of her rider. When the 
groom or the riding master mounted her 
she was gentle and docile as a lamb, but 
when Maud was on her back she cut up 
preposterously, refused to go beyond the 
gate, and sometimes flung herself about 
perversely and insisted upon going home, 
whenever the roads parted. Then they 
had a struggle of five or ten minutes, 
until the groom was compelled to dis- 
mount and lead her for a couple of hun- 
dred yards, and perhaps, at Maud’s sug- 
gestion, give her a cut of the whip at 
parting. Then Sultana would take to 
her heels and dash along the road at a 
breakneck pace, and never slack up un- 
til it suited her own convenience. Fortu- 
nately she had an easy and beautiful gait, 
and her dainty feet beat a light three- 
quarter measure upon the roadbed which 
made it a question of nerve rather than 
horsemanship to keep in the saddle. And 
Maud, though her heart was in her throat, 
managed to retain sufficient presence of 
mind not to lose her grip on the reins. 
Now it was a peculiarity of Atterbury 
that a new horse (if he was in the least 
remarkable) attracted a good deal more 
attention and aroused a good deal more 
interest than a new human arrival. Sul- 
tana did not fail to come in for her share 
of notoriety, and Maud, incidentally, as 
Sultana’s rider. Fancher, who prided 
himself on a knowledge of horseflesh 
which he was far from possessing (he 
was invariably cheated in his purchases) 
pronounced the emphatic opinion that 
that western girl cut a devilish good fig- 
ure on horseback ; and young Van Horst, 
who rarely got his eyes sufficiently open 
to see anything, made the profound obser- 
vation that her costume came from Lon- 
don. These two facts jointly considered 
filtered through the community and made 
a favorable impression. They had, how- 
ever, nothing to do with the felicity which 
Maud enjoyed when, one afternoon, she 
was joined by Philip Warburton, who rode 
one of Fancher’s horses, and, quite sans 
cérémonie, fell into conversation with her 
and constituted himself her cavalier. He 
wore a brown riding jacket, saddle-twist 
trousers of the same color and a small, soft 
hat. There was something delightfully 
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sunburnt, robust and manly in 
his general make-up, which did 
not fail to impress the inflam- 
mable Maud. 

‘It is against my principles, 
Miss Bulkley,’ he said, as he 
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‘She is a dear, bad, 
naughty beauty, that is 
what she is, but her tem- 
per is capricious. One 
day she is as gentle and 
well-behaved as a lamb; 


rode up behind her, ‘‘to allow a “tose THREE misERABLE and the next she leads 


charming young lady on horse- 
back to waste her sweetness on 
the desert air. As Iam just pining fora 
good companion, won’t you accept me for 
your escort ?’’ 

There was a merry twinkle in his eyes 
as he spoke, and in his manner a certain 
easy masculine superiority which had not 
the least resemblance to conceit. The 
conceited man, though he may be funny, 
is never humorous; and Philip was too 
large-hearted a man to be conceited. His 
was a quietly humorous acceptance of 
life, with infinite compassion and intelli- 
gent sympathy for all forms of human 
folly, sin and misery. He laughed read- 
ily, but there was something sympathetic 
in his laughter, something that put an 
end to restraint and made confidence easy. 
Maud, who had been told that he rarely 
condescended to converse with young 
girls, felt flattered at his offer and man- 
aged to murmur something by way of ac- 
ceptance. She was mortified at her de- 
testable habit of blushing like a country 
girl, and only hoped that he would attrib- 
ute her high color to her violent riding. 

‘«« That’s astunning mare you have got,”’ 
he observed, after a while. 

« Yes,’’ she answered, as if half-address- 
ing Sultana, and patting her on the neck. 





WOMEN.” me a dance over high- 

ways and hedges, leaps 

fences and ditches, and cuts up terribly. 

Then we generally get home, both of us 

bathed in perspiration and aching in every 
joint.”’ 

‘“‘You ought to thank your stars that 
you get home at all,’’ Warburton chuck- 
led, as he viewed Sultana’s points with 
the eyes of a connoisseur. They contin- 
ued to talk horse as they trotted along 
easily over the smooth road, and at the 
end of fifteen minutes they were begin- 
ning to feel acquainted. Philip mentally 
pronounced Maud a wholesome girl, and 
extremely good-looking. The close-fit- 
ting riding habit set off her handsome 
figure, and her freshly glowing face and 
rich hair above it made a good picture. 
She showed, moreover, a great apprecia- 
tion of everything he said ; and what man 
is proof against that insidious flattery ? 
It was not flattery, however, on Maud’s 
part, but the sincerest tribute of admira- 
tion. For the very reason that she liked 
Philip so well, she was disposed to find 
his remarks cleverer than perhaps they 
were ; and he, naturally, finding such a 
sympathetic response, such resonance in 

her soul for whatever he said, felt tuned 
up and stimulated to a degree of brilliancy 











above his everyday level. There came a 
pause finally, during which they rode 
hard through a bit of oak forest where 
the branches hung so low that they had 
to dodge and stoop in order to keep from 
being knocked out of the saddle. But 
that proved a pleasant diversion, too, as, 
in fact, everything that happened height- 
ened their good humor and their pleasure 
in each other’s society. They were both 
so steeped in a sense of well-being that 
they could scarcely conceive of anything 
being so disagreeable as not to afford a 
fresh exhilaration. 

‘‘ How do you like Atterbury, Mr. War- 
burton ?’’ Maud asked (for with Philip any 
commonplace might suffice to start an in- 
teresting conversation). They were now 
out of the woods, riding at a moderate 
pace over a brown moor, with the wind 
singing in their ears. and the Sound shin- 
ing like a huge burnished shield on the 
northern horizon. 

«Oh, I like it too well for my own 
good,’’ he answered, thoughtfully. «I 
am ashamed of liking it so well.”’ 

«Ashamed? Why should you be 
ashamed ?”’ 

‘Well, it is not easy to explain. I 
have seen enough of the sterner side of 
life, Miss Bulkley, to have a sneaking 
sense of guilt when I am too comfortable. 
If you could strike the average of human 
well-being, or rather ill-being, it would 
fall vastly below the condition of pam- 
pered ease and luxury in which we are 
here wallowing. Pardon the crude 
phrase ; but nothing else will express it. 
People have here entered into conspiracy 
to be agreeable, and to ignore all that is 
not agreeable.’’ 

‘And you don’t like that?’’ Maud 
queried with the liveliest wonder. «I 
only wish people would enter into that 
sort of conspiracy against me. But where 
I came from sa 

She was going to say that people had 
entered into a conspiracy to be disagree- 
able; but remembering that she was 
not to refer to that period of her exist- 
ence, she stopped short and, giving the 
mare a sly dig with her heel, had all 
she could do for five minutes in quieting 
her. 

‘‘ You were saying that you didn’t like 
to have people too agreeable,’’ she ob- 
served, anxious to resume the conversa- 
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tion, as she finally persuaded Sultana to 
stop her senseless pirouetting. 

‘*Excuse me. I must have expressed 
myself very obscurely,’’ Philip rejoined, 
laughing. «‘ The fact is, lam perpetually 
struggling with myself, accusing myself 
of being too fond of the things which I 
ought to dislike; of feeling strongly 
drawn to people whom I ought to dis- 
approve of.”’ 

‘« But why ought you to disapprove of 
them, pray?’”’ 

«« Well, I shall get into deep waters if I 
tell you that, Miss Bulkley. Don’t you 
think that mare of yours is an unsafe 
animal for a lady to ride ?”’ 

‘‘No, I thank you. I am not going to 
let you off like that. Get into your deep 
waters, sir, and to the best of my ability 
I'll try to follow you.” 

‘Won't you excuse me, please?’’ 

‘«No, no, no,’’ she cried with mock 
fierceness. ‘‘ That’s the sort of thing I 
never forgive a man—giving mea glimpse 
of a delightful topic, and then shirking it 
on the plea that it is too deep for the 
feminine intellect.’’ 

‘‘T beg your pardon, I didn’t say that.”’ 

‘Well, you meant it, which amounts 
to the same thing. You were about to 
give me the reason why you did not dis- 
approve of Atterbury as you ought to. 
Now, wasn’t that right ?’”’ 

‘Yes, perfectly, for 

‘‘ For onesoshallow. Very well ; don’t 
apologize.”’ 

Philip rested an amused glance upon 
her for a moment, then gave an abrupt 
little laugh, and exclaimed : 

‘Upon my word, I never was so abused 
in all my life.’ 

‘‘ Well, you see there is no escape,’’ 
cried Maud gayly. She was really so 
eager for his opinions that she was 
scarcely conscious of being a trifle incon- 
siderate in her urging. 

‘‘Well, nonsense apart,’’ Philip re- 
sumed, after a pause, while a sudden 
seriousness settled upon his face, «I 
frankly confess that I am something ofa 
red. I think the world is out of gear, and 
I can perfectly well conceive of a civiliza- 
tion far better than ours, without yet pro- 
posing any radical amendment to human 
nature. It isn’t fashionable to hold such 
views, I know, and my only dread in ex- 
pressing them is that my listener shall 
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believe that I hold them for their pictu- 
resqueness—as a striking and interesting 
drawing room effect—which, after all, 
does not influence my conduct. That is 
the reason I usually keep these things to 
myself—at least until the time comes to 
do something more than talk.” 

There was to Maud something so wholly 
unexpected in this ebullition that she 
scarcely knew what to say. She had 
never philosophized concerning life and 
its problems ; nay, she had never sus- 
pected that to a person who had money 
enough, and the access to good society, it 
could present any problems whatever. 
She knew that some terribly disreputable, 
shaggy and wild-faced foreigners came 
here from Europe and proposed to turn our 
admirable civilization upside down ; but 
that a gentleman of Warburton’s culture 
and social standing could sympathize 
with such criminals had never occurred 
to her as a remote possibility. He de- 
tected at a glance that some such idea 
was passing through her mind ; and smil- 
ing half-compassionately, he said : 

‘«« There, you see what you have brought 
down upon yourself by your insistence.”’ 

She made no immediate reply, but rode 
on for some minutes with a thoughtful 
frown upon her brow. A swarm of mos- 
quitoes (for they were now on the north 
side of the island, which the mosquitoes 
are permitted to frequent) were dancing 
about the heads of the horses, and she 
tried ineffectually to chase them away 
with her whip. To the lovers of these 
brown, windy moors, with the vast blue 
heavens above and the great ocean spread 
out on both sides, there is a subtile ex- 
hilaration in every breath, and a richness 
of delight in the contrasting tones of for- 
est, sea andsky. It was all washed in with 
a broad, free hand, boldly effective, and 
vet full of exquisite gradations and semi- 
tones that ran the whole gamut of color, 
without a single jar or break. Philip, 
who was extremely impressionable, never 
tired of contemplating these splendid 
stretches of wind-swept air and sea, or of 
listening to the strange noises of the gale, 
now like the blare of distant bugles, now 
like the clattering hoof-beats of aerial 
chargers, as they frisked and gambolled 
through space in glorious freedom. 

Maud, who (like most women) regarded 
all things as of minor consequence in 
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comparison with herself, was half-dis 
posed to resent his silence, until she met 
his eyes, and was struck by their look of 
deep contentment. Then she, somehow, 
forgot that she had meant to be offended, 
and her old admiration for him reasserted 
itself, and swept all petty feelings out of 
sight. 

‘‘IT should regard it as a great favor, 
Mr. Warburton,’’ she said, quite humbly, 
‘if you would tell me why you think 
society is so very bad.”’ 

She had struggled so hard to get where 
she was (though she was well aware that 
it was not far), that it made her uneasy 
to hear him disparage the great institu- 
tion that represented to her the summary 
of all that is desirable upon earth. He 
had, perhaps, a dim notion of what that 
little note of regret in her voice meant, 
and ke resolved to refrain from shocking 
her further. ‘‘ Have you ever heard of a 
London experiment known as Toynbee 
Hall?’’ he asked, as she thought with 
the intention of shirking her question. 

«Yes, it’s a place in the slums, where 
young men of good family go to live ; isn't 
that it?’’ 

«© Yes; and do you know, that is to me 
the most beautiful modern instance of a 
real desire to help the poor and helpless 
—to lift the world to a higher level. It 
is what I should like to do myself; and 
what I shall hope some day to do.”’ 

‘« Live in the slums ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes.” 

Maud’s astonishment knew no bounds. 
It appeared that her companion’s ambi- 
tion was diametrically opposed to her 
own. She aspired to enter the most ex- 
clusive society ; was, in fact, already at 
its threshold, peeping through the gates 
ajar; while he, who was securely and 
as she fancied comfortably inside, longed 
to get out and settle in the slums. 

Philip, watching her tell-tale face, which 
had not yet acquired the mask of well- 
bred neutrality prescribed by fashion, 
felt the need of further explanation, and 
continued pleasantly : 

‘« Did it never strike you that we are here 
to fight, not to dawdle away our time in 
pleasant frivolities and interchange of 
vapid civilities? Here in Atterbury you 
would be justified in believing that the 
world is a charming place, where no seri- 
ous problems exist, where everybody is 
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moderately good, prosperous and happy ; 
where fine manners, uprightness in con- 
duct and admirable restraint of all coarser 
impulses and desires are not the exception, 
but the rule. A silent agreement seems to 
exist to render all the harsh and difficult 
things of life as smooth and graceful as 
possible. People live here in a tepid, care- 
fully moderated hothouse atmosphere, 
charged with delicious odors, like the 
young prince in Rasselas, in that secluded 
valley of Abyssinia, whence all cares and 
sorrows and pangs and miseries had been 
scrupulously barred out. And intheend, 
like the prince, they will begin to hunger 
for the wholesome stimulus of care, and, as 
Browning says, ‘ welcome each rebuff that 
turns earth’s smoothness rough.’ A man, 
to be alive, must be in touch with life ; 
and here people are too well-bred to men- 
tion anything which is stern or unpleas- 
ant. It jars upon their refined tastes. 
Scarcely an echo reaches them of the great 
discordant, tumultuous life, with its pas- 
sions and cries of distress. Mere good 
breeding is a poor ideal after all for a man 
to strive for (though incidentally a most 
admirable one) ; and that is the standard 
by which everyone is here mercilessly 
judged. They make their well-bred little 
speeches, pay their well-bred little com- 
pliments, fiddle their well-bred little tunes, 
while Rome is burning.”’ 

«Then you really think it a misfortune 
to be rich?’’ she ejaculated, leaning for- 
ward and patting the mare’s glossy neck. 

‘Yes, if wealth entails the loss of hu- 
man sympathies, as in nine cases out of 
ten it seems to do, I regard it as a misfort- 
une. If it means, as in this country it 
seems to mean, the loss of vital contact 
with humanity, the contraction of one’s 
mental and spiritual horizon, a callous in- 
sensibility to social wrongs and individual 
sorrows, a brutal induration in creature 
comforts and mere animal well-being, the 
loss of that divine discontent and noble 
aspiration which alone make us human 
—if it means this or any part of it, it is 
the greatest calamity which can befall a 
man. And it is because Christ foresaw 
that these were the natural effects of great 
wealth and the security and ease which it 
engenders, that he declared that it was 
easier for a camel to pass through the eye 
of a needle than for a rich man to enter 
the kingdom of heaven.”’ 
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‘« But I have been told that the needle 
was one of the gates of Jerusalem.” 

Philip burst into a harsh, sarcastic 
laugh. ‘ Yes,’’ he said grimly ; « that is 
a fair specimen of the way they pervert 
even God's word for the comfort of the 
millionaire. I presume before long we 
shall hear that the place where Dives was 
perspiring so pitifully and crying out to 
Lazarus was a Turkish bath in Jerusalem, 
and Abraham’s bosom was the name of 
the frigidarium.”’ 

He paused, rather vexed with himself 
for having again been carried away by his 
zeal, and glanced half-curiously at Maud to 
see whether he had not, after all, wasted 
his eloquence. Hecould not instantly de- 
termine what her attitude was, for there 
was something exclamatory in her expres- 
sion, but whether of dissent or approval 
was not quite clear. 

‘‘ Pardon me if I have bored you,’’ he 
said a little ruefully: «I know this is 
not a topic which usually interests ladies.’’ 

There was no surer way of arousing 
Maud’s attention than by making an im- 
putation against her sex. She was armed 
cap-a-pie with pugnacity where the men- 
tal or moral equipment of womankind was 
concerned. 

‘‘T should say it was just the topic to 
interest women,’’ she flashed ; «‘ and the 
surest way to interest women in it is— 
1s fi 





‘To insist that it doesn't concern 
them,’’ he finished, laughing. 

«« Now that is horrid! That is the first 
remark I have heard from you which is 
not worthy of you,’’ she exclaimed with 
a pout which was delightfully feminine. 

‘Well, I was bound to give you a 
glimpse of my cloven hoof sooner or later,”’ 
he retorted lightly ; «‘ and the fact is (do 
not bristle, please), I have not so profound 
a respect for womankind generically and 
collectively as I perhaps ought to have. I 
havean unbounded admiration for two or 
three individual women whom I have the 
felicity to know, whom I regard as the 
noblest results of the human evolution, so 
far. But the young girl is to me chiefly a 
pictorial object and, as such, charming ; 
but I can never fancy myself tied to one 
for life without a horrible suspicion lurk- 
ing in the background that some day I 
might want to get rid of her.’’ 

‘Get rid of her? Why, pray, any more 
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than she might want to get rid of you ?”’ 
Maud queried a little dubiously. She 
was not quite sure whether Warburton 
was fooling, in which case the serious- 
ness of his face was highly misleading. 

‘IT should, of course, accord her the 
right to retaliate,’’ he answered, fixing 
upon her his quiet eyes, in which there 
was a gleam of mischief, «‘ though I can 
scarcely imagine how that woman could 
be constituted who should be possessed 
of such a savage impulse toward me. My 
grievance against the young American 
girl is that there is no seriousness in her 
—that she is perpetually chaffing—that 
she is a pampered and spoiled plaything, 
who is tremendously impressed with the 
respect and what not that is due to her, 
but has only the vaguest possible con- 
ception that she owes the world any- 
thing in return or has any duties or obli- 
gations toward anybody except her own 
sweet, wayward, adorable and perverse 
self.’’ : 

«But in spite of that tremendous in- 
dictment,’’ Maud replied argumentative- 
ly, ‘«the American girl seems to be greatly 
in demand all the world over at present, 
and particularly in England.’ 

‘Yes, because the English aristocrat 
demands above all things to be amused, 
and the American girl is altogether the 
most amusing specimen of her gender that 
has so far been produced. She is, more- 
over, vastly cleverer than the English girl, 
and vastly prettier, which no man who is 
not blind as a bat would think of deny- 
ing. 

He glanced at Maud with an audacious 
light in his eyes, as if to verify the allu- 
sion; and she betrayed again the de- 
ficiency of her early training by a slight 
embarrassment, instead of taking him 
laughingly to task as a society damsel 
would have done. But to his masculine 
sense this little gaucherie was by no 
means displeasing. It seemed rather a 
tribute to his importance, and had the 
effect of an unintentional flattery. A 
vague tenderness for her, or, perhaps, a 
mere kindliness, insinuated itself into his 
mind. As they rode along at a leisurely 
pace over a bit of brownish-green salt 
marsh, where the road was filled in 
on an understratum of logs, he began to 
note with a lively interest certain lovely 
‘‘points’’ about her which had hitherto 


failed to impress him. First, the outline 
of her head was extremely good, and her 
voice had a very sweet cadence. She 
was as far removed as possible from the 
smart and forward western girl of fiction 
who glories in outraging the proprieties. 
He had been in the habit of dividing 
women into two classes, viz., the vain, 
petty, frivolous kind, who can never quite 
get away from their preoccupation with 
their own selves, and the generous, large- 
minded kind, with whom discussion is 
possible, because they are capable of soar- 
ing above millinery and personalities, and 
of viewing the world from other than the 
personal angle. Philip was much relieved 
at being able to include Maud definitely 
in the latter class ; and from the moment 
he had settled that his idea of her gained 
a refreshing distinctness, and his fancy 
added a number of pretty touches which 
belonged to the character he had given 
her. 

At this point, Sultana for some reason 
objected to the turn the conversation had 
taken, and as the road forked, made up 
her mind to go home. She shook her 
head with a very human disgust when a 
sharp pull at the curb rein interfered 
with her purpose ; but with true feminine 
persistence stuck to her point, refusing to 
take the right road as long as there re- 
mained the remotest chance of her being 
allowed to take the wrong one. Maud 
displayed both good temper and good 
horsemanship by the way she managed 
her; but becoming at last exasperated at 
the mare’s perversity she asked Philip to 
give her a cut of his whip across the 
haunches. 

‘If you’ll excuse me, I’d rather not do 
it,’ he replied. «It is bad policy for any- 
one to strike a horse except its rider.”’ 

«« Very well; then I'll do the best I can 
myself,’’ Maud observed, with a flushed 
air of resolution ; and with all the force of 
her arm she brought down her whiplash 
upon Sultana’s tender flanks. 

‘‘That will teach you manners,’’ she 
would have said if she had had a chance 
to finish, but Sultana, who resented this 
way of being taught manners, made a 
bound into the air which came danger- 
ously near unseating her rider, and then 
repeated her old experiment of running 
at a desperate speed as long as her wind 
and her resentment lasted. To Philip it 
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looked very much as if the mare were 
running away, and he spurred up his 
own horse to overtake her. But, igno- 
minious though it was to be left behind, 
he had to reconcile himself to his fate and 
watch with his heart in his throat the 
constantly diminishing figure of his com- 
panion, as she darted away through sun- 
shine and shadow, and yet contrived 
somehow to keep in the saddle. Ata 
turn of the road, where it leads down to 
the Glenarvon beach, he lost sight of her, 
and it was five minutes at least before she 
rejoiced his heart by appearing, sound 
and whole, seated in the saddle, patting 
the dripping mare and speaking sooth- 
ingly to her. The white beach glittered 
in the sunshine, and the dimpled surface 
of the Sound was so dazzlingly bright that 
it made the eyes ache to look upon it. 

“It was a great pity you let her run 
away,’’ Philip began at random, as with 
a sigh of relief he satisfied himself that 
Maud was unharmed. 

‘Run away? Why, not at all. She 
didn’t run away,’’ Maud retorted, with a 
kind of brazen brightness. 

‘«« Then I'd like to know what she did? ”’ 
Philip ejaculated, with an incredulous 
laugh. 

«Why, we just had a little spin ; that 
was all.”’ 

She appealed to him with a guileless 
sweetness which made it seem brutal to 
disagree. 

«All right! It doesn’t matter to me 
what you call it,’’ he observed, with per- 
haps the faintest touch of vexation ; ‘« but, 
please, don’t do it again.” 

It seemed heartless of her to treat thus 
his evident anxiety, for which, from her 
point of view, there appeared to have 
been no cause ; and he could not help feel- 
ing a trifle foolish at having needlessly 
wrought himself into such a state of agita- 
tion. He was far from suspecting that she 
had been, nay, was yet, ina state of inward 
tremulousness (which her looks utterly 
belied), and that the least bit of sympathy 
would have completely unnerved her. 
Her bright and beautiful mendacity was 
simply a defensive armor which covered a 
wildly palpitating heart. 

Philip, a trifle disillusionized but anx- 
ious to be helpful, dismounted and tied 
his horse to the door of one of the bath- 
houses, whereupon he unbuckled his sad- 
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dle and with his saddlecloth rubbed the 
foam from Sultana’s neck, flanks and 
hind quarters. Maud protested feebly at 
first, but knowing well that on a windy 
day like this the precaution was neces- 
sary, she thanked him briefly. The thor- 
oughly efficient manner in which he per- 
formed the humble task, and without the 
least parade of false dignity, impressed 
her most agreeably. Sultana seemed to 
appreciate his attentions, and gave a low, 
friendly neighing when he had finished. 
Then he swung himself into the saddle 
again, and struggling through the deep 
sand, in which the horses sunk down to 
the fetlocks, they reached the road and 
started homeward. Their relation had 
somehow assumed an entirely different 
complexion since this stupid incident, 
and they lapsed easily into commonplaces, 
speaking to each other, as it were, through 
an invisible wall. And all this time a 
doubt was tormenting him whether he 
had, after all, classed her aright. 


VIII. 


The ride with Philip left an undertone 
of agitation in Maud’s mind which her 
studiously placid exterior was far -from 
betraying, and the only one who was 
sharp-sighted enough to discover symp- 
toms of perturbation in her was Peggy. 
The elder sister, who had always freely 
confessed to the younger all the vagaries 
of her wayward heart, and knew what 
interpretation to put upon her sympa- 
thetic and good-natured banter, felt this 
time no impulse to beconfidential. They 
had always got a good deal of « fun’’ out 
of life together, and nothing ever hap- 
pened, whether grave or gay, from which 
they did not extract considerable amuse- 
ment. Peggy, who had aturn for comedy 
and a great fund of shrewd common sense, 
burlesqued the absurdities of their vis- 
itors, and Maud, whose risibles were 
easily moved, laughed until her sides 
ached at Peggy’s inimitable mimicry. If 
they were sometimes merciless in detect- 
ing and exposing ludicrous traits, there 
was no malice in their satire, but rather a 
mere bubbling over of youthful spirits. 
Peggy was endowed with such a keen 
sense of humor that she could no more 
have repressed her tendency to satirize 
than she could have suspended her breath- 

















ing. It is, however, not improbable that 
a sort of outlawed feeling which they had 
in Atterbury—a sense of being merely 
tolerated by the exclusive society at whose 
gates they had so long been knocking— 
gave zest to their habit of caricature and 
sade everything fair game that fell into 
the clutches of their freebooting fancy. 
No one would have suspected, from the 
extreme propriety of demeanor which 
these damsels observed in the parlor 
(though Peggy, to be sure, was even 
there subject to occasional 
lapses), the mad pranks which 
they played upon each other, 
or the uproarious fun in which 
they were capable of indulg- 
ing. Sally, of course, never 
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fictions, with a charming air of bravado, 
and exhausted herself in teasing innu- 
endoes intended to surprise or provoke 
her sister into confession. But Maud, 
though she was not on her guard against 
such surprises, was so absorbed in her 
own emotions as to appear callous. She 
would scarcely have been moved by an 
accusation of murder. Her condition was, 
even to herself, so enigmatical that she 
made no attempt to account for it. Why 
had this man invaded her life in this 





participated in any of these 
undignified performances, 
and often reproved her sis- 
ters, declaring that she was 
ashamed of them, and threat- 
ening dire disclosures. But 
as she never carried out these 
threats, and moreover was 
too much occupied with her 
own health to do anything 
that might cause worry or 
annoyance, Maud and Peggy 
were only drawn into a closer 
companionship by her august 
disapproval. 

It was no wonder, therefore, 
that Peggy, in the present 
case, resented Maud’s reti- 
cence. Having never had 
any serious affaire de coeur of 
her own, and believing her- 
self incapable of any sort of 
tender sentiment toward the 
male sex, she regarded her 
sister’s behavior as enigmatical if not 
impertinent and intentionally provok- 
ing. She felt a right of proprietorship 
in Maud’s secrets, established by long 
and undisputed tenure; and she could 
not comprehend what perverse spirit 
had possessed the usually communica- 
tive and amiable girl, who, by the re- 
dundance of her sentimental experience 
had hitherto absolved Peggy from the 
necessity of having any of her own. She 
tried to tease her, insinuating that Mr. 
Warburton had proposed to her, or that 
she had proposed to Mr. Warburton and 
been refused. She invented outrageous 
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ruthless fashion ; and what strange qual- 
ity was there in his looks, his speech and 
his manner which set her heart in such 
tremulous commotion? She had known 
handsomer men—perhaps even men who 
had impressed her as being cleverer—but 
she had, in her limited experience, never 
before met a man who paid her the com- 
pliment of revealing his real self to her 
by conversing with her as he would 
with an intellectual equal. The perpetual 
chaffing which passes for conversation 
between men and women had never been 
congenial to her, but she had never known 
until now that anything better existed. 
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It was during the last week of July. 
Philip’s vacation (as Maud well knew) 
was nearing its end. She grew extremely 
restless, and the thought seemed unen- 
durable to her that he should actually 
be going away without making an at- 
tempt to see her. The humiliating infer- 
ence (from which there seemed no escape) 
that he had made a deeper impression 
upon her than she upon him haunted her 
with a torturing persistence. The only 
way she could soothe this feverish activi- 
ty of thought was by physical exercise. 
She had a dim idea that she 
could run away from the 
tormenting suggestions 
that drove her blood to her 
cheeks, and made her heart 
beat at an alarming tempo. 

The beach, with its per- 
petually changing vistas of 
sea and sky, drew her at 
such times with a strong 
attraction ; and she walked 
mile upon mile over the 
white stretches of sand (in 
which her small, high- 
heeled shoes made the ab- 
surdest tracks) without 


having the least notion of 
the distance she had trav- 


ersed. The fresh wind, 
which tumbled with such 
glorious freedom and wan- 
ton abandon over the wide 
expanse of grayish-blue 
water, presented an obsta- 
cle to be overcome, and she 
set her head against it and 
fought with it until she 
half forgot her distress in 
the zeal of her pugnacity. It was on 
one of these promenades along the beach 
that she stumbled upon a small hut, 
scarcely big enough for a man to stand 
upright in, surrounded by clothes lines 
from which depended a variety of linen 
habiliments of male and female persuasion. 
A high-keyed, wind-tossed voice with a 
note of indescribably wild gayety seemed 
to rise from somewhere in the beach 
grass, and the words, constantly repeated, 
which Maud presently distinguished, 
were these : 
** Oh, you bet, 
I'm a pet, 
And my name is Olivette ! ” 


“THAT WESTERN GIRL CUT A GOOD 
FIGURE ON HORSEBACK 
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There was a mellow rotundity—a sort 
of muffled flute note—in the quality of 
the voice which was distinctly agreeable ; 
and Maud paused curiously, looking up 
and down the dune to discover the singer. 
But there was no human being in sight. 
A bare, wind-swept solitude, inhabited 
only by seagulls and sandpipers, stretched 
before her up and down the beach. Except 
for the smoke which every now and then 
rose from the chimney, she would have 
judged that the hut had been abandoned. 

It lay snugly sheltered in a hollow of 

the dune; and the sand, 
which blew in a continual 
drizzle over the roof, had 
half buried it on the wind- 
ward side. The host of 
fluttering garments, in- 
flated by the breeze into a 
semblance of human anat- 
omy, further obliterated it 
from view, affording only 
now and then a glimpse of 
a battered cabin door (which 
had obviously been taken 
from a wreck) and the 
whitewashed, mud-plas- 
tered chimney. The monot- 
onous strain : 


“Oh, you bet, 
I’m a pet, 
And my name is Olivette!”’ 


was now coming nearer 
and seemed to proceed from 
someone hidden among the 
flapping garments. Sud- 
denly a great gust of wind 
a came rushing up the dune 

and turned the whole 
mimic anatomy upside down. Then the 
song stopped and Maud found herself face 
to face with a comely young mulatto 
woman who stood grinning at her with 
friendly familiarity. The girl, truth to 
tell, was so startled at the sight of her 
that she had to catch her breath. 

‘‘ How-de-do, miss ?’’ said the mulatto 
woman, stretching out her plump brown 
hand. « You doan’ know me, but I know 
you, Miss Bulkley, you bet yer life, I do 
yer washin’, I do. My husban’, he’s a 
white man, miss, no white trash neither, 
but a gemman, a real white gemman. 
He b’long to de bontons—he do, Miss 
Bulkley. My husban’ he make no big 
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show heah, but he b’long to de bontons 
all de same. You know him, miss, he's 
de gemman what ketches de fish and lob- 
sters as I sell to yer maw.”’ 

Maud remembered distinctly a rather 
good-looking man of twenty-five or thirty, 
with a weakish face and a remnant of 
gentlemanly bearing, who was in the 
habit of lounging in the neighborhood, 
and was usually followed by a boy carry- 
ing a basket of fish. 

‘««Oh, yes,’’ she said, «« 1 remember him ; 
he is a foreigner, I think.”’ 

«“Jesso. He b’long to de_ nobility, 
mam ; no end ob high nobs—kings and 
chukes and things—in his fambly. He's 
a lawd, miss, dat’s whut he is—Lawd 
Edward Percy Malcolm McGregor Mid- 
dleford. But he don’t kyeer ter say 
nuthin’ about it—an’ so he call hisself 
only Mistah McGregor. His paw—he’s 
a chuke, his paw is—he send him to Sou’ 
Ca’lina and give him a big plantation. 
He’s a eddicated gemman, Mistah Mc- 
Gregor is. But he got ter drinkin’ an’ 
gamblin’ ; an’ he kepa racetrack on his 
place. An’ dat’s whut finished him. 
Dey swindled him out ob his eyes—dat’s 
whut dey did—dem white folksdid. An’ 
he, like a goose—he didn’t suspicion whut 
kind o’ friends he was a-keepin’.”’ 

‘«« Ah, indeed,’’ Maud answered vaguely, 
having made a pretence of listening. 
‘‘Would you allow me to sit down a 
minute and rest? I find I am quite tired.’’ 

«‘Bress yer heart, honey, whar’s my 
manners, I was jest gwine ter offer you a 
chayah, but I ain’t got no sense when I 
am flustered. I knowed you was a bon- 
ton befo’ I sawed you. I tole Mistah 
McGregor so. Mistah McGregor, he’s my 
husban’, ye know. He’s eddicated, he is. 
He’s got heaps an’ heaps ob larnin’. He 
got inter trouble wid his paw, in de ole 
kentry.”’ 

‘« How could you know I was a bonton, 
as you say, before you saw me?’’ Maud 
asked, smiling. 

‘‘By yer und’clo’s, miss, I knowed it 
fo’ sho’.’’ 

‘« By my underclothes ?”’ 

‘‘Yas. Dem sham ladies, dey’s allers 
mighty fine an’ ’spensive on de out- 
side, miss, jes’ like a rooster, but un- 
d’neath dey’s all cheap cott'n an’ sham. 
But yo’s not dat way, miss.”’ 

She made no sign to bring her visitor to 
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the promised chair (as Maud soon discov- 
ered, because she had none), but talked 
on with a joyous and guileless glibness, 
never waiting for an answer, and burst- 
ing every now and then into the pecu- 
liarly stertorous negro laugh, whenever 
anything amusing occurred to her. 
Maud saw nothing particularly funny in 
the reminiscences that provoked her 
mirth ; nay, was inclined to find some of 
them very sad. She referred quite inci- 
dentally to her husband’s drunkenness 
(which she seemed to regard as a disease 
that in nowise ought to lessen anyone's 
esteem for him), and she declared in the 
most cheerful way that they could not 
keep any crockery or furniture, because 
he always smashed it when he got drunk. 
She returned again and again to the state- 
ment that he was a bonton (she pro- 
nounced the word exactly as it is spelled, 
with no attempt at French nasals), and 
with a childish glee gloried in his un- 
doubted gentility. 

‘But don't you sometimes get very 
lonely here?’’ Maud asked, in order to 
show her sympathy. «I don’t suppose 
you find many of your own people here to 
associate with ?”’ 

The « bonton’s’’ wife, instead of an- 
swering, rose abruptly, shook her apron, 
and, assuming a defiant attitude, stared 
at Maud with a face full of indignation 
and disgust. 

‘‘People? Hum! I doan’ ’sociate wid 
niggahs, mam,’’ she burst out, with scorn- 
ful emphasis. ‘‘I doan’ like pore folks 
—I doan’ like ’em! Mistah McGregor, 
mam, he wouldn’t let me run about with 
niggahs. No, mam, he wouldn’t. I 
wouldn’t disgrace him, mam, he bein’ a 
bonton ; and his paw—he’s a chuke, and 
he’d git awful mad ef he heared I was 
a-runnin’ wid niggahs.”’ 

She continued pouring out a stream of 
indignant protestation for fully five min- 
utes, and Maud, fancying that she had by 
her unfortunate remark cut herself off 
from further confidence, rose from the 
ground, where she had been sitting, and 
moved up the slope of the dune. She 
had hardly taken three steps, however, 
when her hostess caught up with her, and 
with a face beaming with good nature 
urged her again to be seated. 

‘« Why, bress yer heart, honey,’’ she be- 
gan, in her most cajoling tones, «‘ doan’ 
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you go! Doan’ you git mad, honey; I 
doan’ mean nuthin’ at all; I’s jes’ got a 
almighty ’tankerous tongue, and it jes’ 
gits the ’vantage o’ me and runs on onbe- 
knownst to me, a-sayin’ things as'll git 
me inter de pentenchury fo’ sho’ befo’ I 
die. Doan’ you mind me, Miss Maud ; I 
ain’t no great shakes. My maw—she was 
aslave, my maw was—she had her tongue 
burned mighty nigh clean off fer tellin’ 
alie. Dat's what my maw did.’’ 

She now went on slandering herself and 
adducing a multitude of circumstances 
that were to her discredit, with the same 
fluent and joyous glibness with which she 
had recently bragged of her husband’s 
grandeur. Maud, feeling vaguely sorry 
for her and having no genius for rebuffing 
anyone, however burdensome, asked her 
in a random way where her husband 
was. 

‘«My husban’? Mistah McGregor, you 
mean? Why, he jes’ runned down to 
Mistah Fancher fer ter get some terbaccy 
and things. Mistah Wa’burton—Mistah 
Fancher’s friend—yo’ know him, miss, 
doan’ you? [Here Mrs. McGregor gave 
Maud an excruciatingly sly wink, as if to 
hint that her acquaintance with Mr. 
Warburton was of a peculiarly tender 
sort.] ‘ Wal, now, he tuck a monst’ous 
shine ter my husban’—to Mistah Mc- 
Gregor, dat is—he’s jes’ monst’ous fond 
o’ him, miss.”’ 

‘*Do you mean to say,’’ Maud inquired, 
with suddenly awakened interest, «that 
your husband associates with Mr. War- 
burton?” 

‘‘ Ya-as, dat’s jes’ whut I say. Mistah 
Wa’ burton, he have natchel good feelin’s, 
he have. He’s a gemman from de crown 
ob his head ter de sole ob his feet—dat’s 
whut Mistah Wa’burton is, mam. He 
ain't no pore ign’nt creeter, like dem 
stingy willagers dat ain’t wuff deir wit- 
tels. He know a gemman when he see 
one, Mistah Wa’burton do, mam, and 
dat’s why he’s so monst’ous fond of my 
Mistah McGregor.”’ 

Maud took this statement with a large 
grain of salt, but for all that it furnished 
food for speculation. She could scarcely 
believe that Philip had sought to attract 
the drunken Mr. McGregor for the charm 
of his society, and she swiftly divined 
that he must have taken him in hand in 
the hope of reforming him. The new 
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view of his character which this suggest- 
ed opened vistas beyond, where no end of 
conjectural perfections might dwell. So 
eager was she for everything connected 
with Philip that she had no sooner se- 
cured it than she longed to be alone, so 
that she might weigh it, contemplate it 
from all sides, rejoice in it, as a miser 
does in a newly acquired gold piece. She 
took leave somewhat abruptly of her gar- 
rulous hostess, and setting her forehead 
once more against the wind, walked along 
the top of the dune toward a little inlet 
of Cockroach bay, where the Atterbury 
Yacht club have put up a temporary boat 
shed and intend in time to build a sump- 
tuous clubhouse, There were two cat- 
hoats lying at the pier, one with flapping 
sails, but the place seemed otherwise de- 
serted. The wind was increasing in 
strength every minute, and strained her 
fluttering skirts over her limbs with such 
force that she had tostand still, being un- 
able to move aninch. It seemed, on the 
whole, preferable to take a short cut home 
along the Tinker’s lane and the empty 
lots, and with this purpose she ran down 
the dune and struck the path that led up 
to the boat shed. Being by that time 
quite out of breath, she seated herself on 
a pile of boards that lay on the sheltered 
side of the boat house, and became pres- 
ently aware that someone was talking in- 
side, and that the voice belonged unmis- 
takably to the man who was rarely absent 
from her thoughts. 

‘Tt isn’t the question of the money, 
McGregor,’’ Maud heard him say. «I 
would just as soon make you a present of 
that boat. But I want to educate you to 
a sense of financial responsibility. You 
will never learn to hold your head up and 
feel like an honorable man until you have 
learned to be ashamed of receiving what 
you have not earned. When you can 
give me proof that you have kept sober 
for three months, without a single re- 
lapse, I'll get you employment in the 
city, and I'll do all I can to put you on 
your legs again. But don’t try to deceive 
me, McGregor. If you lie to me again I 
swear I’ll throw you off and never stir to 
pick you up, if you lay in the gutter at 
my feet.’’ 

‘« But that nigger girl,’’ a whimpering 
voice objected ; +‘ how can I ever get into 
the company of gentlemen again, as long 
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as I am married to a nigger, 
don’t you know?”’ 

‘Shame on you, McGreg- 
or, shame on you!”’ the first 
voice exclaimed, with indig- 
nant scorn. ‘ Where would 
you have been today if she 
hadn't taken pity on you?”’ 

‘‘Dead, probably. But 
what a fool I was all the 
same to marry her. But, tell 
me now, old fellow, is a cere- 
mony performed by a nigger 
preacher legally binding 
where one of the parties is 
white ?”’ 

There was a silence of fully 
half a minute, followed bya_ | 
bang, as if something had 
been hurled against the wall. 

‘*Good God! What acon- 
temptible cur you are !’’ cried 
Warburton’s voice in a loud 
explosion of wrath. «Have 
vou then no sense of decency, 
man, not to speak of honor 
and gratitude? What has 
that poor misguided creature 
been doing since she picked 
you up ill with the yellow 
fever in New Orleans, but to 
nurse you and support you 
by taking in washing, and 
putting up with your laziness, ill-temper 
and abuse without a murmur ?”’ 

‘Yes, I know it. I don’t pretend that 
my conduct is anything to brag of. But 
then she hasn’t been accustomed to any- 
thing better. I don’t say that—that I’m 
a particularly grand match, don’t you 
know; but, then, you know—I-—I’m a 
gentleman born, surely—and—and—if 
you should succeed in putting me on my 
pegs again, don’t you know—I’m not 
chaffing, old chap, I mean every word of 
it—won’t it be rather—what shall I say 
—embarrassing to be dragging along 
a coffee-colored wife in one’s train? 
Wouldn’t it be decidedly prejudicial to 
my social success? For a gentleman of 
my name and position, don’t you fancy, 
could do a deuced lot better than that in 
this country—that is, if it’s half true what 
I’ve been told of the predilection of Amer- 
ican heiresses for titled Englishmen.”’ 

There was another pause, longer than 
the first, at the end of which Warburton 
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““*wHY, WE JUST HAD A LITTLE SPIN; THAT WAS ALL.’ 


apparently got up and approached the 
door. For McGregor, in the tone of one 
who sees himself deserted, called after 
him, in a plaintive whimper : 

«Now, I say, Mr. Warburton, you 
won't go back on a fellow like that, will 
you? Hold on there—now, I say, you 
don’t know how deuced bad you make me 
feel. I didn’t mean, of course, don’t you 
see—I didn’t mean that I wanted to throw 
her off. I'll do just as you say, Mr. War- 
burton, only don’t go back on a fellow, 
just when he is trying his best to—to 
reform, don’t you know, and get the bet- 
ter of old habits.’’ 

The answer to this outburst came ina 
tone of calm and not unkindly dismissal. 
‘« McGregor,’’ were the words which Maud 
heard, ‘you'll be sure to go to the devil, 
and I don’t see but that the shortest road 
which you would be likely to choose for 
yourself is preferable to any roundabout 
road by which I might take you. I never 
quite measured your baseness and worth- 
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lessness until today ; and sorry as I feel 
for you, I have no choice but to give you 
up.” 

‘‘Then you take back your word? You 
won't give me thechance?’’ inquired Mc- 
Gregor with a dogged surliness. 

«Yes. I'llstand by my promise, though 
I have no idea that you’ll keep yours.”’ 

‘We shall see. And how about the 
boat ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, I make you a present of it. As 
long as I thought you worth saving I in- 
sisted upon payment, for your own sake, 
not for mine; but now it doesn’t matter.’’ 

Maud started up with a guilty blush, as 
the conversation here abruptly ended, and 
absent-mindedly hurried down the path 
toward the beach. She had been too in- 
tensely interested to realize that she had 
been playing the eavesdropper; and now 
her only desire was to escape undetected. 
But she had not walked far before she be- 
came aware that someone was following 
her ; and glancing back over her shoulder 
she saw Philip’s tall figure looming up 
against the horizon. He was striding 
along with a rapid, swinging gait and was 
now scarcely twenty feet behind her. 

‘‘Well,’’ he cried, lifting his hat and 
smiling pleasantly, ‘‘if you want to race 
with me, I think the odds are against 
you.”’ 

She paused in the middle of the path, 
and returning his greeting waited for him 
to come up. 

‘‘T appear to be irt luck,’’ he said, ex- 
tending his hand, and inclosing hers in 
its friendly grasp. ‘‘I was just debating 
with myself whether I ought not to pay 
you a farewell visit this afternoon; and 
here you kindly solve the question for 
me.”’ 

“Tf it is a question of ‘ought,’ Mr. 
Warburton,’’ Maud replied, with a touch 
of resentment, ‘‘then I am glad if I have 
taken the decision out of your hands.”’ 

He stared at her with dawning surprise ; 
then, with a frank laugh and eyes that 
rested on her with evident pleasure he 
replied : 

‘That was pretty bad, Iadmit. You'll 
pardon me, won’t you? But Iam unac- 
countable today, Miss Maud. I’ve had no 
end of unpleasant things to think of— 
least among which is not the thought of 
leaving you.”’ 

It was the first direct allusion he had 
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made to his liking for her, which had 
hitherto been purely inferential ; and in- 
stantly that uncontrollable blush, which 
had caused her such mortification, swept 
in a crimson wave over her countenance. 

‘(Tam afraid you wouldn’t be sorry to 
leave me, if you knew what I’ve just been 
doing,’’ she rejoined with nervous hilar- 
ity. ‘‘You know, I have been eaves- 
dropping. I sat down on that pile of 
boards, and all of a sudden I heard you 
talk inside to that Mr. McGregor; and it 
never occurred to me what a dastardly 
thing I was doing, until I had heard the 
wholestory. It was so thrillingly interest- 
ing that, like the wedding guest, ‘I could 
not choose but hear.’ My conscience, if 
I have any, kept as still as a mouse— 
didn’t make a sound—until there was 
nothing more to hear. And then I grew 
so ashamed of myself that I had to run. 
Now, what do you think of that ?’’ 

She talked with the shrill fluency of an 
excited canary bird, feeling all the while 
the strained note in her words, and hurry- 
ing on with a desperate determination to 
overcome it. There is a disadvantage in 
being in that transitional stage in which 
Maud was, halfway between the naive and 
unthinking spontaneity of the rustic and 
the utter sophistication of the woman of 
the world. She had neither quite the 
charming coyness of the blushing peasant 
maid, on the discovery of love’s momen- 
tous secret, nor yet the superb self-posses- 
sion of the social campaigner, to whom the 
secret is primarily of commercial or stra- 
tegic value. But to Philip, who loved the 
remnant of unspoiled nature in her, her 
ready blush seemed an indication of a sim- 
ple and affectionate heart ; and her obvious 
embarrassment at the remotest allusion to 
sentiment made her doubly adorable. 

‘It was an accident which you could 
not help,’’ he said, resting upon her a 
glance full of admiring tenderness ; ‘‘ and 
moreover, nothing was said which I have 
any objection to your knowing. That Mc- 
Gregor is a worthless scamp, and I think 
this time I am done with him.”’ 

‘« Didn’t he say that he was a titled Eng- 
lishman ?’’ Maud inquired, with the zest 
of her sex for the romantic. 

‘« Yes, he is the third son of the Earl of 
P—— ; and isreally the Honorable Edward 
Percy Malcolm McGregor Middleford.’’ 

‘*But what brought him so low? His 




















wife, I believe, takes in washing or goes 
out to wash by the day.”’ 

‘«He’s a drunken brute, and his family 
shipped him over here to get rid of him. 
He made a scandal in London, some years 
ago, by cheating at cards, and he was ex- 
pelled from the turf for repudiating his 
bets. I was a fool to suppose that a decent 
man could be made out of such material ; 
but it isn't the first time I have made that 
mistake and probably it will not be the 
last.’’ 

They had now reached the end of the 
pier, where the two catboats lay ; and War- 
burton, with an abrupt change from the 
tone half of disgust, half of regret, with 
which he had related McGregor’s history, 
turned to Maud, and with a challenging 
light in his eyes, exclaimed : 

‘‘ What do you say, Miss Maud? Have 
you the courage to intrust your precious 
life to my seamanship? I've hired this 
boat for the season, and, as I go back to 
the city tomorrow, I’ve got to return it to 
its owner, who lives at Morton’s cove. 
McGregor was to have done it for me ; but 
he would be sure to go to the bottom in 
such a gale as this.”’ 

He pulled in the boat, jumped into it, 
and taking hold of the sheet, which was 
writhing and coiling in the bottom like a 
snake, he cried against the wind : 

‘‘T was only joking, Miss Maud. This 
isn’t weather for women to be outin. But 
you'll forgive me, won’t you, for not offer- 
ing you my escort? If you'll permit me, 
I'll call upon you tonight.’’ 

‘Then you don’t want me!’’ Maud 
shouted back, somewhat piqued. There 
was a latent rebellion in her heart which 
made her always yearn to do what she was 
dared to do. 

«Want you? Of course, I want you. 
But you'll get a trifle wet. And, honestly, 
I'd advise youto stay athome. It’s blow- 
ing up pretty lively.”’ 

He had scarcely finished the last remark, 
before the girl made a leap from the 
pier, and he had just time to catch her 
in his arms, when the boat gave alurch 
and came within an ace of upsetting. 
It shipped a little water on the leeward 
side, but not enough to call for any bail- 
ing. Philip seized the tiller and swung 
the boom about ; the flapping sail snapped 
and banged like the cracking of pistol 
shots, then suddenly bulged out, and the 
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boat flew with splendid speed down the in- 
let and out into the open bay. Maud was 
sitting on the forward thwart, with a half 
anxious smile about her lips, as if she was 
not sure whether she ought to be delighted 
or frightened. She kept her eyes steadily 
on Philip’s face, which was calm, almost 
stern. He was apparently unconscious 
of her presence ; for his eyes watched with 
a strained look the water, the sail and the 
horizon, and she fancied she detected a 
vague uneasiness in their expression. 

‘‘You don’t think there’s any danger, 
do you, Mr. Warburton ?”’ she asked, with 
a little nervous laugh which did not sound 
at all merry. 

‘««No—not yet, 
cally. 

At that moment the boat careened heavi- 
ly, and a shower of salt spray dashed over 
the bow and drenched her. She gavea 
little shriek, and was on the point of fling- 
ing herself over to leeward. 

«Steady there!’’ Philip commanded 
in a voice which made her jump. She had 
never in her life been addressed in such a 
tone by any gentleman. 

‘« Heads down !"’ he called out, present- 
ly, and scarcely had she time to duck her 
head before the boom swept away over 
her with a flap and a whining creak ; the 
boat gave a lurch and careened to star- 
board, while the spray again dashed into 
her face. She did not realize as yet that 
there might be danger; simply because 
her astonishment at Warburton’s manner 
absorbed her to the exclusion of everything 
else. The sternness, if not pointed indiffer- 
ence, of his address dealt her self-esteem 
a poignant wound ; and she scarcely knew 
that she was drenched tothe skin, because 
her indignation at his lack of courtesy 
kept her warm. It must be borne in mind 
that she was a landlubber, born and bred, 
and had never been in a sailboat except 
in a light breeze on Lake Michigan. 

«« You must be wet,’’ he observed, after 
a while, rummaging with one hand in a 
lock-up under his seat ; ‘‘ here is a blanket 
which may keep you from catching cold.”’ 

He spoke in a much gentler tone now ; 
and there was a very kindly light in his 
eyes as he tossed her the blanket. 

‘I don’t think I shall need it,’’ she re- 
plied perversely, as it fell in her lap; 
‘«T am not at all cold.”’ 

‘« But you will be presently. 


he answered laconi- 
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iton. Or if you prefer oilclothes, they 
are at your service.’’ 

He thrust his disengaged arm once more 
into the mysterious locker and flung out 
asou’wester and a complete suit of yellow 
oilclothes. He seemed to avoid looking at 
her as he did so ; but scanned the horizon 
with the same strained, frowning glance. 
She looked herself in the same direction 
and saw a broad, black track spread- 
ing over the water and sweeping toward 
them. 

‘Oh, what is it?’’ she screamed witha 
thrill of panic. 

‘‘A squall,’ he replied; ‘look out! 
Don't let the oilclothes go overboard !”’ 

The boat was now scudding along at an 
arrowy speed, with’a surging gurgle of 
the water about the bow, and seething and 
foaming eddies in its wake. There was a 
glorious sense of exhilaration in this furi- 
ous motion, and the waves, as they hurled 
themselves against the bow with a tre- 
mendous splash and then whirled away 
with a hissing swish, imparted an antici- 
patory tension to the nerves which yielded, 
as soon as the shock was over, to.a pleased 
sense of relief. Maud, where she sat, felt 
every thud, and every now and then, as 
they shot up into the wind, received a 
fresh shower bath. 

‘Better put on the oilclothes,’’ Philip 
urged with a sort of impersonal kindness. 

«But I shall look so perfectly ridicu- 
lous.”’ 

‘« Never mind that; I was going to say 
that I won’t look at you, but, on second 
thought, I know I should succumb to the 
temptation.’’ 

There was a gravity in his manner, 
as he uttered these apparently frivolous 
words, which seemed to invest them with 
a portentous meaning. Rather to escape 
from a vague embarrassment than _be- 
cause she felt the need of them, she began 
to busy herself with the oilclothes, and in 
a spirit of adventure pulled on the yellow 
coat and buttoned the enormous horn 
buttons across her breast. 

‘The hat, too,’’ he cried admiringly, 
‘it'll be very becoming.’’ 

She picked up the sou’wester, fixed it 
coquettishly on her head, wrong side fore- 
most, and tied it under her chin. 

‘‘ Bravo!’’ he shouted. ‘: What a love- 
ly sailor! I assure you, you look be- 
witching.”’ 
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The wind, though blowing a stiff gale, 
had kept pretty steady so far, and the 
threatened squall had taken a turn south- 
ward, so that they were able to steer clear 
of it. But they now approached a long, 
sandy headland, at the end of which 
stands the Cockroach lighthouse. Here 
the tide is apt to run with great vehe- 
mence, and there are, moreover, shoals 
that have a deceptive blackish-green look, 
as if there were fathoms of water. There 
was a menacing dark-cerulean tone in the 
air to the north and west, and though the 
sun shone in fitful and uncertain gleams, 
the sky was full of ominous signs which 
it was well for Maud that she did not 
understand. Her companion’s gallantry 
and the undisguised admiration in his 
glance had chased away her ill-humor, 
and tuned her into a mood of exalted 
well-being. She was eager to continue 
the conversation in the same vein; and 
her absurd nautical costume gave her a 
delightful sense of irresponsibility and 
adventurous bravado. But as she was 
leaning forward, waiting for Philip’s next 
remark, she was struck with a curious 
change in his face. There came a set and 
fiercely determined look about his mouth, 
and his eyes again scanned the horizon 
with a grave and strained intentness. 
There was nothing in his expression 
that directly indicated anxiety; but she 
fancied that it was only by the tremen- 
dous strength of his will that he kept his 
muscles in such sedulous placidity. Fol- 
lowing the direction of his eyes, she saw 
the northern sky suddenly darkening, 
and black, slanting lines, as of an ap- 
proaching storm, sweeping down upon 
them. 

‘‘Do you know how to reef a sail?”’ 
cried Warburton in ringing tones that rose 
above the wind. 

+ No.”’ 

‘Then, come here quick and hold the 
tiller.’’ 

Rudely awakened from her revery she 
rose, and, in response to his command, 
tumbled aft, grabbing him by the shoul- 
der to keep from falling. 

‘‘Hold this too, and as steady as you 
can,’’ he said more quietly, handing her 
the sheet and putting her disengaged hand 
on the tiller ; ‘‘ and don’t you budge.”’ 

Jumping up, he began with marvellous 
despatch to reef the sail ; but had only 

















secured three reef-points when some 
heavy raindrops dashed into his face, 
and with splendid uproar of lashed waters 
and foam-crested waves the squall bore 
down upon them. He stood his ground 
for another minute and tied another reef- 
point; then, as a tremendous whitecap 
broke over the bow and made the inside 
bottom float, he grabbed sheet and tiller 
again and sent the boat flying up into 
the wind. 

«Can you bail?’’ he asked Maud with 
a breathless composure, fling- 
ing her a tin basin which he 
hauled out from the locker 
under the seat. 

«T’ll try,’’ she answered 
bravely. 

She stooped down, trying 
to scoop up the water, but 
the floating bottom slipped 
under her feet, and made it 
impossible to bail. 

«Never mind,’ he said ; 
‘perhaps we shall make it 
yet !”’ 

She seated herself with a 
queer sense of helplessness 
on the forward thwart, while 
the rain poured down upon 
her in torrents and drummed 
on her sou’ wester and oilcoat 
with a gusty hum, as on a 
tin roof. All the fear which 
had taken possession of her, 
when the danger was yet re- 
mote, had left her; and she 
sat pale and calm, with the 
water streaming down her 
face, gazing at Warburton, 
who, with his teeth set and a 
frowning vigilance, watched the sea and 
the sky and steered the boat with steady 
eye to every whim ofthe wind. Heseemed 
to Maud the very embodiment of manly 
vigor and beauty, as he sat there, so calm 
and secure, while his own life and hers 
were trembling in the balance. He looked 
so strong and lithe and masculine, with 
his fine, serious face, robust frame, and 
the loose-fitting nautical shirt and trous- 
ers enveloping his sinewy limbs. There 
was something conspicuous and naturally 
eminent about him which impressed his 
most trifling word and act with the stamp 
of his personality. She vaguely marvelled 
at herself, as she sat thus absorbed in 
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Philip ; for she had never dreamed that 
she could feel so light and free in the 
presence of a danger which, however, she 
could not bring herself to realize. For 
Philip inspired her with a confidence 
which rose superior to winds and waves 
in stormy commotion. There was some- 
thing stern and masterful in his glance 
which would make it a luxury to obey 
him. With most men it seemed a per- 
fectly farcical proposition when, in the 
wedding service, you were requested to 


ot 


SOMETIMES GET VERY LONELY HERE?’” 


obey them. The stronger personality, 
regardless of sex, was bound to subordi- 
nate the weaker, and no promises could 
avail. But Philip could justly demand 
obedience ; for, wedded to any womanly 
woman, he would necessarily be the 
dominant partner. 

‘‘Heads down !’’ came the command 
again, and this time with a rousing 
clarion note which put all reveries to 
flight. With a creaking groan which 
sounded half like a shriek the boom flew 
away over her stooping form, and the 
shortened sail, as the wind caught it, 
made the boat bound away over the 
surging sea, plunging its nose into the 
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next billow, so that the spray spurted 
high over the gunwale and lashed her 
crouching back. 

At that moment a scraping sound was 
heard under the keel, and the boat’s mo- 
tion was retarded. 

‘‘Pull out the reefs!’’ yelled Philip, 
rising in his seat and straining with all 
his might to reach the nearest reef-point, 
which he pulled out. His example rather 
than his words made her comprehend 
what she was to do; and in the next in- 
stant the sail flew to the top of the mast, 
the boat was fairly lifted out of the water, 
and it scudded along like an animated 
thing in a cloud of flying spray. For two 
minutes she sat blind and stunned, cling- 
ing to the thwart, hearing only the 
‘‘swish, swish’’ of the spray and the 
beating of the rain on her back. Then, 
as by a miracle, all was changed, and 
when her vision cleared she saw the head- 
land far astern and smooth water round 
about her. 

‘«Please take the tiller,’’ said Philip, 
very quietly ; ‘‘she is drawing too much 
water.”’ 

Lifting up the inside bottom, he seized 
the basin and began to bail. Though she 


possessed no nautical knowledge even of 
a rudimentary sort, she was dimly aware 
that if it had not been for his quick reso-’ 
lution and skill they would both have 


been lost. She fancied herself being car- 
ried out into the Atlantic by the resistless 
tide, and she saw the sharks coming 
toward her through the transparent wa- 
ter, and with a hideous greed tearing her 
to pieces. Somehow she felt as if she had 
known Philip for years. She could not 
imagine a time when she had not known 
him, and she found it difficult to realize 
what her life could have been without 
him. This stirring experience had estab- 
lished a bond between them which noth- 
ing could break. 

The rain had now almost ceased, and 
the sun broke through the cloud-rack and 
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shone with a tearful brightness upon the 
brown, sloping shores of Cockroach bay. 
The long stretches of blooming heather 
gleamed and twinkled with myriad rain- 
drops, and a large, splendid rainbow 
spanned the horizon from north to 
south. 

Having finished bailing, Philip took 
his seat at her side, relieved her of the 
tiller, and with a deft tack ran the boat 
into Morton’s cove, where the owner pres- 
ently came to receive it. Then he hur- 
ried Maud up to the Cockroach inn, which 
is a highly esthetical Queen Anne edifice 
surrounded by half a dozen more or less 
pretentious cottages of similar style. 
Here they found that the guests had 
been watching them excitedly through 
telescopes and opera-glasses, and offered 
odds on their chances of reaching shore. 
Maud was taken in charge by half a dozen 
ladies, supplied with clothes enough to 
dress a regiment of Amazons, and smoth- 
ered in kindness. She could not help 
feeling a trifle heroic, of course, but she 
exerted herself honestly to give Philip 
the credit for whatever heroism there had 
been displayed. The ladies, however, 
would not listen to any other version of 
the story than their own ; and they per- 
sisted, in spite of her deprecations, in 
attributing to her a gallantry, resolution 
and cool audacity which cast Philip en- 
tirely into the shade. Maud was, at 
length, so bewildered at their conflicting 
accounts of what they had seen that even 
her own recollection became confused and 
she found it difficult to distinguish be- 
tween fact and fiction. She was glad 
when Philip informed her that he had se- 
cured a horse and buckboard, which were 
now waiting at the door. So she took 
leave of the hospitable ladies (of whose 
garments she had made an equitable se- 
lection, so as to offend none), and mount- 
ing the buckboard, she drove off in the 
gayest of spirits and reached Thorn 
Hedge in time for dinner. 


(Concluded tn the November tssue.) 
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A NORMAL EYE AS SEEN WITH THE OPHTHALMOSCOPE. 


THE HUMAN EYE AS AFFECTED BY CIVILIZATION. 


By D. B. ST 


HE term civilization, as generally 

used, is a word of somewhat uncer- 
tain meaning. While it is true that a 
race that has been reclaimed from savage 
life and savage manners should be called 
civilized, and that our ancestors in Great 
Britain and Ireland and the continent of 
Europe ceased to be barbarous several 
centuries ago, yet the civilization of the 
nineteenth century is very different from 
that of the time of Queen Elizabeth and 
William the Silent. In speaking of civil- 
ization in this article, I mean that which 
is of our time—that of the Occident and 
of the nineteenth century. Not but that 
Greece, with its multitude of deities, its 
sculptors, generals, orators, philosophers 
and statesmen, and Rome, with its Caesars 
and gladiators, its historians and its poets, 
were also civilized, but their civilization 
made very different demands upon the 
eyes from ours. When I write of the eye 
as affected by civilization, I shall speak 
of it as affected by the existence of printed 
books, newspapers and magazines, of 
illumination by gas and electricity. I 
mean the civilization that crowds people 
into cities, and delights in buildings of 
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numerous stories leading to dizzy heights, 
with many rooms seldom seeing the light 
of the sun, as well as of a civilization 
that has country homes and gardens and 
parks, and rejoices in sunlight. 

The last 100 years have increased the 
need and capacity for work upon small ob- 
jects near at hand. One of the questions 
occurring to the mind is, do these different 
and increased demands bring increased 
facility and capacity to the human eye? 
Eyes are now used in ways never imag- 
ined by our remote ancestors, possibly 
never dreamed of in the oriental coun- 
tries. Whatever there may have been in 
the way of sculpture among the Greeks 
demanding artistic and accurate vision, 
there was no typesetting, no electric 
telegraphy, no stenography, and no type- 
writer. The eye of the patriarch Job was 
constituted at birth and went through 
life to old age very much such an optical 
instrument as that of the English squire 
who devotes himself to an outdoor life in 
the eighteenth or nineteenth century ; but 
Job had no printed books to beguile the 
tedium and pain of his seat in the sand and 
ashes. The examination of the mummies 
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in the Egyptian mausoleums 
shows that there has been no 
change in the anatomical con- 
formation of the human ear in 
4000 years, and there is no 
evidence that there has been 
any in that of the human eye ; 
but the difficulty of preserving 
the eye for examination cen- 
turies after it has ceased to 
see prevents us from proving 
this. It is safe to say that it 
has not changed in any essen- 
tial of anatomical form during 
the time of the human race 
upon the earth. But, as we 
have just intimated, the de- 
mands upon it and its occupa- 
tions are much more exacting 
and very different from those 
that obtained among the 
classic Greeks and Romans or the pa- 
triarchal Arabians. 

The tendency of the people of our civil- 
ization to live in large towns, in the bad 
air and with the absence of light inci- 
dental to such life, may have brought the 
human eye into many more dangers than 
those that come to it in a rural occupation. 
Yet accidents to the human eye in rural 
life are not at all rare. Every surgeon 
has had the sad occasion to remove an 
eyeball, injured by the contact of the 
thorns of the field or beards of grain that 
have lodged upon its delicate structure. 
Then the accident of a lash of a whip, 
coming from the driver of a coach upon 
the cornea of his luckless victim, is not 
so very unusual in city or country life. 
But, on the whole, it may be said that 
the eye, like the brain, is much more 
called upon, is much more likely to be 
abused in the occupations of a vast city 
than in those of a hamlet, a farm, or of a 
gentleman's country house. No doubt 
we believe that our civilization is the 
highest type that has as yet existed upon 
the earth. It may be, also, that that 
civilization generally attains the loftiest 
plane in large cities, where intellectual 
activity is most intense. With this come 
increasing demands upon the visual 
power, and often under improper condi- 
tions. But if the nineteenth-century 
civilization of great towns has brought 
dangers to the sight, it has also achieved 
great triumphs in the matter of examin- 
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ing the eye, so that we may de- 

termine and increase its power for work 
and find out and cure its diseases. It is 
perfectly possible, by means of the instru- 
ments of the nineteenth century, to ex- 
actly learn the optical condition of an 
eye, to decide just what glasses, if any, 
are needed for its perfect working ; and it 
is also possible to look in upon it, and by 
the appearance of its tissues and its blood 
vessels to decide as to the existence of 
serious disease, when there are few other 
symptoms that point to it, when there 
may be none besides to be found in the 
body that positively prove it. 

I may mention two classes of disease, 
one constitutional and the other local, 
which illustrate this latter statement : the 
eye mirror or ophthalmoscope is the in- 
strument by which such things are settled. 
Bright's Disease, a name carrying dread 
to many a household, is the constitutional 
disease to which I refer. In not a few 
cases, the diagnosis of it is made by the 
examination of the retina with the eye 
mirror. The expert will make no mistake 
if the eye gives evidence of it, for its signs 
are positive, in minute bleedings from the 
blood vessels and peculiar fawn-colored 
spots on the retina. The surgeon dreads 
to find them, because they are evidence of 
an advanced stage of the malady which 
prematurely destroys so many lives. 
Bright’s Disease is, in fact, a degenera- 
tion of many of the tissues of the body, 
the walls of the arteries being among 
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them. In no part of the body can this 
degeneration be so readily detected as in 
the retina of the eye. 

The local mysteries of the eye have been 
cleared up in a remarkable way by the use 
of this instrument that floods its interior 
with light. Among them is a form of poor 
sight formerly known as night blindness. 
The alterations in structure that produced 
it were not at all known until the ophthal- 
moscope revealed them. 
Now, we know that it is a 
shrivelling of the optic nerve 
and of its blood vessels, with 
a characteristic arrangement 
of the coloring matter, the 
so-called pigment of the ret- 
ina. Victims of this trying 
disease have only telescopic 
vision, that is, they see only 
in a small circle, the sensi- 
tiveness of the outer parts of 
the retina being destroyed. 
They do not see well at 
night, simply because their 
enfeebled or blunted retina 
requires a great quantity of 
generally diffused light to see 
at all well. This, of course, 
they cannot have after dark, 
hence their defective sight is 
markedly noticeable at 
night. To mention these 
two conditions that may be 
accurately decided upon by 
the ophthalmoscope is, of 
course, to give but a meagre 
account of its revelations. 
They are only alluded to to 
give an idea of its uses. 

The history of the inven- 
tion of the ophthalmoscope, 
the mirror by which we ex- 
amine the optic nerve and 
retina, will always be a wonderful story. 
Aristotle interested himself in the discus- 
sion of the fact that the pupil of the hu- 
man eye, under ordinary circumstances, 
appeared to be black, while occasionally it 
had a luminous appearance. For centuries 
this occasional luminosity was supposed 
to be due to a power in the eye of creat- 
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ing light in itself—to a phosphorescence. 
Step by step, during our century, the true 
principle of illuminating the eye so as to 
see its interior was traced out. One of the 
first steps was to prove, in 1810, that it 
was necessary to look into the eye ina 
certain direction to get this phosphores- 
cence, and in 1846, Cumming, an English- 
man, and in 1847, Brucke, a German, 
discovered, independently of each other, 
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that the pupils of the normal human eye 
may be made to shine when illuminated 
and looked upon in a certain way. But it 
was reserved for Helmholtz to invent an 
instrument that satisfied this condition, 
and thus the interior of the eye be exam- 
ined as clearly and thoroughly as the 
human skin. Helmholtz* followed up 


* Professor Helmholtz is still living, in an honored old age, and strange to say, he has left his great 
discovery behind him, and interests himself in other departments of physiology more than that which 
has given him undying renown. While it may not be said that, like Newton, he has forgotten his own 
discoveries, he did lately say, at a congress ot ophthalmologists, that he no longer felt familiar enough 


with certain questions of which he was once easily chief, to discuss them. 
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this discovery by inventing an instrument 
for measuring the radius of the cornea—an 
essential piece of knowledge to determine 
what glasses should be worn to correct 
certain defects in the eye. His ophthal- 
mometer, unlike his ophthalmoscope, did 
not lead to the early invention of a prac- 
tical instrument. The ophthalmoscope, 
its principle having been made the prop- 
erty of the profession—no patent rights 
being allowed among us—was speedily 
improved upon by many surgeons until 
we now have an ideal instrument in that 
of the late Doctor Loring, who spent 
many years in combining the various sug- 
gestions in the ophthalmoscopes that suc- 
ceeded that of Helmholtz, until we have 
one that not only reveals the whole in- 
terior of the eye, but which also measures 
its length from cornea to retina. 

In the same way, but with less to work 
upon, a French oculist, Emil Javal, with 
the aid of some of his pupils, has brought 
the ophthalmometer to such perfection 
that its revelations are only 
inferior in importance, in an 
examination of the eye, to 
those of the ophthalmoscope. 
Javal gave up his profession 
of an engineer and spent years 
to get the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine, in Paris, in order 
that he might have a legal 
right (for they are strict in 
France as to who prescribes 
drugs) to make applications to 
the eye that should dilate its 
pupil and enable him to study 
its physiology. With the oph- 
thalmoscope and ophthalmom- 
eter there are very few prob- 
lems in regard to the functions 


that cannot be determined by 
an expert in a very few mo- 
ments of time. It may be 
safely asserted that there is no 
department of knowledge of 
the functions and diseases of 
the human body that is so ad- 
vanced as that of ophthalmol- 
ogy, and this has been the 
work of the civilization of the 
nineteenth century. A profes- 
sional life in a consulting 
room, that would otherwise be 
one of dreary monotony, is 
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constantly cheered by a buoyant series of 
scientific discoveries, by the hourly reve- 
lations of these wonderful instruments, 
as patients are examined by their aid. 
With the ophthalmoscope the circular 
opening in the iris, which we call the 
pupil, is made a window looking in upon 
a scarlet picture, in the centre of which is 
a beautiful white moon-like disk, over 
which radiate vessels pulsating with the 
blood, constantly pumped in by the heart. 
The darker returning current in the veins 
is also seen, while the varying and al- 
most numberless changes made by dis- 
ease are noted by the practised eye, and 
tell a tale sometimes, alas! of woe, and 
often of warning. The entrance of the 
optic nerve in the retina, a little spot 
one-seventeenth of an inch in diameter, is 
made to appear as a white disk. Besides 
all this, the lens and the great vitreous 
humor, those transparent structures that 
make up the greater part of the interior of 
the eye, are so lighted up that any changes 
in them, however minute, are 
magnified by their own power 
as lenses and clearly seen. 
With the instrument for 
measuring the radius of the 
cornea, the ophthalmometer, 
another variety of revelation 
is made, one that reduces the 
choosing of glasses to aid 
vision to a purely scientific 
problem, easily and exactly 
solved, and with a satisfaction 
in the solution that removes 
the whole subject far from the 
humdrum and mechanical 
ideas that are naturally asso- 
ciated with such kind of occu- 
pation. It is only a few years 
since the fitting of glasses was 
a matter of guesswork on the 
part of the watchmakers, who 
dubbed themselves opticians. 
Just as scientific surgery finds 


~ its ancestor in the _ barber- 
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surgeon, so does the scientific 
oculist of today, who adjusts 
glasses to the human eye, find 
his in the jewellers and watch- 
makers of fifty years ago. 

The child or man of the nine- 
teenth century is able to do 
much more with his eyes than 
could the man who lived before 
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the widespread use and knowledge 
of the proper adaptation or fitting 
of spectacles. By their aid the 
class of bread winners is largely 
increased. For many eyes now 
do their fair share of work that 
were formerly condemned to dis- 
use, or, at least, to use only in such 
employments—for example, those 
of agriculture—as do not involve 
close use of the eyes upon fine 
objects. 

That condition of the eyes requiring 
the use of glasses—of which something 
positive was known even before the in- 
vention of the ophthalmoscope—where 
there is an inability to see objects at a long 
distance — short-sightedness— has been 
much better understood since the inven- 
tion of this instrument. It is generally be- 
lieved, although not conclusively proved, 
that myopia is a result of the demands 
of civilization. It is not exclusively so, 
at anyrate. Myopia has probably greatly 
increased in our time, and as a result of 
our occupations, but we have no reliable 
information as to whether there are my- 
opes among the American Indians and 
other barbarous races, or whether there 
were such among the barbaric races of 
ancient time. But we have facts to show 
conclusively that there are some of the 
former class who have very far-seeing 
eyes, whether much in excess of the 
sharpest sighted of the Anglo Saxons is 
perhaps unsettled. The standard of visual 
power is reckoned by surgeons with sets 
of letters, the images of which subtend a 
certain angle upon the retina. Thus, the 
letters are arranged to show that certain 
of them ought to be seen at 20 feet, others 
at 30 and 40, 50, 100, and so forth, in the 
average human eye. Now, while a person 
who is not short-sighted must have 20/20 
to have good average vision, there is a 
class of young children and aduits that 
have a vision expressed by the fraction 
20/15. Such persons would be able to see 
very far on the prairies, and would com- 
pete well in vision with any Indian. 

We have no data of the examinations 
of the eyes of Indians with such tests as 
these. An assistant surgeon of the United 
States army was engaged in this investi- 
gation when an untimely death cut short 
his career and his manuscripts were never 
brought to light. It is probable, from the 
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opinions of Catlin, that they have better 
vision than whites of correspondingly 
good health because their eyes are trained 
for exact observation of objects at long 
distances. Catlin may possibly have over- 
looked the fact that adult Indians area 
survival of the fittest. Itis not likely that 
feeble infants among Indians are as ten- 
derly nurtured as among civilized races. 
Any person, especially one from the un- 
cultivated walks of life, must be trained 
in order to see as well as it is possible for 
his eyes to see. Human testimony, even 
about one’s self, is often very unreliable 
on this subject. There are patients who 
think they see very well, who upon con- 
sulting an oculist find that they only have 
a vision expressed by 20/70 or 20/100. 
And some very stupid and unobservant 
peopie think they can do fairly well with 
a vision of 1/100 or 2/200. 

A member of the legal profession once 
became very much annoyed, upon cross- 
examining an oculist in court, because his 
witness insisted on stating that a patient’s 
own idea of his vision was not necessarily 
a correct one ; that in some cases it might 
be so erroneous as to lead a person to think 
he could see when he was actually nearly 
blind. Daily experience at our dispen- 
saries and hospitals for eye diseases shows 
that the oculist was correct and the lawyer 
wrong. Something more is needed for ac- 
curacy of statement than the intention and 
desire to tell the truth. 

There may be myopia among the mul- 
titude of barbarous and semi-barbarous 
races. Certain it is that it exists among 
ignorant people who never have used their 
eyes in reading fine type or music, or over 
fine sewing, or in any occupation involv- 
ing close useoftheeyes. And yet myopia 
is generally assumed to bea disease of the 
schoolhouse and of the bureau—a disease 
produced by insufficient illumination and 
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excessive use of the eye. It is very well 
understood by the general reader as a dis- 
ease of the eyes which causes poor vision 
at a distance, and that it may be remedied 
in part or whole by the use of concave 
glasses, which so scatter the rays of light 
before they enter the eye as to delay their 
coming to a focus upon the retina. This 
has the effect to shorten theeyeball. Ana- 
tomically, a myopic eye is one that is too 
long from before backward, so that the 
retina upon which the image is formed is 
situated further back than normal. It is 
popularly supposed that a myopic eye is 
a very strong one, and that it changes in 
old age so that glasses are not needed, 
and that the sight is actually improved as 
the subject advances in life, but all this is 
incorrect. 

It is true that a myopic eye, in fairly 
good condition, does not suffer in any such 
proportion as do the other classes of eyes, 
from fatigue after use upon minute and 
near objects. But, nevertheless, the my- 
opic eye can in no proper sense of the word 
be considered to be a strong one, although 
it is demonstrable that a short-sighted 
person can usually see very small objects 
better than a person with so-called normal 
vision. Then, too, the myope, by blink- 
ing, can lessen the size of the pupil and 
improve the vision for a distance consid- 
erably. It is from this habit of blinking 
that the name myopia (muein, to blink) 
comes. If one adds to this habit a certain 
mental alertness, which enables a lady to 
distinguish oneof her friends by a certain 
feather or bright ribbon on her hat, at 
some considerable distance, it is readily 
seen how many intelligent myopes may 
deceive themselves as to their capacity 
for vision at long distances. 

Myopia is a disease, one that is perhaps 
more prevalent in our civilization than in 
that of the centuries that preceded it, al- 
though I cannot consider this latter point 
as absolutely settled by any of the obser- 
vations of our time. It is only since 1851 
that we have had any adequate means of 
fully examining the human eye, and all 
statements before that time about its ca- 
pacity are of necessity crude, inexact and 
sometimes positively erroneous. An eye- 
ball becomes long or myopic because it 
gives way at the junction of the trans- 
parent portion with the opaque portion, 
beneath which line the muscle is situated 
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that adapts the eye to vision at different 
distances—the so-called muscle of accom- 
modation. At this point the eyeball is 
comparatively soft and yielding. Poor 
light, improper position in reading or sew- 
ing, poor type, backed up by a feeble con- 
stitution, one perhaps that is inherited 
from feeble or diseased ancestors, causes 
the blood vessels to become congested at 
this point, and the next step is one of dila- 
tation of the tissues, and the fatal yield- 
ing occurs which makes the elongation 
of the eyeball which constitutes myopia. 
Then again, a child may be born into the 
world of parents who themselves had ac- 
quired this condition, and this child may 
begin its life with such an eye, and is han- 
dicapped at the start. There is no advan- 
tage to the human race in myopia, nor is 
there especial evidence of culture or gen- 
tility in it, even if aclub of cultured horse- 
back riders dignify their defect and call 
themselves the Myopiaclub. It is simply 
as ifthe victims of spinal curvature should 
group themselves together under the name 
of the Spinal Curvature club. The typical 
German professor has always been repre- 
sented in the United States and in Eng- 
land as a man with spectacles, and these 
spectacles containing concave glasses. 
Myopia has reached its widest develop- 
ment in Germany. The Teuton is, how- 
ever, finding his rival in the American, 
whatever may be the condition in Eng- 
land. Myopia, in spite of our good Latin 
letters, is increasing in the large towns 
and villages of this country. 

The abominable Gothic characters, 
which Bismarck and Kaiser Wilhelm 
are said to think essential to the in- 
tegrity of the German race and its lit- 
erature, have something to do with this 
old-time prevalence of near-sightedness 
in Germany. Their habits of intermina- 
bly writing so much, of recording ev- 
erything in their government affairs, 
barracks and counting rooms, as well 
as in their shops, with a sickening de- 
tail, may also contribute to this ; but if 
Loring was right in his indorsement of 
Darwin's views, there is hope even for a 
myopic race in the return to the normal 
type, which after some generations may 
be expected. In other words, we need not 
be too much discouraged by the danger 
of the endless propagation of myopes. 
Civilization corrects its own errors and 
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vices. Modern investigations have fully 
exposed the causes and dangers of my- 
opia, and are furnishing a remedy, in call- 
ing attention to the necessity for better 
lighted schoolhouses, better type in books, 
better adapted seats and so forth. Illu- 
mination by electricity will also, I pre- 
dict, when it becomes more general, be 
found a means of diminishing the ravages 
of that which may, if unchecked, be a 
veritable scourge. The electric light is 
next to daylight in clearness of illumina- 
tion, at the same time it scarcely vitiates 
the air—a great objection to the gas used 
for lighting. 

On a misty November day in 1632 Gus- 
tavus Adolphus 
is said to have 
lost his life be- 
cause, being a 
myope and wear- 
ing no glasses— 
they were hardly 
invented then— 
he could not tell 
the enemy from 
his friends, and 
getting in among 
the former he was 
killed. This inci- 
dent in a great 
soldier’s life, 
which may be 
true and which 
may not, reminds 
me of one that 
certainly is a fact, 
and which illus- 
trates one of the great traits in Amer- 
ican and Yankee character, that is, the 
capacity to provide for the emergencies 
arising in one’s own life. But before I 
come to this I must make rather a long 
introduction. There is a defect in the hu- 
man eye which, like the others, probably 
is as old as the race, but which, however, 
has come into great prominence through 
the influence of civilization, simply be- 
cause our civilization demands so much 
ofeyes. Probably the defect of which I 
am about to speak is nothing to a savage, 
nor even toa civilized man who neither 
reads, writes nor uses his eyes at any 
near or fine work. It is called astigma- 
tism, from two Greek words, meaning not 
coming to a point or focus. It is a want 
of symmetry of the cornea, so exceeding 
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the average defect in that part of the eye 
that it becomes troublesome. When it 
exists to a high degree it is very mani- 
fest in the inability in the subject of it 
to see vertical and horizontal lines with 
equal distinctness, and it also impairs the 
vision in general, when it is of this high 
degree. It may sometimes be overcome 
by holding the head in an oblique posi- 
tion, and it is thought that the habit of 
holding the head in this way, in some in- 
stances, depends upon this defect. Many 
of those in whom it exists to a consider- 
able degree may go through life never 
being able to tie a bow-knot straight, or 
place a picture on the wall at a proper 
line, until that 
which causes the 
trouble is cor- 
rected by glasses. 
But to my inci- 
dent: a distin- 
guished general 
officer in our 
army consulted 
an oculist at the 
close of the war, 
in regard to 
glasses. He said 
that, with the aid 
of an ordinary 
watchmaker and 
optician, he had 
caused to be 
ground for him- 
self a pair of 
glasses, from a 
cylinder, instead 
of a sphere, and that his glasses had done 
him good service. But he had heard that 
the defect, which he had recognized and 
corrected in his own eyes, without the opin- 
ion of any physician or oculist, was now 
generally known, and that it could be 
corrected very accurately, better than he 
had been able to correct it in his own 
case. It was true that the glasses the 
optician of New York could furnish in 
1865 were better than those he had ground 
for himself in 1859. But the principle of 
the defect and its remedy he had fully 
solved, just exactly as Airy, the Astrono- 
mer Royal of England, had done the same 
thing for himself years before. 
Astigmatism is a very common affair, 
and it is only when it is marked that it 
necessarily produces any trouble in vision ; 
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but sometimes, in 
very much over- 
worked people, 
whose nervous sys- 
tem is subject to 
great strain, even a 
small degree will, 
uncorrected, give 
rise to very disagree- 
able symptoms. It 
is an interesting 
fact that these cases 
of optical defects, 
making eyes almost 
useless which see 
very well with 
glasses, have gen- 
erally been discov- 
ered and corrected, 
even among the poorer classes of great 
cities. Mothers send their children by 
scores to oculists to see whether they 
need glasses. Sometimes they are urged 
by the school teacher, and sometimes 
they send them in response to the child's 
own complaint that it cannot see the 
figures on the blackboard, or that it 
cannot continue to read, especially in the 
latter part of the day, without a blur 
coming upon theeyes. The former symp- 
tom usually indicates short-sightedness ; 
the latter, a strained interior ocular mus- 
cle, both of which may be remedied by 
glasses. But in the out-of-the-way dis- 
tricts, among the farming communities, 
here and there remain persons with very 
poor sight, who could be made to see per- 
fectly well with glasses. Some of them 
stray into the clinics that are held by the 
professors of diseases of the eye, in such 
medical colleges as those of Burlington, 
Vermont, and Hanover, New Hampshire. 
But in the great cities of the country 
these defects are now recognized even in 
young children, and very soon remedied. 

The influence upon the character of un- 
corrected optical conditions which prevent 
patients from seeing has been discussed 
somewhat by Donders, and lately with 
more fulness by the late Dr. Loring of 
New York. It is only necessary to say 
here, that a child of our civilization, un- 
able to see the moon or stars or the faces 
of friends, wili have his or her character 
very sensibly modified by the deprivation. 
There has been, however, a great fad, if 
we may use this term on so grave a sub- 
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ject, in regard to the 
use and influence of 
glasses and opera- 
tions upon the eye in 
improving the gen- 
eral health. A class 
of practitioners who 
have received con- 
siderable credence in 
the past and who 
still have a more or 
less wide influence, 
believe that many 
diseases, such as epi- 
lepsy, chorea, and 
even such serious 
conditions of the 
brain as those which 
produce idiocy and 
dementia, may be caused by a want of 
equilibrium of the muscles that move 
the eyeball up and down and rotate it, 
but it has been conclusively shown that 
the normal standard is a variable one. 
In fact, there hardly is one in the human 
eye. The power of the muscles varies, 
just as does the grip of the hand, not 
less in the muscles of the eye than in 
those of the leg or arm. It has also 
been shown that the most of the human 
race has what is called an abnormal eye, 
that is to say, they are either short- 
sighted or have astigmatism or have an 
eyeball that is too short from before 
backward. ‘And yet the vast majority 
of people do not suffer from epilepsy or 
chorea, nor are they idiotic. Hence, 
the deduction is pretty clear that these 
ocular deviations do not necessarily cause 
gtave constitutional conditions. It is also 
pretty well established that if the eye is 
the source of trouble in causing, as it 
often does, local and temporary diseases, 
headaches and so forth, it will give evi- 
dence of the trouble by some sensation 
of discomfort or fatigue or pain in the 
organ itself. In other words, it will not 
be difficult to trace the headache from the 
head to the eye. It is not inherently 
probable that the whole human physi- 
ology depends upon the eye and its func- 
tions. 

The Italians have had much to say of 
the Evil Eye. A slight cast in the eye is 
by no means, usually, a great physical 
defect, but a positive deviation of one eye 
from the other is manifestly an Evil Eye. 
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Our civilization has furnished the means 
of remedying this since an illustrious Ger- 
man surgeon, Dieffenbach, a little over 
fifty years ago, first performed an opera- 
tion for its relief, that of dividing the mus- 
cle on the deviating side. This deformity 
is now understood, and is readily corrected 
by all ophthalmic surgeons. This is well 
known among the humble classes of the 
city. The writer once heard a very 
plainly dressed mother in a horse car 
exhorting her friend, who had a child 
with cross eyes, to ‘‘take her to the 
infirmary, where they were easily fixed.”’ 
If our civilization is anything, it is criti- 
cal. No defects are allowed, 
even among the lowly, that 
mar the beauty of the human 
face divine. 

There is a queer fashion, 
more prevalent in England 
than with us—perhaps en- 
tirely confined to England 
and to a few Anglomaniacs 
in Germany and this country 
-of wearing a glass before 
one eye only. This custom 
probably originated with 
short-sighted people who, 
wishing to be able to see at a 
distance with one eye, and 
near at hand with the other, 
armed the short-sighted eye 
with a glass, and left the 
other in a condition in which 
it worked easily without one. 
An English gentleman lately 
told me that this fashion 
arose frem the needs of the 
hunting field, when it be- 
came necessary—on jumping 
a ditch, for example—to change the view 
from one covering the whole field to one 
that would correctly estimate the short 
distance to be covered by the horse. The 
one glass could then be readily dropped 
from the eye, whereas to detach a pair of 
eye glasses would not be so easy. But 
whatever was the origin, most of those 
who now wear a glass in this way do so 
for purposes unknown to the writer, fora 
glass with no refractive power whatever 
is often worn, and people use them who 
have no defect of vision. Probably the 
monocle is an effect of civilization upon 
the eye, but just exactly how English 
civilization, which justly ranks among 
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the highest, has come to its use, while 
other nations scarcely employ it, it would 
be difficult to say. 

No paper on the effect of civilization on 
the eye would be complete without a 
mention of the wonderful properties of 
coca, the South American plant, whose 
anesthetic effects upon the eye were first 
demonstrated by Doctor Carl Koller, then 
of Vienna, now of New York, and stilla 
young man. The possibility of relief 
from the manifold affections of the eye, 
some of which are peculiar to the nine- 
teenth century—for example, the presence 
of cinders from the engines of railway 
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trains—has been greatly increased by this 
discovery. A cinder or a bit of steel or 
rust or any so-called foreign body on the 
cornea of the eye, even when it came at 
once under the care of a skilful surgeon, 
was no light matter. The pain caused 
by the instrument used for its removal, 
however delicate and in however expert 
hands, added to the pain of its presence, 
and the danger in some instances that 
the efforts to scrape out the foreign body 
would cause it to pass through the cornea 
into the space filled with fluid just behind 
it, sometimes made it necessary to put 
a patient under the influence of ether or 
chloroform, just to insure against this 
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accident. But now a few drops of co- 
caine, a few seconds of time, and the 
expert will remove such a foreign body, 
with the patient having had no sensa- 
tion in the eye except one of numbness, 
and that, not marked. It would be im- 
possible to overestimate the advantages 
of this local anesthesia in this kind of 
operations, and also in graver ones, such 
as extraction of the lens of the eye, for 
the cure of cataract. When statues to 
medical discoverers begin to be erected, 
Carl Koller will certainly have one. What 
ether and chloroform are to general sur- 
gery, cocaine is to ophthalmic surgery. 

The nineteenth century may really also 
claim the general employment of an oper- 
ation for removal of cataracts, or opaque 
lenses, chiefly occurring in middle-aged 
and old people, as one of its triumphs. 
While such operations were performed to 
some extent in the eighteenth century, our 
own time has perfected the technique, so 
that they are everywhere successfully ac- 
complished even for very old people, so that 
the evil days, in which the windows are 
darkened, are often postponed. The writ- 
er well remembers seeing a man plough- 
ing in the fields of Rockland county, 
whose age was nearly ninety years, who 
was enabled to guide the plough by the 
skill of a New York oculist, one of his 
summer neighbors, who had removed his 
opaque lens years before ; and this is by 
no means an isolated instance. 

I conclude, that the nineteerth century 
and its civilization have done nothing to 
change the anatomical characteristics or 
to alter the functions of the human eye, 
but that the demands upon it have been 
very much increased by that civilization ; 
that its defects, which are as old as the 
race, have been ascertained under those 
demands, and that civilization has first 
taught us their nature and character, and 
provided a remedy for them to a degree 
which is astounding to those who have 
never investigated the matter. Whether 
Friar Bacon or an obscure Italian—upon 
whose tomb is inscribed, «‘ To the Inventor 
of Spectacles ’’—invented convex glasses 
for presbyopia, the use of them, as well as 
of concave and cylindrical lenses, which 
soon followed, has been of inestimable 
service to the world. 

A large class of children, who were in 
former times released from the duty of be- 
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coming educated by the study of books, 
and who were sentenced, much against 
their will in many instances, to disuse of 
the eyes, have been made able to cope 
with their fellows, more fortunate in an- 
atomical conformation, and by the discov- 
eries of Donders enabled, with glasses, to 
fill out their careers. We have now a 
much more thorough knowledge of my- 
opia, and the means for its prevention. 
Astigmatism comes to the foreground as 
an optical error of great importance and 
frequency, although but lately supposed 
to be a rare abnormity. 

Besides all this, our ability to examine 
the eye with such thoroughness and ac- 
curacy has removed from many persons 
the fear of blindness, and enabled us to 
show them that they have simply a badly 
made optical instrument, which may be 
improved, and that, at the very worst, they 
will never be wholly unable to see. The 
first essential in the relief not only of 
disease, but also of any mechanical defect, 
is to know what is the matter. The ex- 
amination of the eye often enables us to 
tell this not only of its own imperfect 
action but also of disorders affecting the 
whole system. 

Medicine is sometimes reproached for 
its inexactness, but whatever may be the 
fact as regards other departments of that 
science, it is certain that the last half 
century has put our knowledge of the 
optical defects and diseases of the eye, and 
our means for their relief, on as high a 
plane as that attained in any of the so- 
called exact sciences—for example, those 
of architecture and engineering. , 
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millionth part in Pears’! 
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harsh, or tender, or red. 

It is soap and nothing but soap; pure soap; 
and pure soap is as gentle as oil itself to the 
living skin. It clears and smooths and softens it; 
makes it transparent if possible; empties it; stimu- 
lates action; and so affects the complexion and 
health. 

Perhaps no other soap in the world is free of 
alkali. Chemists are of that opinion. 
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presentation of the facts and arguments likely to prove most effective in the Presidential Campaign. 


PADDLES AND POLITICS DOWN THE DANUBE. With Illustrations by the 
author By PouLTNEY BIGELow. 


This is a companion volume to ‘‘The German Emperor.” A highly interesting journal of a canoe voyage down ‘the 
Mississippi of Europe,” from its source to the Black Sea, with descriptions of the resident nations and casual discussions of the 
political situation. 


THE MASTER OF SILENCE: A ROMANCE. By Irvine BAcHELLer. 

DON FINIMONDONE: CALABRIAN SKETCHES. By Etisaperu Cavazza. 
SELECTED POEMS. By Watt Wuirman. 

THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND HIS EASTERN NEIGHBORS. By Poutrnry 


BIGELOW. 
MERRY TALES, By Mark Twain. 
Stamped Cloth, with Gilt Titles, each, 75 cents. 
A PARTICULARLY TIMELY BOOK. 
MOONBLIGHT, AND SIX FEET OF ROMANCE. By Dan Bearp. Illustrated by 
the author. Cloth, 8vo, $1.00. 


Never were the relations between capital and labor more strained than at present. This book is a statement of the 
situation, put in the form of an entertaining story. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES OF STORIES BY COUNT LEO TOLSTOI. 
Translated direct from the Russian, by CounT NORRAIKOW. 


THE OLD DEVIL and the THREE LITTLE DEVILS, And Two Other 
Stories. Illustrated by GriBAYEDOFF. 


LIFE IS WORTH LIVING, and other Stories. Illustrated. Bound in Cloth, t2mo, $1.00, 


ADVENTURES OF A FAIR REBEL. By Marr Crim. With a frontispiece by Dan 
BearD. , Cloth, 8vo, $1.00 ; paper, 50 cents. 
“Itisa stofy of unusual sweetness, pathos and candor.” 


IN BEAVER COVE AND ELSEWHERE. By Matr Crim, author of ‘‘Adventures of a 
Fair Rebel.” 
This volume contains all of Miss Crim’s most famous short stories. Illustrated by KE. W. Kr MBLr. 
Cloth, 8vo, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


*"—Christian Union. 


FICTION, FACT, AND FANCY SERIES. 
THE SPEECH OF MONKEYS. By R. L. Garner. Small 8vo, with Frontispiece, Cloth, $1.00. 


Mr. Garner’s articles, published in the leading periodicals and journals touching upon this subject, have been widely 
read and favorably commented upon by scientific men both here and abroad. The field he enters is absolutely a new one, and 
he has received such encouragement from scientific and literary sources that he has determined to pursue his researches in the 
heart of the Tropics, the native home of the great apes. } J 

“The Speech of Monkeys” embodies his researches up to the present time, It is divided into two parts, the first being 
a record of experiments with monkeys and other animals, and the second part a treatise on the theory of speech. The work is 
written so as to bring the subject within reach of the casual reader without impairing its scientific value, 


Send for our list of popular new books for light reading and for the library. 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & COMPANY, 67 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


When you write, please mention ‘t The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Metropolitan College of Music. 
Leading Musical Institution of America. 


Pianoforte teacher>’ certificates, _ Examiners: William 
Maxon, Mus, Doc., A. C. M. and Albert Ross Parsons, A. 
C. M. Dudley Buck, President; H. R. Palmer, E. Agra- 
monie, H. R, Shelley and C. B. Hawley are among the 
distinguished members of the Faculty, Circulars sent on 
app.ication, Address 

H. W. Greene, 
19 & 21 East 14th Street, New York City. 


T New York B43 Ul ic. 
ne] and 130 Tost 58t 3 nee PEM Mus 
ALEXANDER aes, Director. 
Mme. Furscu-Mani, 
Principal. of Vocal ees. 
Incorporated 1878. Instruction in all branches of music by 

* teachers of the highest eminence, Special department for 
beginners, Free advantages: Harmony, composition, vocal 
sight-singing, lectures, ensemble playing, concerts, etc. 
College open all year. Pupils can enter at any time. All 
instrumental and vocal lessons private. Catalogue sent on ap- 
plication. 


The George M. Creene School 

Of Vocal Culture and Home for Students of Singing com- 
bines the advantages of able instruction, Home influences 
and a refined musical atmosphere. Circulars sent on ap- 


plication. 

425 West 22d Street, New York, N. Y. 
Miss Spence’s Boarding and Day School 
for Girls begins October 6. Primary, Academic, and College 
Preparatory Courses, Special students admitted. No more 
than eight pupils constitute any class, 6 W. 48th St., N. Y. 


Miss Chisholm 
School for isholm Will reopen. Oct. 3d, 1892. 
15 E. 65th Street. 


Miss | Elizabeth L. Kou es. Boarding and Day 
ool for Young Ladies and Children. Reopens Oct. 5 
Pupils prepared for C ollege | if desired. 10 East 75th Street 

















French and English ‘School for Girls. 
Begins Oct. 3. Miss Mary E, and Miss RutH MErincTon, 
183 Lenox Avenue, near 1t1oth Street. 


emoiselle Veltin. Ye 








Primary, Academic and 
yA School for Girls. As 1 year begins Oct. 5. Kinder- 
girten conducted entirely in French. 175 W. 73d St. 


Reed School. 
The Reed sc! School for Girls. Miss Julia G. McAllis- 


ter, Principal. Mrs. Sylvanus Reed, Visitor. 29th year begins 
Oct 4. 6-8-10 East 53d Street. 











The New York Collegiate Institute. 


Primary, Junior, Academic. Certificate admits to the leading 
colleges for women. Rev. AL FRED C, -— Prin.,233 L enoxAv. 





The New York k Sphoe! of 
d Design for Women. 

Offers Pa civeeien in wall-paper and carpet design- 
ing, and makes a specialty of the ARCHITECTURAL DeEpart- 
MENT. Catalogue free. For further information apply to 
Miss ELten J. Ponp, Secretary, 200 W. 23d St., N.Y. 


New York Classical School for Girls. 
Primary and advanced work. Certificates accepted by 
Wellesley and other Colleges. Delsarte Gymnastics. Re- 
opens Sept. 28th. Lira V. Nortu, Principal. 
1961 Madison Avenue, New York. 


The Riverside School for Giris. 


Re-opens Sept. 21. Preparation for Vassar, Barnard, and 
other colleges for women. Miss Emicy A. Warp, Principal, 
Resident pupils received. so W. rogth St., Central Park. 


American Academy of theDramatic Arts. 
(Lyceum School of Acting). The regular Academic Course 
begins Oct. 26, FrRanKuin H. Sanaa, Pres. 


Apply to Percy West, Sus. 
, “The Berkeley Lyceum, N. Y. 




















Eastman Business College. re 


Open all the year. A dive school for the training of dive 
business men, Persons of both sexes taught to earn a living 
and carefully prepared for honorable positions. Thorough 
instruction in Book-keeping, Banking, Commercial Law, 
Penmanship, Correspondence, Arithmetic, etc.; Telegraphing, 
Stenography, Typewriting, etc. Business men supplied with 


competent assistants on short notice. No charge for situa- 


tions furnished. Terms reasonable. ‘Time short, For in- 
formation address 
Carrincton Gangs, President, Poughkeepsie, New York- 





Collegiate School 


For Boys and Girls. Prepares for all Colleges for men 
and women. New School-house. Well-eanipped Gymna- 
sium, Military drill under U. S. Army officer. 

L. C. Mycatt, Head Master, 
241, 243 West 77th Street, New York City. 





Saint Paul’s School. 

Prepares for the best Colleges, Scientific Schools, and Busi- 
ness. Fifteen masters. Thoroughly equipped laboratories 
and gymnasium, Military drill under U.S. Army Officer. 
CHARLES STURTEVANT Moors, A.B. (Harv.), Head Master. 

Garden City, Long Island, New York. 





Union Hall Seminary. 
Seventy-sixth year begins Sept. 22, 1892. A School for 

Girls, ten miles from New York. 
Miss S. A. HUNTTING, Principal, Jamaica, L, I. 





Riverview Academy. 
57th year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Govern- 
ment Academies, and Business. Military Organization. 
Bissre & AMEN, gy mc 
Poughkeepsie, New York. 











New York Last wf fom Academ 
Col. C.J. Wricut, B.S rest, Cornw all-on-Hudson, 





Miss Boyer’s English, French and Music School 
for boarding and day pupils, 1924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





Ogontz School for Young Ladies. 
Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Philadelphia, 
two hours from New York. Opens September 28th, For 
circulars and reports apply to Principals. 
Ocontz Scuootr P, O., Pa. 





Cheltenham Military Academy. 

On the summit of the Chelten Hills, near Philadelphia, 
Bound Brook Route to New York. Unexcelled in all that 
constitutes a first-class college preparatory school, 

Address Jno, Carvin Rice, A.M., Principal, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
Wilson College for Women. 

Fifty miles south-west of Harrisburg in famous Cumberland 
Valley. Border climate, avoiding bleak north. $250 per year 
for board, room, etc., and all College Studies. Handsome 
Park, Large Buildings, Steam Heat, Gymnasium, Observatory, 
Laboratory, etc. 

Rev. J. Epcar, Pu.D., President, Chambersburg, Pa. 


Mountain Seminary. 

A thorough school for young ladies. Situation noted for 
health, Home comforts, 35th year. Finest school grounds 
in the State (100 acres). ew gymnasium. Send for illus- 
trated catalogue. A. R. Grier, Business Manager. 

Miss N. J. Davis, Principal, Birmingham, Penna. Penna. 


Miss Gordon’s Boarding and Day School 


For Young Ladies. Most delightful location in Philadelphia. 
12th year opens Sept. 21st, 1892. French, Music, and College 
preparatory. Circular on application. 

4t10 and 4112 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





“Schools and Colleges,” continued on next page. 
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Walnut Lane School. 

Boarding and Day School for Girls. 36th year opens Sept. 28. 
Academical and college preparatory courses. For circular, 
address Mrs. THropora B. Ricuarps, Principal. 

Miss Sara Louise Tracy, A.M., Associate Principal. 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





The Broad Street 
Conservatory of Music. 


Enjoys a national reputation for the thoroughness and 
absolute safety of its methods. The Faculty of 30 Professors 
is the best that money can procure. The appointments are 
unsurpassed. Eighth year opens Sept. 5, 1892. Illustrated 
catalogue free. 

Gicpert R. Coss, Director. 
133t South Broad Street, Philadelphia. 





St. John’s College. 
rogth Session commences September 21st. Exceilent Pre- 
paratory School attached for boys 12 to 16, Masters all college 
graduates. Thorough preparation for College, the Naval 
Academy, or business. Address the President, 
Tuomas Fett, LL.D., Ph.D., Annapolis, Maryland. 





English and French Family and Day School. 
Will re-open Sept. 27th, 1892. Pupils may take special work 
or the full course of study fitting for College examinations. 


Miss Noursg, Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Mt. Vernon Seminary. 


Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and Little 
Girls, 

Eighteenth year opens October 4th, 1892. 
perteetly equipped for health and comfort. 
passenger elevator, perfect sanitation. 

Special advantages in Literature, Modern Languages, and 
Music. 

For circulars apply to the Principal, 

Mrs. ExizaBETH 





New buildings 
Steam heat, 


. SOMERS, 
ashington, D. C, 


Woodside Seminary. 
For Girls. Every advantage for culture, study and health, 
Terms, $500 to $600. Re-opens Sept. 15th. 
Miss Sara J. Smitu, Principal, Hartford (Suburés), Conn. 


Mrs. R. G. Williams’ Select Family School. 


For Girls. $350. Sakon, Mass, 





Michigan Military Academy: 

A thoroughly equipped College Preparatory School, abreast 
of the most progressive Eastern academies. Beautiful location 
and heaJthful climdte. Catalogue upon application. 

Orchard Lake, Michigan. 





NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


Founded Cart FAgLTEN, 
Dr. Eben Soke OF MUSIC. Director. 
Music, Elocution, Fine Arts, Literature, 
Languages and Tuning. A safe and inviting Home 
for lady pupils. Send for Illustrated Calendar. 
FRANK W. HALE, Gen’! Manager, Boston, Mass. 


. 

The Chautauqua Reading Circle. 
COUNSELLORS: 

LyMan ABBOTT, Henry W. WARREN, E. E. Hava, 


W. C. Wirxinson, J. H. Caruisie 
and J. M. Gipson, 


The American-Greek Year, 1892-3. 


American Diplomacy, The Columbian Exposition and Greek 
The 





History, Literature and Art, are the subjects for reading. 
essentials of the plan are : A definite course ; specified volumes ; 
an apportionment of time, and various aids and directions, 
Twenty-five specialized Advanced ( ‘oursesin Art, Literature 
and History. 
For catalogue address 
CHAUTAUQUA OFFICE, 
Drawer 194, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Hellmuth College. 
‘ For Young Ladies and Girls, 
tig Beautiful Home, Healthy Cli- 
“ Zoo mate, Full Academic Course, 
ease | 4 Music, Art, Elocution, etc. 
Passenger Elevator. 150acres, 
Students from 25 Provinces and 
States. For illustrated cata- 
logue, address Rev. E. N. Enc- 
Lish, M.A., Principal. 
London, Ontario, Canada, 















and pr fe 
Commission, 





IS THE 


Corner Stone 


Successful 
L Career. 


ance, 


Grammar, Modern Languages, &c. 
charge. 
Nor is it a gymnasium. 


Address, for circulars. 





1 courses. 
Real Estate, &c.; STENOGRAPHY 
Telegraphy, &.; Commercial Law and History, Civics, Political Economy, &c.; 
ARITHMETIC, BUSINESS WRITING, Spelling, Drawing, Geography, Correspondence, 
Terms reasonable. 
Business houses promptly supplied with well-trained clerks. 
It is a thorough academy. It 
affording to both sexes complete preparation for a successful start in life. 


CLEMENT C. GAINES, A.B., B.L., Principal, 2085 Seventh Ave. 


: The New York Business College, 125th Street, New York, N.Y., for the practical educa- 
Education tion of MERCHANTS, FINANCIERS, and BUSINESS MEN, is now open for examination and enroliment of students, 
A Instruction in BOOK KEEPING, 


BANKING, Insur- 
and TYPEWRITING, 


Situations furnished competent students without 
The School is not a university, 
AMERICAN business school, 


is a live 








A magazine for the study of the 
German Language and Litera- 
ture, is highly recommended by 
college professors and the press 
as ‘‘the best effort yet made 








TERMANI 


to assist the student of German, and to interest him in his 
Its Bucinners’ CorNeR furnishes every year a 
complete and interesting course in German Grammar. 
year. 


pursuit.” 


$2 a 
Sample copies free. P.O. Box 151, Manchester, N. H. 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 


FOREICN PHOTOCRAPHS 
(DIRECT IMPORTATION). 
z=. DUNTON ct CO., 
186 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, ANNOUNCE A 
NEW CATALOGUE 
of over 10,000 subjects, comprising the ey pe Views, Paintings 
a 


and Sculpture of the Old World, 
Braun's Carbon Photographs. 


Cc. 





n 
Mailed for 1oc. in stamps. 
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Books for Profit and Pleasure. 


Latin- 
American 
Republics 
Series. 


Works 
of 

Alfred 
de 

Musset. 





History of Peru. 


By CLements R. MarKHaAM, C.B., F.R.S., F.S.A., President Hakluyt 
Society, late Secretary Royal Geographical Society, author of “ Cuzco 
and Lima,” “ War between Chile and Peru,” 
etc. 8vo, cloth, with 25 full-page illustra- 
tions and 5 maps. : ‘ ° $2.50 


Until the immediate present no systematic attempt has 
ever been made to write the histories of the various South 
Amcrican republics. Travelers, scientific explorers and fj 
some others have written more or less desultory volumes f} 
about them. Recently a series of histories of the Latin- }} 
American republics, to be written by different authors, has }} 
been planned by Charles H. Sergel & Co., Chicago, and the ff 
first volume recently published by them, being ‘‘ A History ff 
of Peru,” by Clements R. Markham, an octavo of 556 pages, 
well printed on fine paper and uncommonly well illustrated. 

—The Chicago Zimes. 

Mr. Markham has done his work well, and with ardent 
love for his subject. The country is a favorite one with 
him, and has furnished him with matter for three mono- }} 
graphs before the present history. In a necessarily limited 
space he has given the leading facts, and taken a compre- fi 
hensive view from the earliest time down almost to the Btn 
current year. Not the least interesting portions are the 
brief but strongly individualized sketches of some of the remarkable men who have figured 
in the annals of Peru. In a few virile paragraphs he presents the more famous generals, 
viceroys, presidents, and patriots. The book is well equipped with maps, abounds with 
pictures, and has an appendix rich in statistics and important documents. 

—The Literary World. 


The Latin-American Republics Series will contain sixteen volumes, one on each of 
the South American and Central American Republics. The second volume of the series 








(now in press) will be ‘‘ Chile,” by Anson Uriel Hancock, to be followed almost imme- 
diately by ‘‘ Brazil,”’ by John C. Rediman and William Eleroy Curtis, author of ‘‘ Capitals 
of Spanish America,” and Director of the Bureau of American Republics. Other volumes 
will appear at short intervals. 


The Confession of a Child of the Century. 


By ALFRED DE MussET. 16mo, cloth. . ; ; $1.50 


“The Confession of a Child of the Century” is rather a monody than a story; it opens with a chapter 
of wonderful force and effect—a sort of battle symphony, rising to sublime bursts. The whole book abounds 
in passages of the greatest eloquence and beauty, in pithy and pregnant sentences which condense great 
observation and knowledge of human nature, in chapters which are perfect poems of fancy and tenderness, 
and interrupt the chant of the narrative like strains of soft music.— Westminster Review. 


The Beauty Spot and Other Stories. 


By ALFRED DE MusseT. 16mo, cloth, illustrated. . : $1.50 
In the quality of his fancy Musset always reminds us of Shakespeare. * * * Several of his tales 
are masterpieces.— HENRY J AMES. 


Barbarine and other Comedies. 
By ALFRED DE MussET. 16mo, cloth. . . : : $1.50 


The grace and delicacy of his remarkable dramas, the intensity with which the story is adapted to the 
moral, the abundant wit which illustrates and pervades them, make them unique in literature. 
—GEORGE SAINTSBURY, 


Published by Charles H. Sergel & Co., Chicago. 


[3s The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers, 
postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. Sergel’s /llus- 
trated Catalogue will be sent free on application. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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ee] FOR ONE DOLLAR |rasee 


given with 


sach "veer | THE ART INTERCHANGE |$4 A YEAR 


subscr 
































will be sent to you ‘Ro@ Beute of TED ABT INTERCHAUOD contnas 0s ocr THE OLDEST, BEST AND 
Secinning any FOL 8 Months, (“=e "STS | most RELIABLE HOUSE- 
ml One Dolla ee | HOLD AND ART MAGAZINE 
mew aan One Dollar, ys PUBLISHED. SOMETHING 
COPIES of this most beautiful of all IN IT FOR EVERYBODY. 
HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINES, 9 B 
Full of Good Things ror 


colored pictures suitable for framing or 
copying, and 6 full size working design THE AMATEUR, 
supplements, THE ARTIST, 
THE WOODCARVER, 
OR Wo OLLARS THE NEEDLEWOMAN, 

THE CHINA PAINTER, 
this lovely magazine will be THE HOME DECORATOR. 
sent you for six months, 


including 18 beautiful oil DO YOU WANT TO EARN 
and water-color pictures, tN 
(landscapes, marines, fig- MONEY for the holidays? 
ures, flowers, birds, ani- Send for our latest cata- 
mals, etc., oe 12 full size logue and see what we 
design supplements; andin 
ADDITION we will send you - ~ offer. Sample copy with 3 
FREE any FIVE studies you Single Copies. including 5 colored plates, 45 cents New York || COlored pictures, 25 cents. 
Cut out this advertisement 
and return with your order. 


may select from our latest 
sent on application. Oct., 1892, Cosmopolitan. 


catalogue, which will be | ESTABLISHED 1878. | 

THE ART INTERCHANGE CO., ° PFSSRgssis STREET, 

The [nternational Cyclopzedia. 
REVISED EDITION OF 1892. 


COMPLETE IN FIFTEEN VOLUMES. TITLES ALL UNDER ONE ALPHABET 
NO INDEX NEEDED. 
EDITOR- ee 


PECK, Ph.D., L.H.D., Professor in Columbia College, N. Y. 


ASSOCIATE uprrons. 
H. PEABODY, Ph.D., LL.D., Chief of Department of Liberal Arts, World's Columbian Exposition. 
C. F, RICHARDSON, A. M., Professor in Dartmouth College, N. H. 


Assisted by a Staff of more than One Hundred and Fifty Writers. 


The Best Ready-Reference Cyclopedia in the English Language. 


We have purchased the INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPADIA for use in the State Normal College. Its 
thoroughly comprehensive treatment of subjects, without the prolixity that wearies, commends it for the 
use of our students.—W. J. MILNE, Ph.D., LL.D., President State Normal College, Albany, N.Y. 

We have on our library shelves all of the great sendeed encyclopedias, but the INTERNATIONAL is 
the favorite book of reference. The reasons for this preference were epitomized in a remark made by a 
pupil, who said to me yesterday, ‘‘ I like the INTERNATIONAL best. As soon as you open it you find what 


you are looking for; but in the others a fellow must look till he finds it.” : 
—E. H. BOYER, Principal Grammar School, New York City. 















































SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. DELIVERED FREE ANYWHERE. 
The whole set delivered at once and monthly payments received, bringing the work within the reach of all. Write for 
more detailed information and for circulars describing special features. 


DODD, M EAD & COM PAN Y—Susscription DeparTMENT. 


19th Street, between Broadway and 5th Avenue, New York. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Armour’s 
Extract. 


A graceful act of hospitality is 
to offer your evening guests a cup 
of Bouillon before leaving. Use 
Armour’s Extract of Beef and 
boiling water; add salt, pepper 
and a thin slice of lemon to each 
cup. Serve with plain crackers. 
There are many ways of using 
Armour’s Extract. Our little Cook 
Book explains several. We mail 
it free. 


Armour & Company 


Chicago. 


NUT LADALBAPALARORBRSARABABAEOE SAE 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 


EDWIN ¢, BURT & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS OF 


Fine Boots, Shoes and Slippers, 
NEW YORK. 


The Secret of SUCCESS and POPU- 
LARITY of the BURT SHOES, is that 
they are the BEST MADE, BEST 
VALUE, MOST ELEGANT, and PER- 
FECT FITTING SHOES in the WORLD. 
Ask for them, and sec that they 
are stamped 


AS : 
Cua Edwin C. Burt 


o NEW YORK , on LINING 






3 alls and SOLE of 
Lining Stamp, )3=FACH SHOE 


4SMINCLY as shown in 
—e— 

vewvoe/ Trade-Marks 

amp. If Dealers 


WILL NOT 
FURNISH 
THEM, write 
to wes for 
information where they can be had. 


EBWIN C. BURT & CO., 
NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
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BOSTON. WASHINCTON. 


Victor Bicycles 





OVERMAN WHEEL Co. 


A. CG. SPALDING & BROS. SPECIAL ACENTs, 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 


If you are going to ride 
why not ride the best? 
Victor Cushion and Victor 
Pneumatic Tires; highest 
possible grade. 

Catalog on application. 


DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO. 
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Gorham Sold Silver. 


Silverware does not neces- 
sarily cost more fashioned 
in artistic shapes, but a life- 
time of experience is re- 
quired to produce artistic 
and thoroughly constructed 
wares. 

Our productions bear the 
» most rigid examination. 
es, [he assortment offered 

# includes everything known 
* for household use, besides 
many exclusive designs in 
art pieces. 


GORHAM MFG. CO. 


Silversmiths, Broadway and roth Street, New York. 


These wares are represented in the stocks of all the better class of jewelers. 


LUMI AT? 
MAMDE gs 
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fragrant= : 
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When you write please mention “The Cosmopolitan.” 
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's Vitalized Phosphi 

,,, Gtosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 
yy The only Brain and Nerve Food from the 
Z_, Phosphoid principle of the Ox-brain and embryo of 
> wheat. 

The best Tonic known for preventing as 
well as curing nervous break-down. 

It restores weakened mental and physical vigor. 


OPK, It is a vital phosphite, not a 
laboratory phosphate. Pamphlet with full information free. On 
Each package has our signature. gga © ® 


Druggists, or by mail ($1), from 56 West Twenty-fifth Street, New York. 
Also, Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure, price 50 cents. 









‘ Are They Dangerous 


ff * —the imitations of Pearline ? How are 

y f ii ~ you going to find out? A few washings 
) P e . ’ ’ 

with them won't show any damage. It’s 


Y, 
Yy A only after some months, when your 
} : So. clothes go to pieces suddenly, 


‘ ‘ that the danger can be seen and 
\\ proved. Are you willing to risk 
- your own clothes in the experiment? 

= It is better to be sure that you 


\ ‘ { are safe, by using the original wash- 
p }. l ing compound—Pearline. All the 


“77 y- others are founded upon that. , Will it 

pay to use these imitations? Figure up 
. 8 a all that they may offer—prize packages, 
cheap prices, or whatever it may be—and put it against what you 


Ped — 1 his i ood as” or ‘‘ the same 
dl d some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as" o 

Sen ping mee nt IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never noges and if ~ a sends you 

ing i 5 earli —send ch, 

it B a ck something in place of — do the honest thing — # a 


, a uw | ” 
Dinner is Served 

, But the Soup spoiled ‘it all— 

, Should have used “White Label. 


BS WHITE LABEL | 
THE SOUPS 


ogee za — MARK 


ARE THE ONLY INDISPUTABLY 
CORRECT conserveo SOUPS. 


Send 10 Cents, or name and address of your Grocer with 
this clipping and 6 cents for sample can. 
ARMOUR PACKING CO. 
SOUP DEPARTMENT. 
HANSAS CITY. MO. 









17 Vanizrizs. 
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provided only they are prepa 
American Food Company. (SOLD BY GROCERS.) 


Our Plum Pudding cans are Sample can of Soup (any one 
if , : oe of the twenty kinds) or Plum 
self-opening as explaine on Pudding, mailed on receipt of 
each can. 14 cents. 
Green Turtle, Terrapin, Chicken, Chicken Gumbo, Mulliga- 
*tawny, Purée of Game, Mock Turtle, Ox Tail, Consommé, 
Tomato, French Bouillon, Julienne, Printanier, Mutton Broth, 


Vegetable, Beef, Pea, Clam Chowder, Clam Broth, Pearl 
Tapioca. 


Franco-American Food Co., 
West Broadway & Frankhn St., New York. 


When you write, please mention ‘The Cosmopolitan.” 
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~LUXURIANT HAIR 


With a clean, wholesome scalp, free from irritating and scaly eruptions, is produced 
by the Cuticura Soap, the most effective skin purifying and beautifying soap in 
the world, as well as purest and sweetest of toilet and nursery soaps. It clears the 





scalp and hair of crusts, scales and dandruff, destroys 
microscopic insects which feed on the hair, soothes 
and heals irritated, and itching surfaces, stimulates 
the hair follicles, and supplies the roots with energy 
and nourishment. 


CUTICURA SOAP 


Restores the oil glands and tubes to healthy action, and 
thus prevents and cures . pimples, blackheads, red 
rough, chapped and fissured hands with itching, burn- 
ing palms, and removes the cause of shapeless nails. 
For the prevention of facial blemishes, for giving a 
brilliancy and freshness to the complexion, 


and for cleansing the scalp and invigorating 


the hair, it is without a peer. Sale greater than the combined sales of all other skin 


and complexion soaps. 


Sold throughout the world. Prepared by Porrer Druc anp CHEMICAL CorroraTION, Boston, Mass, 
“All about the Skin, Scalp and Hair,” 64 pages, 300 diseases, 50 illustrations and testimonials, mailed free to any address. 





Baldness. 


**YouNG AMERICANS who do not wish to lose their 


.hair before they are forty must begin to look after their 


scalps before they are twenty."— New-York Medical 


Record. 

*¢Dandruff should never be 
neglected, because its natural 
end is in Baldness.’’ 


“The persistence of 
Itching is peace-de- 
stroying and exhausting 
to the vital powers.” 






To allay Itching, re- 
move Dandruff, and pre- 
vent Baldness, Shampoo 
with 


PACKER'S 


“A luxury for shampooing.” — 
| AR Medical Standard, Chicago. ° 


‘Excellent in seborrhcea of the 

scalp, dandruff, chafing and itch- 

SO A Pitas aetiat and Surgical Re- 
porter, Phila. 


Invaluable to Travelers: Cleanses quickly and 
thoroughly; antiseptic, wards off contagion; emollient, 
refreshing. 25 cents. All Druggists, or 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., 100 Fulton St., N. ¥ 





When you write, please mention ‘*The Cosmopolitan.” 


Leaves a Delicate and Lasting Odor. 
AN IDEAL COMPLEXION SOAP. 


For sale by all Drug and Fancy Goods Dealers, or if 
unable to procure this Wonderful Soap, send 
25 Cents in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 


SPECIAL—Shandon Bells Waltz (the ee Society 
Waltz) sent FREE toanyone sending us three wrappers 
of Shandon Bells Soap. 
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“Listenii h e Bi ds.” 
Listening to the Birds. 
(Copyrighted, 1885, by JOHN E. DUMONT.) 
AN ORIGINAL PHOTOGRAPH FROM LIFE BY ‘ 


JOHN E. DUMONT, 


has been most beautifully and delicately reproduced by 


PHOTOGRAVURE, 


by Edwards’ highest grade Copper-plate process, Plate 
measures 10x12 inches, and is printed upon paper 19x24 
inches. The whole number of prints is positively limited 
to 360, the plates have been destroyed, and every print 
has been numbered, 


PRICES: 
Proof prints on Imperial parchment (signed), limited to 60 
opies, (few left), ut Gin on h. 
India proofs (signed), printed upon the finest India paper, 
mounted upon thick plate paper, limited to 100, each $10. 
Prints upon silky Japanese paper, mounted upon heavy plate 
paper, limited to 200 copies, each $5. 


FIRST PRIZE —Society of Amateur Photographers 
of New York, 1885. 

MEDAL—Amateur Photographic Contest, London, 
1886 

SPECIAL GOLD MEDAL—Presented by his 
Highness the Mahrajaof Tipperah. Photographic 
Society of India, Calcutta. 1891. 


PRIZE—Vienna Salon, 189r. 
(See Article in February Cosmopotrran on “ Leading Amateurs in Photography,”) 
SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. Enclose check or money order with subscription to 


ELWOOD D. HAWS, 25 Exchange Street, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Mention (THe Cosmopo.itan.) 






OF THE HIGHEST GRADE (a 
THE QUESTION: WILLITWEAR’S @ AS 
need never beasKed if f Your AP Goods bear the 


AS THIS IN ITSELF GUARANTEES THE QUALITY. 
THESE GOODS HAVE STOOD THE TEST FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY 
AND ARE IN THE STOCK OF ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 


If you are not sure where the genuine 4847 Rogers Goods can be obtained, address 


THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO.; MERIDEN, CONN. 


Illustrations of latest designs and valuable information will be mailed you. (MENTION THIS PAPER.) 


When you write, please mention ‘The Cosmopolitan.” 
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ASE 


Dorflinger’s American Cut Glass 
C. Dorflinger & Sons, New York. 


Everything 
in cut glass 
for the table. 


Beautiful 
and artistic 
pieces for 
wedding and 
holiday gifts. 

No picce 
genuine with- 
out our trade 





# mark label. 














ALL GARDEN 
WORK is the 
title of our 
Autumn publica- 
tion. This in- 

Structive pamphlet will be sent 

free to all persons enclosing a 


ep nes tg ne |, Our new FALL CATALOGUE. which 
BIVES 2 HSE OF Tees, SNFUDS |) 1s conceded to be the finest ever 


and Plants which should be Jinthe US; 
planted in the Fall, and pian ssued in the Uo. is now ready Tor 


for hardy border. Also list of | distribution. Mention this publica - 
hardy herbaceous Plants, Shrubs | *}) tion and send for it at once. FREE 
aud Trees, with prices and de- (specimen BARGAIN FROM Catar cue 
scriptions, and is very valuable ae Ne 

to all persons interested in their 
Lawns or Gardens. | 












Address, 
The B. A. ELLIOTT CO., 
54 Sixth Street, PITTSBURG, PA. | 4 


When you write, please mention ‘*‘The Cosmopolitan,” 
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SPAULDING& Co. 


(INCORPORATED.) 


GOLD AND SILVER SMITHS. 


Euglsh Hall Clocks. 


No more appropriate or useful furnishing for 
a hall can be obtained than an English Hall Clock. 
The Harrington Tubular Chimes exactly reproduces 
the famous ‘‘Westminster” and ‘‘Whittington” chimes 
every quarter-hour—when desired. Mechanism of 
finest English make. 15 different styles. 








Our illustrated catalogue, sent free upon application; gives 
fuller information. 


b 36 Ave. de |’Opera State and Jackson Sts. 
Paris Chicago 


Mt. Washington Glass fo. | The difference 


in amount of 
MAKERS OF 












labor spent in 
cutting glass is 
one of the differ- 


RICH CUT TABLE GLASS 
AND 


FINE ART WARES. ences between 


the best 
cut glass 
and that 


which is 


For sale by all first-class dealers in the U.S. 





Hawkes Cut Glass. 


FACTORY: STORE: No piece without 
| . 
NEW BEDFORD, 46 MURRAY ST., | this trade - mark 

MASS. N. Y. | is genuine. 


When you write, please mention ‘“‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Grand Rajads Mick 





When putting the finishing touches on 
the exterior of your house, z.¢., the color- 
ing, three important points are to be 
observed, viz : 


Harmony of Tone. 
Durability of Color. 
Protection of the Wood. 


Casot’s CREOSOTE SHINGLE STAINS are 
transparent, soft and harmonious in tone, 
durable in color, and Creosote protects the 
wood from all forms of decay or attacks of 
insects, 


Send 6 cents in stamps for Samples on Wood, with Circulars 
and Book of Sketches. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mantfr., 
76 Kilby Street, - - Boston, Mass. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 















_NORTHROP'S 


Re! ey 


2)! 





a of | Cilting of the No. 11 panels, Rococo Border, Reeded 
Cove Cornice,and Nos. 1 and 6 Enriched Mouldings. 


Stamped Metal Ceilings, 


made in many designs for all classes of Buildings. 
Easily applied over old plaster ceilings. Send dia- 
gram and full particulars for an estimate. 


HENRY S. NORTHROP, 30 Rose St., New York. 
MANUFACTURER. 
FOR SALE BY 
S. L. Graves & Co., - Buffalo, N. Y. 
C. EMIL RONNE, Girard Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
KIRKHAM & HAZEN, - Springfield, Mass. 
C.H. HinMan& Co.,99 Washington St. , Chicago, Il. 
Ws. G. BAXTER, Hartford, Ct. 





NEW. BUILDING DESIGNS, 


- When you see Books Nos. 4 and 5 ** HOUSES and 
»..,1 OTTAGES,” all new, you will desire to build. SEE 
THE Books. 


} $3,000. 





Size, 8x10 inches. 
ideas in planning. 
to $1,500, about half under 1,000. No. 5 contains 58 designs 
of dwellings costing over $1,500, many from $1,800 up to 


these works. 


D. S. HOPKINS, 


Hu Old Aldrich Block 


Contains new designs, new styles, latest 
No. 4 has 38 designs, classified from $150 


Many new Southern or resort styles of houses in 
Price, $1.00 each or the two for $1.50. 


Crand Rapids, Mich. 








“THE “LOST CHORD.” 





NWO CORD USED IN 


THE CALDWELL SASH BALANCE, 


A perfect substitute for weights and cords for balancing windo w-sash. 
Have been in use successfully for four years in many large buildings. 
Can be applied to old windows without altering sash or frame. 
are building or remodelling, write for circular and price-list. 


CALDWELL MFG. CO., 4 Jones St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Sold by the Hardware trade. 


When you write, please mention ‘*The Cosmopolitan,” 


If you 
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A MISTAKE 


If you think Porce- 
lain Lined Baths 











are much more ex- 
pensive than the 
common style of 
Bath Tubs. You 
are wrong—add the 
cost of the neces- 


sary wood casing 





and drip pan to the 
price of the common tub and see the result ; then compare the durability 
of the two, leaving the question of cleanliness and sanitary qualities out, 
and you will find that Porcelain Lined Baths are the cheapest. 


Catalogue free. 


STANDARD MANUFACTURING CO. 
Box 1454 C, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Sales ele lel ele eel ee ee ee ee ele 





. C. VOSBURGH MFG CO. 


BROOKLYN, . Y. anne, ILL. 










teoeoeeees | 


AxD MANUFACTURERS oF 


uJ GAS, ELECTRIC 











seeoeeeee 








- AND - 


COMBINATION 
FIXTURES 


* 
ASK FOR THEM 
mer of the most respon- 
sible dealer of your 
city. 














_ 2 IONS nAO 


ae S ON 
Hi) Y 


< 


: 


ODUCTIONS IN 


mica lactttbctnte 


gre found inns ** Cottage Souvenir,” 


Revised A) ° aition Superbly Illustrated. 
T pI sees is 83¢x11 in. ; 180 pages, and containsover 


anapianeot Artistic Dwellings 


from $500 to $15,000 with reliable estimates of cost. 


Hints to Home Builders 


and other information contained in this work 
makes House pa truly easy and relieves one 
of many knotty problems, Price $2.00 post paid. 
0_E_ Prospectus and Sample Pages Free. 


GEO. F. BARBER &CO., Architects, 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


sere acetone acerecececetecececese eve cetecececerece:) 
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When you write, ¢!case mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan,” 
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A Silver Deposit 


AND 


Cut Glass. 


The combination of Silver 
and Cut Glass is a pleasing in- 
novation, possessing beauty as 
well as usefulness. 
Atomizers, 
Cologne Bottles, 
Vinaigrettes, 
Decanters, 
Wine Glasses, 

Ink Bottles, etc. 

Make very handsome and 
novel gifts. 


*tea¥ Ta tae 
Perfume Atomizer, No. 1503, 
Rubber Bulb covered with Silk 
Netting in assorted colors, 
Height, 534 inches. $19.50, 


SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST. 





Jewelry, worn and out of style, accumulates in 
every household. If you will send us yours by 
registered mail or express, we will either credit 
your account in exchange for more serviceable 
articles, or purchase it outright if preferred. 





J. H. Johnston & Co. 


17 Union Square, N. Y. 
DIAMONDS, WATCHES, JEWELRY, SILVERWARE. 


The Best Lig ht 


WITH THE LEAST CARE. THAT'S 1g THE 


Bau 


LAMP 


GIVES. 
IT HAS A 


DOUBLE 
CENTRE DRAUGHT 


thus ale fag ood tn paeetien 
















THEY ARE THE poe come 
THAT HAVE THIS FEATURE. 


Accept no substitute, and be 


is 
"BQH 


9 
stamp 


LARGE VARIETY. 
SUPERIOR FINISH. 


Send for our little book. 
It will interest you. 


We also manufacture a 
large line of 


GAS : ELECTRIC LIGHT FIXTURES & ART METAL GOODS. 


BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. C0., 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAG 
FACTORIES; - - MERIDEN, Sonn. 








When you write, please mention ‘The Cosmopolitan.” 
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WEDDING GIFTS| 
>. IN 


The Pittsburgh Lamp _ is 
the one that gives the clear 
white light, 
trouble. 

Hundreds of different styles, 
all alike as to 


and makes no 


burning and 
burning parts, $2.50 to $50. 

Three kinds of stands: (1) 
10-inch vases, brass or pottery ; 
(2) twice as high; 
(3) five 


as high, and adjustable. 


“ banquet, 


“piano,” or six times 





No other lamp is nearly so 
The best stores have it 
Send for primer. 


good. 


PITTSBURGH BRASS COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The coolest and very 
» best lamp in the world 

)) for burning kerosene ; 
does not heat the face; 
will withstand the 
wind. 


THE 


“HITCHCOCK 


LAMP. 

Explosion impossible, 
burns open like gas, 
gives a powerful sil- 
very light, superior to 
gas for reading or sew- 
ing, just the lamp for 
cottages or camping ; 
no breakages of glass ; quite 
suitable for wedding or 
Christmas presents. Send 
$5.00 to the 

Hitchcock Lamp Co., 

55 Factory Street, 

WATERTOWN, N. Y., 
and we will deliver at our 
expense one plain sample 
nickeled, lamp, to any ad- 
dress in the United 
States. Send for illus- 
trated Catalogue giving 
Quantity 










NO ODOR. 


NO SMOKE. 


NO CHIMNEY. 
NO CLOBE 


| burner to be genuine. 
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Wood Mantels 


and Grille Work. Send for Catalogue, free. 


BRIGGS & LEIBIUS, 307 Summit Street, 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 


DOORS ORIENTAL RUGS. 


It costs the 

not the 

makers (rye 
more than any other. 


The EFFICIENT 
shade roller. 


It is the strongest made, Will lift a 
heavier shade than any other; has the 
most wire in its springs; the best work- 
manship ; the finest castings ; patent 
end fixings that will let you hang 
your shade how and where you wish. 


NEVIUS AND HAVILAND, 


Manufacturers of Shade Rollers and Wall 
Paper, 


500 West 42d Street, N. Y. 
Factory, Vergennes, Vt. 





7-7 ari wpries > & & 


(Look for this window.) 


Money saved by buying direct from the only ex. 
clusive Rug importing house in the United States. 


VAN GAASBEEK & ARKELL, 


CCS TRVISI IS? 
935 Broadway, cor. 22d Street, New York, 


: ae . : ” 
When you write, please mention ‘The Cosmopolitan, 


eFIRAA: A-a- (Ty sf 
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“Dr. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC.” 
SAFETY RAZOR. 






PRICE, $2.00 
of America’s 
kings should 
these peerless 
vices. In sim- 


Every one 
millions of 
own one of 
shaving de- 
plicity, beauty, safety—in 
every attribute necessary for 
the rounding out of the perfect razor, 
Dr. Scott’s Safety has no competitor. 

Every Blade Guaranteed. 


Address GEO. A. SCOTT, 
842 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


AGENTS WANTED. 

















“ACTINA,” 


The Great) 2 Restorer ! 


ONLY CATARRH CURE. 


FREE TO ALL. 


In order to more tully introduce it we will for a limited 
eriod give to every purchaser of our celebrated ** Actina 

ocket Battery, oue of our world renowned $10.00 Magneto 
Conservative Body Belts, which is a perfect Electricity 
Conserving Garment, and should be worn by every man and 
women 

ACTINA is the marvel of the Nineteenth Century, for 
by its use the Blind Ree: the Deaf Hear, and 
Catarrh is impossible. Actina is an absolute cer- 
tainty in the cure of Cataracts Plerygiums. Granulated 
Lids, Glaucoma, Amaurosis, Myopi a, Presbiopia, Come 
No 
s ectncles. 








mon Sore Eyes, or baa vision from any cause. 


exc wears 
E NEED" OT BE A SP CL 
+) Dy he STREETS OF THE WORLD 
AND RARELY TO READ WITH. STREET 
NDONED Actina also cures 


GL R aks ABA 
Neuralgia, atatien Colds, Sore Throat, Bronchitis 
and Weak Lungs. _Actina is not a snuff or lotion, but a 
Perfect ELECTRIC POCKET BATTERY. 
usable at all times and In al! places by young or old. The 
one instrument will cure a winle family of any of the above 
forms Veneer 
UABLE BOOK FREE op application, 
oles HOAs on the Human System, its diseases and 
cure, and thousands of References and Testimonials. 
, Beware of fraudulent imitations. See that the name W. 
Wilson, Inventor, Patent No. 341,712 is stamped on each 
fanonmanh. None genuine without. 
f **Actina,”’ $10.00. Price of Belt, 
Both articles sent by mail postpaid on receipt of 
$10.00. Order now and state size of waist. Mention Cosmo- 
politan, (@ Agents Wanted. Write for terms. 


NEW YORK & LONDON ELECTRIC ASSN., 


1021 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 


imal on 





| Sand beautifies the complexion. 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 
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LOVELY FACES, 
WHITE’ HANDS. 


Nothing will 
WHITEN and CLEAR 
the skin so quickly as 


Derma-Royale 


The new discovery for dissolving 





= ing and brightening the complexion. Inexpe rimenting in 
= the laundry with a new bleach for fine fabrics it was dis- 
= covered that all spots, freckles, tan and other discolora- 
5 tions were quickly removed from the 
= without the slightest injury to the skin. The discovery = 
= was submitted toexperienced Dermatologists and Phys- & 
= icians who prepared for us the formula of the marvelous S 
= Derma-Royale, THERE NEVER WAS ANYTHING LIKE IT. It 
8 perfectly harmless and so simple a child can use it. 
= Apply at night—the improvement apparent after a single = 
=application will surprise and delight you. It quickly = 
dissolves and removes the worst forms of moth-patches, = 
brown or liver spots, freckles, blackheads, blotches, S 

sallowness, redness, tan and every discoloration of thes 
E cuticle. One bottle completely removes and cures the 
= most aggravated case and thoroughly clears, whitens = 
It has never failed—ir S = 
Scannor FAIL. It is highly recommended by Physic anol 
Band its sure results warrant us in offering = 

J —Toassure the public of its merits we 

= $500 REWARD. REWARD. agree to forfeit Five Hundred Dol- 
= lars CASH, for any case of moth-patches, brown spots, liver S 
= spots = 











blackheads, ugly or muddy skin, unnatural redness, = 
frec -kles, tan or any other cutaneous "discolorations, (ex 3 
cepting birth-marks, scars, and those of a scrofulous o1 = 
kindred nature) that Derma- Royale will not quickly re-S 
move and cure. We also agree to forfeit Five Hundred & 
= Dollars to any person whose skin can be injured in thes 
= slightest possible manner, or to anyone whose complexion 
= (no matter in how bad condition it may be), will not be 
cleared, whitened, improved and beautified by the useS 
Sof Derma- Royale. 
Put up in elegant style in large eight-ounce bottles. 
= Price, $1.00. EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED. 
= Derma-Royale sent to any address, safely packed andS 
securely sealed from observation, safe delivery guaran- 
= teed, on receipt of price, $1.00 per bottle. Send money 
= by registered letter or money order with your full post- 
Office address written plainly; be sure to give your County, 
= 2° mention this paper. 
Correspondence private. Postage stamps taken. 


EAGENTS WANTED ait: $0 A DAY, 


Relis on Sight 
Address The DERMA-ROYALE COMPANY, 
Corner Baker and Vine Streets. CINCINNATI O10. 


“@omauecuuaeaauaacecaen nacre teemaeerrcarrreennicnuaenS 
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pthe “FAMOUS 


BLUSH OF ROSES” 


for your COMPLEXION. It has never failed to 
cure every form of skin disease. It will remove 
that shiny look, whiten your face a trifle, and 
give you alovely com lexion. Sold everywhere. 
Tuke no Substitute. There isnone. Te. btle. 


“BLUSH OF ROSES MASSAGE OIL” is food 
a for the dry, shriveled skin, and with it you can 
positively rub away wrinkles. $1.00 per bottle 

- with instructions for Face Massage and Steam- 


ad Face. At drageie of by mail on receipt 
van TS WANTED. Address 










oye 


* 


bry we of AG 
MISS FLORA & FLORA A. JONES co. South Send, Ind. 


CERTAIN CURE. 
NE 9 ‘To prove it I send 
trial package Free for 
stamps. F,A, STUART, 
Marshall, Mich, 











Ag'ts wanted. Cat’lg. Free, Add. 
Asthma: Nature’s Sure Cure for Asthma. 


Dan’l F, Beatty, Washington, N. J. 
Cure Guaranteed or ang | Pay. Export =. Ase Broad- 


DYSPEPSIA 3 


BEATTY’ PIANOS, ORGAD NS, S23 up. 
covered in Congo, West Africa, is 
ree T 

address, KOLA IMPORTING CO., 132 Vine Bt. ‘ vcinctonetl iY) 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan,” 
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found in these cases. 


73 Avenue D’AnTin, Paris, FRANCE. 


Buffalo Lithia Water 


Dipsomania # Morphinomania 


(Liquor and Morphia Habit). 


de del dead de ae 


A BOON TO WOMEN. 


G. HALSTED BOYLAND, M.A., M:D., of the Faculty of Paris, and formerly 
Professor in the Baltimore Medical College, etc., etc.: 

**Il have frequently observed the curative effects of Buffalo Lithia Springs, Nos. 1 and 2, in the 
treatment of DIPSOMANIA and MORPHINOMANIA. 

‘‘These waters ALLEVIATE THE GASTRITIS upon which the CRAVING FOR ALCOHOL 
AND OPIUM depends, ALLAY the CEREBRAL HYPER/AEMIA and NERVOUS EXCITABILITY, 
OVERCOMING at the SAME TIME the HEPATIC and RENAL ENGORGEMENTS so commonly 
* * * * BUFFALO WATER SPRING No. 1 is, perhaps, 
more than any other water in the world, a specific for diseases of women.”’ 


April 16th, 1892. 


titi titi id Ce 


N. B.—Spring No. 1 is more generally prescribed in the Alcohol and 
Opium, as also in the Tobacco habit, in which it is equally beneficial. 
Water in Cases of One Dozen Half-Gallon Bottles, $5.00 F.O.B. here. 


Descriptive Pamphlets sent free. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Virginia. 
HOTEL OPEN 
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UBERT’S 


- Macivina’ CREAM 


For Beautifying the Complexion. 
emoves all Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, Liver 
Moles, and other teapertections. Not covering but remov- 
ing all t i tly emery the com- 
plexion to its original freshness, For sale at 
ae ,0stpaid on receipt of 0c. 


ALVINA ICHTHYOL SOAP P| Pro Profi Hut fi. Huber 
AT@FOLK ‘SO 


using “* Amti-Corpulene lls”? lose 15 lbs. @ 
gnonth. They cause nosickness, contain no poison and meverP 
Paruculars (sealed) 6c Wr eed Specike Cory Pallang Pee 


PERSONAL BEAUTY 


How to acquire and retain it. 
How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and Superfiuous Hair; to 
Increase or Reduce Flesii; to Color 
the Hair and Beautify the complex- 
ion. A book of interest to every 
lady. Mailed (sealed) for ' cents, 
MADAME LAU IER, 12 W. 234 St., . City. 


Patents > FRANKLIN H, HOU GH, Washington, 


- C, No attorney ’s fee until patent is obtained, 
}P. rite for Jnventor’s Guide. 
C S ve SC Lee fe . 


Send for their mone covens < Catalogue. 
All I sorts or bry Goods, - 


























Shepard’s ** Lightning” Freezer 
is the Bext. ‘* Queen City "’ Receipt Book 
of Prize Receipts mailed free for the asking. 
SHEPARD HARDWARE CO., 
Mammoth Foundry, Burrato, N. v’ 
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Are you too fat ? 
R. HUDNUT’S 





The original and safe 
ee a 


CURE FOR OBESITY 
(CORPULENCE). 


Reduction of 2 to 5 pounds per 
week without any inconvenience. 
Guaranteed absolutely harmless. 
Insist on having the right kind; 
see that the name R. Hupnvrt, 
Chemist, proprietor, 925 Broad- 
. way, N. ¥. +, is on every bottle and 
aes label. 

TRADE MARK. Price $6 for 3 bottles, sufficient 
for 6 weeks’ treatment, or $2.25 per bottle. 

Miss Vera Mead, 55 West 25th St., New York, writes: 
“T have lost 63 pounds in weight and 13 inches In waist 
measure and am now in the most perfect health.” 

Mr. W. R. Miles, 38 Park Row, New York, writes: 
“My decrease at the end of 23 days treatment is 30 lbs. and I 
have not felt so wellin 17 years.” 

Dr. W. A. Hubbard, 70 West Cedar St., Boston, Mass., 
writes: “Your Marienbad Pills have a wonderful effect 
in reducing corpulency; they deserve the confidence and 
patronage of the public.” 

Asthmatic, Dyspeptic and Rheumatic symptoms 
disappear under the treatme — 

No Starvation or Purg — 

Send for Mr. Hudnut’s pamphlet on “Obesity,’’ the best 

treatise on this disease yet published, free. 


R. HUDNUT, Chemist, 
925 Broadway (only), New York City, 
And Leading Druggists Everywhere. 


Whenyou write, please mention ‘The Cosmopolitan.” 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 








TREES onnsmensa. 










i In Small Lots or by the Car 
PEACH Sz e5™ 
ade rees, 
TREES Evergreens, 
— Vines and Shrubs. 


Pla f de, 
APPI Ec sar and hee es 
riptive Catalogue 4 


TREES GEORGE ACH us. 


West Chester, Chester Co. 


LAWN SWEEPERS, 


For sweeping Lawns after mowing, 
for Gathering Leaves, sticks, 
stones and litter. Used in 














THE perks, meee oho, 
nig Courts and a 

ap public and private 

No. unds. Two sizes. 

G WN ROLLERS. 


For keeping lawns and 
terraces smooth an 
compact. Used when frost is Soowing round and after rain 
for re-sodding and laying out yards a Sg) gg Write 
for full descr —- and prices. THOMPSON nF 

D. N. WEAVER, Sec’y. ELEHART. INDIANA. 


WIFE % eam — CANNOT SEE HOW 
FOR THE MONEY. 

Dey s _ 96.00 a roved Oxford Sin; 
$12 Sevi Machine perio working, nod 
able, finely finished, adapted to light and heavy 
work, with a complete set of the latest improved 
attachments free. h machine guaranteed for 5 












OXFORD MFG. COMPANY, DEP’T B 41 CHICAGO, ILL. 


Personally Conducted. Select Parties, 
a Cars. Low Bates. 














J. ri "JUDSON N & CO. 
196 Clark St., Chicago. 
YOUR 
PAIN Troors 
WITH 


DIXON'S SILICA CRAPHITE PAINT 


Water will run from it pure and clean. Itcovers double 
the surface of any other paiat, and will last four or red 
times longer. Equally useful for anyiron work. Send f 
circulars. Jos. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, ‘Ne 





aes yg Order now. 160 pp. Catalogue free. 


ANGER & BARRY. “soos pape, Nurseries. 








BARNES’ 


MACHINERY 
For Wood and Metal Workers, 
Send for Catalogue. 





Y 862 Buby St., ORD, 





io BICYCLES 


in stock. New and second-hand. 


y A. W. GUMP & 60. Agents 


FOOT POWER 


W.F. & JOHN pet — 


Cash or time. Send for list. 


7 DAYTON, OHIO. | Wanted. 
Se GUNS & TY PEWRITERS taken in exchange. 


When you write, please mention ‘The Cosmopolitan.” 














| DR. T. “FELIX &t GOURAUD’S 


» Pt > les, 
Moth Patches, Rash, and Skin diseases 
and every blemish on beauty, and de- 
fles detection. It hasstood 
the test of 40 years. and is 
so hurmless we taste it to 
@ besure it is properly made. 
Accept no counterteit of 
similar name. r. L. 
Sayre said to a lady ot the 
haut-ton [@ patient): “As 
you lad es will use them, 


PURIFIES 













AS WELL AS 

Beautifies the Skin 

No other cosmetic 
will do it. 


ful of all the skin prepara- 
tions’ For sale by all 
Drugsists and Fancy 
Goods Dealers in theU. 8., 
Canadas, and Europe. 


Ferp. T. HOPKINS, ea 
87 Great Jones St, N 


STOWE, BREEN & CO., 

N. Y. Life Building, Omaha, Neb., dealers in Farms and 

Ranches in Western lowa and Nebraska. We have farms 

and unimproved land for sale in every county in Nebraska. 
Correspondence solicited. 


0 f in Nor- 
OR SALE ::<:-=:Sheep Ranches..." 
Montana. Over 6,000 acres of pat- 


ented land and 17,000 head of carefully graded stock 
sheep. Will pay 20% on the investment, For full partic- 
_ul ars write to BAKER &COLLETT, Great Falls, ont. 











oO NET FIRST MORTCA Ee LOANS 
Absolutely secure. at pey- 
Or. semi- «gem A “by draft on ier 
Personal attention given to all loans, 





EXighest references, Address 


FRANK J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash. 


of many an Eastern in- 
vestor contains securi- 


ees from our office. We 








handle only safe investments HAV good rates of interest. 
Wriejus forts FA AIRH AVEN Washin agton. 
Gamuvell Warner, Inves mt 

















Properties. Princi yo and Interest Guaranteed. 
terest Sperents semi-annually by N. Y.draft. Send i 
-” ica Pacts" from carefulinvestors. The 


tendo Loan & Mortgage Co., Colorado Springs, 0»: 


THE BEST FIELD FoR 
INVESTMENT 
In Renate United States. 


growth of Portland 
is ahead of any ci 7 ag the United F wey 4 proportion to its size. 
Wholesale trade 1801, 8138, 127,000; Banking Capital, €15,846,363,00; 
Buildings now under construction 63,864 We hi havea plan 
for theemployment of capital in best in investments in Oregon in 
po geese small ae or ——— Le ene of 825 
rds, absolutely safe and remarka fi 
Send for full information and Bankers’ references. ne 


EUGENE D. WHITE & CO., Portland, Or. 


SYLPH, CYCLES BUNEAsy 


tion of cycle manufacture. Hollow tires 
— good ; spring frames bedler ; Sylph combines both 
and iSBEST ; no need now toridespring- 
less cyclesor —~— on tires 
alone heey Sy!lph 8 part 
S Fires me destroys vibrat’n. 
bt Eight aimplestrone, Cata. free 
Co., 28 GS8St., Peoria, 





| QROLID Urey serowsess, secures: 



























| 18th E dition, ‘postpaid for 25c. (or stamps.) 


| THE HUMAN HAIR, 

| Why it Falls Off, Turns Grey, and the Reme dy. 

| by Pror. HARLEY PARKER, F.R.A 
A. S. Lone & Co., 1013 Arch Street, pride, ™ * 
“Every one should read this little book."—Atheneum. 








WH Because cheapest, but not cheap. 
Price has relation to both quality 
T and quantity. Considering both the 
BES cheapest life insurance on earth is 
9 furnished by the PENN MUTUAL. 
. Home Office, 921-3-5 Chestnut St,, Phila. 
























ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 
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-)ARQUETRY 


moar Finest 


Quarter-Cut White Oak 


mm Imported Woods 





TO PRODUCE A MOST Artistic Effect. 


Wax and Weighted Brushes for Polishing, cheap. 

















iADY 





WALLPAPERS 


The most lete set of | 

and instructions how to paper sent 

We have the ist, best selected stock in the 
States. o wil pay y samples 





bef: 
oe ‘ore purchasing. 








at 


see our 
. KILLEN, 614 & & 616 So. 20th St., Phila. 
ernst 





If you Build a House 
Paper it with 
F. H. CADY’S WALL PAPERS. 


WE GUARANTEE BEST GOODS 
WE GUARANTEE LEAST MONEY. 
cents in stamps to pay postage on 100 sam les, 
305 High Street, Providence, R. I. 
————— a 


Send 8 
























HARTMAN’S 


Patent Inside Sliding Window Blinds, 


hat better evidence can a builder have of the 
mn... popularity of Sliding Window Blinds, than 
to seein any Architect and Builders’ Journal, so 
many specifications calling for the above blinds. 
The blinds slide up and down in the window frame 
like sash, and stay at any position ; don’tinterfere 
with curtains Fred srpeny e grens of thousands 
areinuse. Se amp page illustrated 
catalogue to HARTMAN “stibine’ i Ry ND CO.. 
No. 6 Reaver 8t., INE, OHIO. 


GREAT COMFORT 
S>AND LITTLE COST 


Combined in a luxurious, elegant 


mag? URI CoucH. 


For $26 Cativoret 4 ny plush, any color, or 
nearest R. R. Sta in tapestry. Address 
FRED. 8, TUC KER "FURNITURE O., B ‘Street, Peoria. Ill. 


ELECTRO-SILICOM 








TUCKER ADJUSTABLE CoueH. 








Rts 























ee ta emer 
Removed to CRESTLINE, O. 


CANVASSER WANTED; salary from start, | 
permanent place. Brown Bros, Co., Rochester, N. Y. 








Sleep on AIR. Rheumatism cured and insomnia dispelled, is the 
verdict of every one who sleeps on our AIR A TRESS. 
Hygienic in principle, combines cleanliness and durability, requires no 
spring, and makes the most comfortable and healthiest 8 im- 
aginable ; light and portable. Write for testimonials and price list. 


METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO., 7 Temple Place, Boston. 
STUDY LAW 
AT HOME 
A. A COURSE IN THE 
ores CORRESPONDENCE 
OOL OF LAW. (Incorporated) 


ten cents (stamps) for 
particulars to 


J. Corner, Jr., Secry, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
535 WHITNEY BLOCK. 


WHEEL 
for INVALIDS 


To propel one’s self, or 
comfortably, easily, 















CHAIRS 
and CRIPPLES. 


to be pushed about in, 
m and of the re/iadle sort. 
Send stamp for catalog SF giving cut prices of all 
styles and sizes. Quote COSMOPOLITAN, 


SMITH WH WHEEL CHAIR CONCERN, 120 William St., N. Y. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


For the cure of Caneer in all its forms without the use of the 
knife. Book with complete information mailed free. Address 


Dr. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


9%: 10% 


A SAFE METHOD. 











FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS! Security per- 
fect. Personal attention given. Highest ref- 
erences. ok c. c ROSSMAN, Salt Lake City, Utah, 











Every housekeeper who employs Execrro-Smicon enjoys 
perfect freedom from anxiety regarding her silverware 
during the process of cleaning, scratching or wearing 
being impossible, while the highest degree of brilliancy is 
obtained. Try it after removing your ware from its place 
of safe keeping during the summer months. 

The experiment costs nothing; we’ll supply the 


material for the asking, or full-sized box post- 
paid for 15 centsin stamps. Your grocer has it. 


Ss) LVER POLISH THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., Propr’s, 72 John Street, New York. 


When you write, 





please mention *‘ 


‘The Cosmopolitan.” 
























THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


HOSTETTER’S STOMACH BITTERS 


RENEWS VIGOR, AND MAKES LIFE WORTH LIVING. 





Ir Is AN INVALUABLE REMEDY FOR ALL DISORDERS OF THE STOMACH, BROUGHT ABOUT BY 
UNACCUSTOMED DieT AND IMPURE WATER. 
(# To the Tourist bent on pleasure or business, or the Emigrant seeking a far Western 
home, HOSTETTER’S STOMACH BITTERS is a useful Medicine to take with you on the 
journey, It is a Preventative and Curative of Malarial disorders. 


Ask your Druggist for it, and see that you get Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters. 


D. HERBERT HOSTETTER, President. M. L. MYERS, THE HOSTETTER COMPANY, Proprietors. 


THEO. R. HOSTETTER, Vice Pres’t. Sec’y and Treasurer. PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Property Loans. Titles guaranteed. 

Personal attention given to every detail. Be —_ 
references. Send for sample notes and mortgage wu 

JOSEPH P. BACHE, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


HARRIET HUBBARD AYER’S | NE ET oi SeFSESeT ons: ; 
Récamier Toilet (0 


Preparations. 


‘‘Récamier Cream is 





BICY LES DnEasyPayments 


No extra charge. All makes new or 2d hand. 

Lowest prices aranteed. Largeststock and 
oldest eaters nU.8. We sel everywhere. 
Cata. Ee heer ky ROUSE, HAZARD & CO., 28 GSt., Peoria, lik 


— BERNHARDT. SEND FOR GATALOGUE. 
** Récamier Soap is per- os et nD - 
fect.” — PATTI. Ss 
















” 


delicious. 


RIFLES, 











“Delightfully refresh- FISHING 4 
ing.” — FANNY DAVENPORT. TACKLE, 
“ 
Récamier Preparations BOYS’ and GIRLS’ 22 In. Safety, Brake, Mud Guard 
écamier pa = 30 in. DUNLOP PNEU MATIC Satety; List $160... Ne Ay s-$e 
> he Sm ammer Gun, 834 Ibs.; List $55 
are absolutely peerless. Flobert Cat £ Riso, using a3 ¢ Calibre B. Lx ‘ eee 33: ’ 


—MODJESKA. | 





| . E. Cc. MEACHAM ARMS o., ‘T LOUIS, th 
Will Make and Keep the Skin Soft and White. BOILING WATER OR MILK, 


FOR SALE BY 3 
DRUGGISTS, FANCY GOODS DEALERS, AND . ; F 3S S 


HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, | GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


305 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. ' vw 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Send for Cireular and Free Sample Powder. | LABELLED 1-2 LB, TINS ONLY. 


When you write, please mention ‘ 





lhe Cosmopolitan.” 
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ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT: 25 








j A Perfect Liquid Dentifrice 


HARMLESS AS PURE WATER. 
p FRAGRANT AS THE SWEETEST FLOWERS. . 
ey, PRICE 25 CENTS. ALL DRUGGISTS. " - 
7? SAMPLE VIAL FREE. ; 
Put up By E. W. HOYT & CO., LoweLi, Mass. 


ANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED Herre German _Covosne. 


FIRST CLASS CURTAIN DESK 
Fi da Halffeet long. Un- 5 Pr G it 
$22, Fereedatatietinn = =| BEEMAN?S EPSIN U 
American Desk & Seating Co. THE PERFECTION 
OF CHEWING CUM. 


as § 270-272 Wabash Av., CHICAGO, U.S.A 
A DELICIOUS 


REMEDY 


FOR ALL FORMS OF 


7 INDIGESTION. 


1-3 of an ounce of Pure Pep- 
sin mailed on receipt of 25c. 


























An elegant dressing, exquisitely perfemed> 
Prevents baldness, » Bray nair and dandruff. 
Makes the hair grow thick, soft and beau. 
T~) tiful. Cures eruptions and diseases of the 
skin. Heals cuts,burns, bruises and sprains, | 

All druggists or by mail 50 cts, 44 Stone Street, New York. F kamen to on cach weeneer. 
Each tablet contains one grain P pure pepsin, sufficient to 


LAD Y WAN T ED “i digest 1,000 grains of food, it cannot be obtained from 
dealers, send five cents in stamps for sample package to 
To help us at home. adver. the Popular SYLVAN ‘Tollets,” get names. send BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., 67 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 


cire’s. Manage Toilet Parlor, and ax'ts. 40 well the entire yeur. Beauty “ 
Book, “Face Massage,” FREE, SYLVAN ILET CO., Port Huron, Mich. ORIGINATORS OF PEPSIN CHEWING GUM, 


WE All you have guessed about Tife DITMARN’S SEA SALT. 











REED 





CAUTION—See that the name 











PAY es gen aed = wor oP pn For Producing Real Sea Water at Home. 
pe 7 oe, Sony Oe Se A luxury for its exhilarating influence and a 
POST- How end Why,” issued by the remedial agent in Debility, Languor, Rheumatism 
AGE a a —_ rig 5 and Weakness of the Joints, for Tender Feet and 
eat Swed, iladelp Nasal Catarrh. Purified and entirely freed of all 


Send for Circular. 


PRINTING ee . | ee ee. eee 


iphabets rubber type, type holder, bottle in- 





‘DEA cor, Barclay St., New York. 


| ae AND HEAD NOISES cuRED 
F° Peck's Invisible Tunuiar Kar Cushions, Whi 
pers heard. Successful when all remedies 

| fall. DE by FP. Hiscox ,863 B’way, N.Y. Write for book ron FREE 


HAIR On THE F FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW SOLUTION 








































+ 
AND THE GROWTH FOREVER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST INJURY OR 

DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE 8KIN-—DISCOVERED BY acc “DENT. 

In CoMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was accidentally spilled on the back of the hand, and 
on washing afterward it was dioceveres that the hair was completely removed. We purc hased 
the new discovery and named it MODENE. It is perfectly pure, free from all injurious sub- 
stances, and so simple any one can a it. It acts mildly but surely, and you will be surprised 

gud de lighte dwiththeresults. Apply for a few minutes, and the hair disappears as if by magic. 
10 resemblance whatever to a aoe pre paration ever ased for a like purposes and no 
oa tific discovery ever attained such wonderful results. IT CANNOT FAIL, glf the 
growth be light, one application will remove it permanently; the heavy growth such as the beard 
or hair on moles may require two or more applications be store all the roots are destroyed, al- 
though all hair will be removed at each application, gad. without the slightest injur or unpleas- 
ant feeling when applied or ever afterward. —MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTROLYSIs.— 
RECOMMENDED BY ALL WHO HAVE TESTED ITS cRiTs—aseo BY PEOPLE OF REFINEMENT, 
Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature’s gift of a beard, will find a priceless boon in Modene 
which does away with shaving. It dissolves and destroys the ite principle of the hair, thereby 
rendering ité future growth an utter impossibility, and is guaranteed to be as harmless 'as water 
to theskin. Young persons who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Modene 
Sap to destroy its growth. Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases, » postage pi aid, (securely sealed 
<m from observation) on receipt of price, #1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, with your full 
= address written plainly. Correspondence ape J petve: ate, Postage stamps received the same as 
cash. ALWAYS MENTION YOUR COUNTY AND T URI Cut this out NGIN it Ay not Ht u's tin.) 


LOCAL AND MODENE MANUF. ACT. RING co., CIN Ti, OHIO, 
en i ADE HAIR PREPARATIONS. 


DE 
MANUFACTURERS or THE HIGHEST 
You can register your letter at any Post-office and insure its safe delivery. 
WE OFFER $1,000 FOR FAILURE OR THE SLIGHEST INJURY. 
When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan,” 




















EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED. 








THE COSMOPOLITAN. 





KORNLET ISNT KANNED Korn. 


The juicy Kontents of the Kernels, korresponding to the milk in the Kokoanut, 
is the most sukkulent part of the eskulent. 


Kare and Kleanliness are the only sekrets of taking the pulp from the Kob so 
as to prepare Kornlet. 


Send 25 cents for a Kan of the most delicious part of the most nutritious of 
vegetables. Ask your grocer. 
THE FORESTVILLE CANNING CO, 
S. F. HASEROT, Presipent. 
F. H. HASEROT, Vice-PREstDENr. 


Factories : Forestville and Gowanda, N.Y. Sales office: 39 and 41 Woodland Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


A HOUSEHOLD NEGESSITY!! HIGHLAND 









A perfect PAYS FOR 
Combination ITSELF 
of SIFTER, by saving time 

BIN and PAN. and waste. 


Made of tin, 
japanned and 


Ba NSAMELE No scattering 


gold lettered. FLO UR B IN pe orga i, 
Easy to use, S q V F our. 
Never gets = Keeps flour 
out of order. —— dry and free 
from dust, 


Guaranteed 
Longer used, 
better liked. 
Simple, 
Practical, 
Reliable. 


vermin, etc. A Table Luxury, 
insures | A Culinary Article, 


eo An Infants Food. 


Flour, 


user an HIGHLAND EVAPORATED CREAM 
HOLDS a SACK on FULL BARREL ofr FLOUR. |;, unsweetened and free from all 


é few earns M4 the crank sifts enough flour for a baking into 
ne removable pan which is shown in cut partly drawn out. | . a . sot 
Mrs. W. H. Townsend, Milton, N. Y.. writes: The Perfec- | Preservatives. Retains its delicious and 
tion is well named, and ought to be in every family Itis | — P P ; ° 
more than you represent. I would not part with it any | wholesome qualities for an indefinite time in 
a peat a5 = m Loos. ag Ss te te ‘ 

Mrs. H. W. True, Watts Flatts, N Y., writes. 8 the pes . : ees 
and most useful article leversaw Itsifts flour perfectly | all climates. Uniform at all seasons. 
He watee. gresawes enough flour in a year to pay for itself l d d 

Mrs. M. C. Martin. New Brunswick, N.J.. writes You may | ‘ = rrocers i 
—a agen 50-1b, bin, ms this is the third binIhave | For sale by ae l gr ae oe ruggists. 
bought you will understand that we appreciate this useful : . ~ 
article. | Write for our Highland Evaporated Cream 











Pri = ie. 6.38 | Your dealer sells them or ought | ° . ” 
Erin} 160 8.00 j to, If he does not please write to | booklet entitled ««A Few Dainty DisuHEs. 
200 Ibe. 6.00 | @5 AGENTS WANTED 
SHERMAN & BUTLER, Manufacturers, HELVETIA MILK CONDENSING CO., 
26 W. LAKE STREET, - CHICAGO, ILL | Sole Purveyors, Highland, Ill. 








tl OKER’ Several cocoas are advertised to be cheaper. 
Do not overlook that they may be 
chemically colored or treated. 
DUTCH BLOOKER’S COCOA 


is the real Dutch, about a century 
old, and known as the Best and Purest 


made. Write for sample to 
Franco—American Food Co., New York, 
' SOLE AGENTS. 


When you write, please mention ‘The Cosmopolitan,” 
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ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 











Mock Turtle, Terrapin, 
Ox Tail, Okra or Gumbo, Macaroni, 


Pea, Green Turtle, | Consommé, 

= Beef, Julienne, Soup and Bouilli, 
Vermicelli, Chicken, Mu a 
Bouillon, Vegetable. 


RICH and PERFECTLY SEASONED. 


Require only to be heated,and | Prepared with great care Have enjoyed the highest repu- 

are then ready to serve. from only the best materials. | tation for more than 32 years, 
Send us 20 cents, to help pay express, and receive, prepaid, two 
TEST FREE sample cans of these Soups, your choice. 


J. H. W. HUCKINS & CO., 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING GROCERS. Sole Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 




















“My LITTLE GIRL - - 


AAA 


DALAL 


Was very sick last May with bowel trouble, and _ after 


UU 


1" 
li 


trying several things, the druggist advised me to use 
- Lactated 


mn 


| 
AAAAAALAAAAAAAAAA ALLL 








aK 





EDNA WoopMANSEE. 


I did so and she improved rapidly. She has lived on it since, and it has 
kept her well and strong.” Mrs. I. J. WoopmanseE, Spencerport, N. Y. 


Lactated Food is not a medicine,—simply a pure food that keeps the well baby 
strong, and in a natural way, makes the sick child well. It saves babies’ lives! Full-sized 


can for trial, free to any mother. WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 





i WML | 


When you write, please mention ‘The Cosmopolitan,” 


AAT we es 
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THE COSMOPOLET AN N, 
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FURMAN BOILERS 


—— Economical — Substantial — Safe: 


ee CM ell 
56 STYLES AND SIZES—BURNS HARD OR SOFT COAL. 


sa Modern Hot-Water Heating 


These Boilers have a Be a for Stannchness, Durability 
and Safety, and are GRE ERS. Minimum Friction and 
_ Maximum Velocity only Etat b SVERTICAL WATER CIRCULATION. 
“Send for new 150-page book giving full particulars and a great 
deal of valuable information on modern Heating and Ventilation. 
-with plans and tables for correct hot-watcr work. Mailed free. 


Address HERENDEEN MFG. CO.. mei PARK ST., GEWFVA. N.Y. 
THE POWERFUL— 
NOVELTY ECONOMICAL 
CIRCULATOR ~—s | puRABLE— 
For HEATING 
By PRACTICAL— 
Hot WATER 
CIRCULATION. 




























SEND FOR OUR PRINTED MATTER. 


Boston Representatives : 








' wie - Boston Furnace Company, Boston, 
MopeL HEATING Co. Mass. 
144 North 2d St., Philadelphia, or Western Representatives : 
‘ " Avram Cox Stove Company, 
Room 232, Stewart Bld’g, New York. Chicago, Ill. 





Our business is the manufacturing of heating apparatus. 

Our experience of nearly fifty years is at your service. 

If interested, and you will indicate method of heat- 

ing desired, we will send you illustrated cataloguc. 
We manufacture 


Furnaces, 
Hot-Water Heaters, 
Steam Heaters, 
Ranges, etc. 


For sale by best dealers all over the United States. 


THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO. 


195 and 197 Lake St. 207, 209 and 211 Water St. 
Chicago. New York. 


When you write, please mention “ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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ADVERTISING DEPARTMENYT. 
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The Best 
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For House Warming 








aa 


Gurney 100 Series, 


NN) 
a i 
i 
Ww ike. 
Wh gee 


be 





Gurney 300 Series, 


ww Service, and Satisfaction, 


Gurney * Double Crown.’ 





Te HERE ARE THE — 


3 BEST HOT WATER HEATERS 
IN THE WORLD. 


rise every virtue : Economy, Durability, 
Ask your soathent or heat- 
ing engineer to specify one of them, 

It will pay any one to send for ** How Best to Heat 
Our Homes.” New edition, Just out, As a scientific 
exposition on housewarming it is unexcelled, and tells 
about the best heating system in the world. 


CurneyHot Water Heater Co. 


Head Office, 163 Franklin St., BOSTON, MASS, 


They com 





¢ ew York City :_ Johnson & Co.. 71 John St, 
a Stiling § roo $ mc ‘Whitacre, 47 South tai St. 
rs UPhite Iphia: J. C. F. Trachsel, 246 Arch St. 

















WhatP — 
Another Coal Brit? 












Fire Always 
Kindled: 

Fire Stopped 
—instantly: 


Heat without 
dirt or odor, 


$12.00. 


“Heat Without Dirt,” a booklet, tells fuller story. 
The CLEVELAND FOUNDRY CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


| 


| 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 


highest awards wherever exhibited. 


4 


This Furnace, and the Magee Mystic Range, have received 


Received Gold Medal at Mechanic Fair just closed at Boston. 





=H 


The BOSTON HEATER Furnace for heating with 
warm air only, or in combination with hot water, as shown in 
the above cut, has become deservedly pevular. 

We guarantee it to give and t satisfaction in 
every particular if properly arranged and used. 

good heating apparatus is a blessing, but a poor one 
is a curse, 

May we send you a descriptive circular with references— 


letters from users ? 
MAGEE FURNACE CO., 
117 Beekman St., New York, 


© 38 Union St., Boston. 
86 ; Lake St., Chicago. 27 New Montgomery St., San Francisco, 























THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


DOMESTIC WATER SUPPLY. 


The Improved Rider Hot-Air Pumping Engine 


WITH RECENT IMPROVEMENTS. 

Specially recommended to supply water in Residences, City or Suburban, Flats, 
Schools, Asylums, Institutions, and all places where it is desirable to avoid the 
employment of skilled labor. It is usually run by gardener or domestics. Abso- , 
Iutely safe. Over 10,000 in use in all parts of the world. ‘Special Pump for Deep 
or Artesian Wells. Use Coal, Wood, Gas or Kerosene for fuel. We are the 
Original Makers, and the only firm building the engines in their own works. 


RIDER ENGINE CO., 37 Dey St., New York. 


WORKS AT WALDEN, N. ¥. Illustrated Catalogue ‘‘T” on application. Agencies in every part of the U.S, 
Improved Ericsson Engines for sale after May Ist. a Send for reduced priceslist, 


4 ! D A Sirktlinaes 
1 HOT. WATER HEATERS 


SELF -FEEDING SuRFACE-BURNING, 
\ 4 SEPARATE CONSTRUCTIONS, 
An AssuRED Success EVERYWHERE, 


BI Pcie Mra. @ 


MAN oerice ACUSE N: USA. 


york CHICAGO\ ; 
42 DUANE ST. 96 LAKE ST} 
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- Kom —enough to treat ton: 
-coal — easy to apply as j 
- water — absolutely harm-} 
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wor Water HEATING 


RADIATION, VENTILATION, ETC., IS READ 
wire INTEREST FROM COVE 
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SAVE COAL: 


Make a ton of coal worth: 
-ton and quarter — generally: 
more — consume all coal: 
gas, most of smoke — have‘? 
-no clinkers—quick fire—} 
thot fire—Grocers sell for} 
-25 cents package of Kem-} 


THESE SUBJECTS. 
‘WE SEND IT FREE, 


CAPITOL HEATER CO. 
DETROIT. 














7 oTWATER 


THE D.F.MORGAN BOILER CO. 
AKRON.O. AND CHICAGO. 


» THE NEW CENTURY 


| BOOK GASE 


i” One style made especially for the 

7 CENTURY Holders. * ens 
xinds BOOK Holders, ¢ castors. 

R. it. LAMBIE, SOE 19th St., N.Y. 











}less— If your grocer hasn’t} 
-it, send name of grocer: 
and six 2-cent stamps—: 

-we will send you trial pack-! 
Page. ; 


Standard Coal & Fuel Co., Equitable Building, Boston. 
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When you write, please mention “The Cosmopolitan,” 
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‘IF YOU ARE ABOUT TO BUILD 


YOU CANNOT INVEST A DOLLAR THAT WILL BRING 
YOU BETTER RETURNS THAN TO PURCHASE A OOPY OF 


mt PAb ARTISTIC 
eet MN DWELLINGS ~ 


You can obtain more and better Ideas as to arrange- _) i 
ment, taste and economy in building than from anything ‘iragEemmEeiemls 
yetpublished. The second edition is now on sale and contains §G designs of ty u ist 1 
all costs from $650 up. Many cheap ones. These houses are not over- ‘a 1 | |; " 
Joaded with cheap decorations, but rely on artistic lines for beauty. Sent post-paid, ${ —————" oa 
FRANK P. ALLEN, Architect, 181 Old Houseman Bik., Grand Rapids, Mich. ———— os a 


Whichis Better @ 


A Thermometer on which the figures can be % 
plainly seen from any part of the room, one % 
which is attractive in appearance and absolutely j 
accurate, or one not having these qualities ? 


The Difference 


Is plainly shown in the cut. 4, 6 or 8-in. Dial. : 


Price, $2.50. 
The Standard Thermometer Co., 


n 








Irevileavdans’ y 


MUTT) 


FETE EN SEE ER EOEREIR 


PEABODY, MASS. : ", . == 
BOSTON OFFICE : Room 422 John Hancock B’ld’g. q rn ho 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 18 Cortlandt St., Room 413. 


When you write, please mention 





e Cosmopolitan,” 
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ie similes of Miniature Horse-shoers’ Tools forged cold from 
by Prof. Wm. Russell, author of “Russell's Scientific Horse Shoeing.” 
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ANY 


AUSABLE HORSE NAILS 


Any Horse 

Nails that 
will stand 
such test: 
as this will 
never lame 
horses by 
splitting or 
buckling. 


Address 


AUSABLE 
HORSE 
NAIL (C0., 


4 Warren 
Street, 


N. Y. cITY.* 
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Wall Paper 


<\}, \Samples and book ‘How to Paper’ sent Free. 
ia White Blanks - - 3e 

4 a New Golds - - - 9c. 
&| Embossed Golds - 
Painters and Paper Hangers 
should send business card for ou 
large Sample Books by express. 


fy 
i. KAYSER & ALLMAN, 
\™ 


c 0 sas SS erste str 


Beauty 


in Wall Paper is our art —low price our forte. 
the benefits. 100 samples mailed for 8 cents. 
5 to 50 centsa roll 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 


Hard Wood 
Mantels 


The Robt. Mitchell Furniture Co., Cincin- 
nati, O., make and sell Wood Mantels in all 
the Hard Woods, at prices ranging from 
$6.50; and ship them by freight to any rail- 
road station, ready to be put in place by an 
ordinary carpenter. 

An illustrated catalogue of many styles will 

be sent free to any one who will mention where 

this advertisement was seen and enclose eight 
cents in stamps for postage. 
THE ROBT. MITCHELL FURNITURE CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
















You reap 
Prices, 


1206 Market St., Phila. 








Manufacturers, 


Established 1836. 





NATIONAL WOOD M’F’C CoO., 
129 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Inlaid Flooring of every description, 3g and % inch 
thick. Wainscoting, Ceilings, and Wood Carpet- 
ing. New designs. Finest work. Send for ‘‘ book 


of illustrations.” 
FLOOR —WwOOD FLOORS, 
plain and ornamental, 
thick and thin, End-wood Mosaic; Parquetry; 
Wood Carpet, Brushes and wax for polish- 
ing floors. Write for circular ‘‘ On Care of 
Hardwood Floors.” Catalogues free. 


WOOD-MOSAIC CO., 


19 Hibbard Street, Rochester, N.Y. 
or 315 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


BOUGHTON, Phila. Pa., Largest Manufacturer 





All kinds of HARD- 









Whea you write, please mention * 






PARQUET FLOORS 











Ornamental. Thick and Thin 
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| Branches: — BOUG HTON & 
23d St,, under Sth Ave. Hotel, N. 


BOU GHTON & LINVILLE, 201 Tremont St., 
‘Bend fi of designs, No charge for esti 

















‘(RWI TLIGER. 
barre 286 Fulton 8t., Brooklyn, 


Ostun, 
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ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


CARRIAGES. 








Our Descriptive Catalogue of 100 pages, which is Close Tee Goddard. 
mailed free on application, illustrates a very com- ——_—_—_—_——_ 
plete line of vehicles, New ideas for style and For solid comfort in sunshine and storm no: 
comfort are constantly being introduced. | carriage can compare with the GODDARD. 
| The Springs are long and easy, the back and 
| sides to seat are extra high and full trimmed, 
| and the seat itself is very wide and roomy. The 
Top, while a complete protection against wind 
and rain, admits of perfect circulation in 
peretp | pleasant weather. A model Doctor’s buggy. 


waTERTOWN AT 
| OUR CATALOGUE describes this 
with many other Vehicles, and our 


H. H. BABCOCK COMPANY Price List gives the cost. We are glad 


to mail both FREE to any address. 


WATERTOWN, N. Y. RADLEY & (‘0 SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
New York City Salesrooms, 406-412 Broome St. NEW YORK: 14 Warren St. 
PPP 








BOSTON: 96 &98 Sud bury St. 





FOLDING REDS 


FROM $8.00 to $180.00. 
MOST COMPLETE AND 


LARGEST LINE IN THE WORLD. 


No springs to get out of order. Only 4o lbs, of weights. Best of 
ventilation, Perfectly safe, Easily cleaned, FORTY STYLES, 


Address GEM FOLDING BED CO., 
Send for catalogue, Grand magiiy Mich, 








“PRIZES for POEMS « on ESTERBROOK’S PENS. 2 of $100 each; 4 of $60; 12 of 
$25 ; 30 of $10. Poems not to exceed 24 lines, averaging 8 words. Competito rs 
a $1. So and receive a gross of the new « Poet's” Pen and a combination 
rubber penholder. Write name and address on separate sheet. S-nd poems 











CS here pa 1, 1893. Awards made by competent judges soon atter. Circulars. 


@@ THe ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 Joun ST.,N. Y. 





Elliptic-Spring Langtry Surrey. 


This surrey, No, 612, is made to fill the demand Sa a stylish and serviceable 
four-passenger extension-top carriage ata very mod- 
erate price, ‘he wheels are 3 feet and 3 feet 6 inches 
high. Axles, 1 1-16 inch, steel, double collar, with 
drop beds, The body hangs low on soft, easy-riding 
elliptic springs. The steps are broad and low, with 
long, sweeping double fenders attached, The body 
and seat are made with round corners, giving the 
surrey a very handsome appearance. Both seats 
have high, soft backs. ‘The trimmings are cloth or 
leather, as may be preferred. The top is leather, 
with side-curtains of pebbled rubber, Track, wide 
or narrow. Furnished alsowith canopy top, Brewster 








REPOSITORIES: side-bar, elliptic springs, Address mentioning this ) 
CHICAGO, 203,206 Michigan Avenue. magazine, Rt 
SAN NCISCO, 203 Market Street. 





KANSAS CHT: oes Canal Ste. STUDEBAKER BROS. I1FG. CO. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH South Bend, Ind. Cuicaco Reposirory. 


When you write, please mention ‘'‘The Cosmopolitan,” 
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NO WONDER 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 





YOU BLUSH. 


The F'an Merely Hides the Pimples. 


MOLES AND WARTS ARE STUBBORN. 
They like to live on your skin, just the same as you, for in- 
stance, would like to live on ice-cream or any favorite dish. 
Send for 145-page book. 

ECKLES GROW LARGER all the time— 
you, of course, can’t see them grow. They grow when you 
are asleep—send for book. 

YOUR FACE, you say, tans easily. Well, WOOD- 
BURY’S FACIAL SOAP was not made to eat, it was made 
ed the purpose of taking away the tan and lots of other blem- 
ishes, too, 

BIRTHMARKS ARE REMOVED by PROF. 
JOHN H. WOODBURY because he takes a particular kind of 
interest in this kind of work—and, too, because some block- 
head has probably said you could not be cured. 

IF YOU ERE CAUGHT in a railroad accident, 
and received a scar or blemish on the face, you would sue for 
$5,000 damages. Still you go around with a lot of pimples on 
your face, and imagine yourself contented. 

THAT HOLLOW, SUNKEN LOOK is worse 
this week than it was last week, and you are going down hill fast. 
You will be an old woman before you are twenty-five. This is 
fearful when you come to think of it. You want these pimples 
and pustules obliterated without leaving any scars or marks 
behind, Well, JOHN H. WOODBURY does it, and has 
been doing it for twenty years. Call or send for book. 

YOU WANT YOUR RED NOSE brought back 
into its natural condition. You know you do, for you actually 
worry over it. Well, why don’t you come and see me, or 
write? It willnever leave you of its own accord, I assure you. 

WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP is considered a 
** Mascotte” in many of the New York hospitals. You see, 
the Soap contains a disinfectant, and it is valuable in such 
places because they will only use the best. 

PHYSICIANS STAND by WOODBURY’S FACIAL 
SOAP because there is nothing quack aboutit. It took years be- 
fore Facial Soap was originally perfected and put on public sale. 

ACTRESSES SAVE their nice complexions by using 
WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP in washing off the make-up. 
Allthe latest theatrical trunks have a special place built in the 
side to hold Facial Soap. 

WHAT MAKES you lool so coarse to day? Why, 

our skin is actually yellow. How comesthis? Had it long? 
as it been coming on gradually? Use WOODBURY’S 
FACIAL SOAP just as soon as you can get your hands on it. 





PRICKLY HEAT needs an immediate washing with 
Facial Soap. It is soothing and he. ling, and is also a disinfect- 
ant. Have your barber shave you with it. You cannot catch 
any disease. 

WOU THINK you are marked for life because you have 
India-ink marks on your hands and arms. That’s the old idea 
of it, For the new idea of it write JOHN H, WOODBURY. 

SAME OLD DEAD LOOK this spring, ch? Well, 
I warned you that it ought to be attendedto. I suppose you 
will continue to look bad until you get down on your back, 
You'd better get WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP. 


SO FOOLISH to think you can’t get rd of wrinkles, 
It’s a complaint the same as any other common things in life. 
Read the article in book on facial development. 

I WOULD LIKE to have it understood that freckles 
are not incurable by any means—that is if you get into the right 

lace. The right place is JOHN H. WOODBURY’S IN- 
TITUTE. 

I MAKE NO BONES about taking out powder marks. 
I’ve studied all these things for twenty years. I succeed where 
all others have failed, 





THAT SUNBURN ON YOUR FACE and hands 
| hurts, I know; I’ve been there myself, but as soon as I get 
| home I take a cake of WOODBURY’s FACIAL SOAP and 
wash well and frequently with it, and the sunburn hurts no 
more, 

BEEN WALKING ON BAD ROADS, or your 
verse has made your leg and foot sore? Wash well with 
WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP, old boy. There is nothing 
better, for it’s made for the feet, too, in this instance. 

SUPERFLUOUS HAIR taken out nicely and 
neatly, never to return, by the electric needle, 

IT?S PECULIAR AND SOMETIMES COM- 
ICAL (to outsiders), to see a woman with hair on her face, 
and, very often on the upper lip. It shouldn’t be there. Write 
for the book. 

NOW, SEE HERE, MY FRIEND, your hair is 
beginning to thin out, and some one has told you that it was 
no use to try and stop it, Don’t you believe it. I am JOHN 
H, WOODBURY, the specialist in scalp complaints. Let me 
know who and where you are. 

A MAN HERE IN THIS CITY once lost a posi- 
tion worth $5,000 a year, just through a face full of pimples. 
His employers had pe it as long as they could. WOOD- 
BURY’S FACIAL SOAP. 

I KNEW A MAN once whoused to wash all his pocket 
money. He was so afraid of catching skin disease in any 
form. He lives in Albany. 

DID YOU EVER NOTICE how popular the person 
is who possesses a fair skin? This is a little secret you might 
take advantage of, if you will, Get the book and a cake of 
WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP. 

A LADY ACQUAINTANCE whose people were 
traveling in Europe once told me that she was miserably tired 
of being alone. She had freckles big and little freckles. I 
laughingly told her that she was not alone, that she had her 
freckles with her. She answered, ‘‘ Yes, I know it; but they 
are not friends, they are my enemies.” I afterwards treated 
her for the freckles, with, of course, my usual success, I 
never have any failures. 

DON°>F FORGET THAT COUNTRY water is 
hard, and when you pack your trunk put FACIAL SOAP 





right on top, so you can get at it, for you’ll need it as soon as 
you arrive at that country house or hotel. 


A sample cake of soap and 145-page book sent sealed for 10 cents, illustrated, on Skin, Scalp, Nervous and Blood Diseases. 


JOHN H. WOODBURY, Dermatologist, '*° “Siw 7srk' sity. 


Consultation Free, at Office or by Letter. 


Established 1870. 


When you write, please mention “The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Tne REO (y q 


Tye Wp RLEANE ERS 


Playing at house cleaning is 
Ze tiresome, but real house 
cleaning is more so. 


Gold Dust 
Washing 
Powder 


does the work so well, and 
makes it so much easier, that 
half the terrors of house 
cleaning are removed by its 
use. 4 1b. package 25 cents. 
At your grocers. Try it. 
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N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON. 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
-PORTLAND, _ME., PORTLAND, ORE ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE, 





j UNIQUE PAT, COMBINED BILL FOLD & PURSE. 









Iudependent places for coin, bills and car tickets; 
Flexible and Light; No metal parts to get out of 
order. Ask your dealer for it or I will send sam- 
ples at following prices: 

E Morocco, Calf, Seal 
No. 2 holds $4 in silver &10 notes, $0.75 $1.50 $2.00 

No. so “0.75 1.66 2.00 
No. ifs a © _ 0.85 165 2.25 
No. 13iz“ $10 “* 20 “ 1.00 2.00 2.60 


Pat. Jan, 30th, 1892, J- 8. TOPHAM, 1231 Pa. Ave. Washington,D.0. 
at. | 3 9 Send 4c. for catalogue. Please mention rosmopolitan. Pat. Jan. 30th, 1892. 











458* 


Exact Size. Perfecto. 


Down-town Depot: 
sursrvariasvuer.. HOTEL BRUNSWICK. 


EQUAL TO ANY IMPORTED CIGAR. We ete vou should buy of your dealer; if he does not a o,. _ $100 
for sample box of 10, by mail, to JACOB STAHL, JR. & CO., 168th Street and 3d Avenue, 











ee URBRUCS. -EPTRE “SURBRUG'S 
Will GOLDEN e tHe PIPE 
we GOLDEN SCEPTRE 
Bite 
on IF YOU ARE A PIPE SMOKER 
We want YOU to try GOLDEN SCEPTRE— 
Dry all the talk in the world will not convince as 
qty as a trial that it is almost perfectioa. 
the e will send on receipt of 10c. a sample to 
any address, 
Tongue SURBRUG, 
or 159 Fulton St., New York City. 
Prices GOLDEN SCEPTRE: 1 Ib., ae; 
Throat. 14 Ib., 65¢.; 14 1b., 35e. Postage: 1 1b., 
4 Ib., 10; icit., Sc. Send for pamphlet ofou! 
#* goods giving list of dealers who handle them. 
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Fall, 1892, 


New fabrics, in Silk and Woolen Dress 
Goods, are being opened, every day, for 
sale in the various departments of our 
store. Laces, Trimmings, Linings, But- 
tons—whatever goes to the make-up of a 
handsome costume, all in the newest de- 
signs. These may be purchased through 
our Mail Order Department as satisfacto- 
rily as by a personal visit. 

Write for samples, stating clearly what 
is desired, and please write your Post Office 
address distinctly. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and {ith Street, 
New York. 


PRINTED 


IRISH S&S LAWNS 


(Trade Mark.) 
EMINENTLY SUITABLE FOR 


LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S DRESSES 
AND LADIES’ SHIRT WAISTS. 





GREAT VARIETY OF PATTERNS IN 
BLACK, PINK OR WHITE. 
Warranted Fast Colors. 














of No IN SHEER INDIA LINONS PROVE 
CROCK. LAWNS & BATISTE a ¢ 
OR raot PRINTED EFFECTS Wa sri? 


WARRANTED ABSOLUTELY FAST 








Arctic Expedition 
under 


_ Entire 







} Lreur. PEARY, U.S.N., 
is provided with the 


JAROS 
Hygen Underwear 


“Wool. Fleece-Knit.”” 
MADE FOR 


Z - 
. = MEN, WOMEN & CHILDREN. 
inte 5 Rev. Sam’! Jessup, Dr. M. E. Jones, 
are equipped in SYRIA and INDIA. 
" PROTBCTOR AGAINST COLD as 
3 wellas HEAT. 


= NON-SHRINKABLE 
OPES 


. » NON-IRRITATING, 
fa "\. PREVENTS CHILLING. 
Mrs Liev! Peary PERFECT FIT. 


Endorsed by Prominent Physicians and the Public. 
OFFERED SOLELY ON ITS MERITS. 


Elaborate Catalogue, Medical Reports, etc., mailed 
on appiication. 


JAROS HYGIENIC UNDERWEAR CO., 


831 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


All goods will be delivered either through our local agents or 
by express prepaid. 








If you would like to be as attractive as 


the above, wear the 


| " FAIR AND 
SQUARE” 


RIBBON, 


When you write, please mention ‘‘The Cosmopolitan.” 
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NIC 9@ SIXTH AVENUE, 
O'NEILL'S ee 
IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS. 


SPECIAL. 


When the reader of THE CosMOPOLITAN is in 
search of articles for household or personal use, 
he or she would do well to call and examine our 
line before purchasing elsewhere ; for we feel sure 
we can offer better value than any house in the 
country. Our Millinery, Silk Dress Goods, and 
Hat Departments contain the latest styles and 

fabrics and at the lowest prices. Our House 

gho Raceest aud Pines Establishment Furnishing, China, and Glassware Department is 

of its kind in America. specially interesting to housekeepers at this time, 

for we are offering a fine line of Dinner and Tea Ware at prices 50 per cent. lower than 
elsewhere. Our line of Imported Glassware cannot be surpassed. 











Fall and Winter Catalogue now ready. Mailed free to out-of-town residents. 


Orders by mail receive prompt attention. H. O'NEILL & COo., 


Paid Packages delivered free of charge ; 
to any address within 75 miles of the city. Sixth Avenue, 20th to 21st Street. 


Has | THE HOLMES CO. 


PATENT 
IMITA- Union Under-Garments 
ARE 


Perfection in fit and unlike 
any other garment, as shown 
by cut, in which the points of 
interest are delineated. 





; try 
WAISTS GOOD 


Clamp Buckle at Hip for ss The question who makes the 
Hose Supporters, Tape, i j SENSE. best fitting garment is easily 
Conhatine tamaae answered by the great success 
ton Holes. 4 we have made with our two 
Various patents, which are endorsed 
Shapes. by thousands of society ladies 


as the best and most perfect 
fitting under-garment made. 

None genuine unless marked 
inside sateen lining 


** THE HoLMEs Co.” 


See our new Catalogue with full 
descriptions of our new Patents 
and important facts connected with 
them, unknown to Ladies not 
acquainted with our Garments which 
would be useful to any who intend 
to buy Union Under-garments. Any 
one who will take the trouble to 
see for herself, will buy no others, 

If our garments are not found at 
your best stores, send stamp direct 
to us and we will send swatches 
and self-measurement blank to any 
part of the world, Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 








Medium, Short or Long. 
810;18;0y 06487 I1y {<q plos 





MARSHALL A . 
FIELD & CO. Chicago. Send for 


Wholesale Western Agents, i} Y 4 Circular to THE HOLMES co., 
FERRIS BROS. 34: Broadway, N. | 109 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan,” 








THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


BEST & co 





Baby Slips Hand Made 
For $1.00. Slips & Dresses. 


Made of fine Neineook—Gretchen waist with hem By making them in large quantities we have reduced 
rtitched tucks and feather stitching between. Skirt has the cost so materially that they are not much more ex. 
deep hemstitched hem. Neck and sleeves trimmed to pensive now than the machine made—as a sample send 
correspond for the style we se:l for $2.75. 


Either sent by mail, postage paid 8 cents extra, can be returned and money refunded if not satisfactory. 


Our Cataloque of Babies’ wear, and full descriptions of the latest 
styles for Boys’ and Girls’ of all ages furnished upon application. 


60 and 62 West 23d Street, N. Y. 











IZAAK WALTON TOLD HIS READERS TO 
“STUDY TO BE QUIET.” WE TELL OUR 
READERS TO 


STUDY 708 COMFORTABLE, 


DURING WARM WEATHER 


WEAR THE EXTRA-AINE COTTON oP BoccrBrecé™ HALF-HOSE 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICE-LIST TO ANY ADDRESS, SHAW (W_STOCKING co., Lowell, Mass. 
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7) For All 
Stockings” 


worn by ladies and children 
there is only one hose supporter which cannot cut the stock- 
ing. All genuine WARREN HOSE SUPPORTERS are made g© 
with Warren Fasteners with Rounded Rib on Holding 
Edges—all other supporters must cut the stocking. 
The Warren is for sale everywhere. Made by 


_eeoo™s,,,. oT SS Se 
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George Frost Co., Boston. 










When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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H. C. F. KOCH & CO., 


Illustrated FASHION CATALOGUE for Fall and Winter, 1892-93. 
Ready Sept. roth, 1892, and [lailed Free Upon Application. 


Indispensable to parties 
residing out of town and 
acknowledged the most 
Complete Shopping Guide 
published. It contains over 
2,000 handsome Litho- 
graphs and Woodcuts, illus- 
trating the latest Fashions 
and Styles. Every article 
guaranteed as represent- 
ed, or the money will be 
refunded. Read our ex- 
traordinary offer how to 
receive Goods free of 
Express Charges. 





** Koch & Co.'s catalogue 
is ‘a household necessity.’ 
It illustrates and describes 
all articles useful and orna- 
mental for the wear of either 
young or old, and for the 
furnishing and beautifying 
of a home; and their goods 
are the cheapest without 
ever sacrificing quality to 
price, and they offer extra- 
ordinary inducements to re- 
ceive goods free of charge 
at any Express Office in 
the U. S.”"—Herald. 


H. C. F. KOCH & CO., 


Importers and Retailers of Dry and Fancy Goods, Millinery, Clothing, Shoes, ete. 


WEST 12sth ST., ; 


132-140 W. 125th St., 
141-149 W. 124th St., 


between Lenox and ) 
jth Avenues. , 


NEW YORK. 


(At 6th Avenue and 2oth Street, from 1875 to 1891.) 





) Full Dress Sutts | 
{ 
TO ORDER 

From $25 to $40 } 

Equal in fabric, style, workman- 
ship, fit and finish, to $75 and $r00f 
suits of other tailors, 

We are the only Tailoring house 
in the U. S. making a specialty of 
Evening Dress Wear and we 
maintain a separate department for 
that branch so business, thus ena- 
bling us to produce such garments at 
infinitelylesscostthan tailors to whom 
the Dress Suit is a mere incident. 


The full dress suit is now 
accepted as a necessity. 


Itis not only the correct dress 
for evening parties, receptions, thea- 
tres, etc., but often other forms are) 
absolutely prohibited. } 

Samples of cloth and trimmings with 
simple directions for self-measure- 
ment, fashion catalogue, —- meas- 
ure,etc., mailed onreceipt of sixcents 
to cover packing and postage. Our 
Fall stock of Suitings, Overcoat- 
ings and Trouserings is very 
complete, and we can supply patron: 
of fashionable tailoring at the most) 
favorable prices. Our Melton and 
Kersey Overcoat, satin, silk or 
cloth lined, for $20, is a rare bargain. 


\ Our Customers Risk Nothing. 
) Garments may be returned to us for any cause, and when 
so returned we obligate ourselves to pay all express charges 
Jand return money or nake new garments without delay or 
) controversy. { 














. KAHN TAILORING CO., 14 E. Washington &t., | 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. - 


When you write, please 











The Stocking that Fits. 


Crowding the toes into the pointed end 
of the old style stocking causes ingrowing 
nails, corns, bunions, and unshapely feet. 

Causes that hole in your stocking where 
the big toe pushes through. 

Waukenhose are the most Durable and 
the only comfortable hose, because they 
allow the toes their natural positions. Sold by 
Dealers, or by Mail. 

Fine, Medium or Heavy Cotton, 4 pairs; Soft 
Lisle, Merino, Worsted or Wool, 2 pairs; for 
$1.00, Cashmere, 2 pairs, $1.50. 


WOMEN’S Balbriggan o Black Cotton, 2 pairs, $1.00. 


Cashmere, 2 pairs, $1.50. 
WAUKENHOSE CO., 76 Ch y St., Bost 
‘ "The C ” 
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4 REVOLUTION! 
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HARDERFOLD HY vveicur 


UNDERWEAR, | 


PATENTED, 







































REGISTERED 








Is practically the first new system of underclothing and is absolutely the 
only true hygienic underwear in existence. It consists of two light garments 
made in one, thus giving an inter-air space, which prevents chilling, gives 
full power of absorption, and most warmth with least weight. Made in 
natural wool, cashmere and merino. Best dealers have them. You can get 


descriptive catalogue by addressing 


HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO,., | 


TROY, N. Y. 


J. S. LOWREY & CO., 696 Broadway, N.Y. Selling Agents forthe U.S. f 


SPRING GOODS REDUCED IN PRICE. 
Sanitary Balbriggan, Sanitary Lisle Thread, Sanitary MERINO, 
SILK and Sanitary Balbriggan, Silk and Cashmere mixed. 
For SPRING and The ONLY Sanitary Underwear, and 
SUMMER WEAR. Endorsed by the leading medical profession. 


DON’T BE DECEIVED. 


See that each garment is stamped 
with our Trade Mark— 


“Ypsilanti Health Underwear.” - 
HAY & TODD MFG. CO., Ypsilanti, Mich. 


none de “ABOUT GLOVES” 


STOCKINGS — That fit and wear well forall uses. Imakethem. Fora 


stamp I will send an illustrated book, “About Gloves,” and a good 
Glove Measure, if you mention this magazine. Established 1862. 

VARICOSE VEINS, WEAK KNEES AND 

ANKLES, LAME AND SWOLLEN JOINTS. 




















4 Send for new Catalogue, Samples, and 
revised Price List. If your dealer can- 
not supply them, they can be obtained 
of the manufacturers, 


















JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, Johnstown, N. Y. 
We are the only manufacturers 


in the world that make a perfectly solid 


SEAMLESS HEEL ELASTIC STOCKING 
” which will neither rip nor chafe. The 
old style is sure to. For daily comfort 
wear our 

SEAMLESS HEEL. 

We can save you 50 per cent. by 
ordering direct from us, and the goods 
being newly made (to your measure) will 
last much longer. Send address on postal 
card and we will mail to you diagrams for 
self-measuring, also price list. 


CURTIS & SPINDELL, 
Elastic Weavers, Lynn, 







Recommended by Physicians 
over ali other makes. 


CLOTHES We clean or dye the most delicate shade or 
Made New. fabric. a ripping required. Repair to 
order. Write for terms. ra <a both ways t« 
any point in the U. 8. Me tweed TEAM Dyx WoRKS AND 
CLEANING , i NasHVILLE, TENN 
[2 Name this advertisement. 





A complete garment, worn under 

the cor-et or flannels, protecting 

the clothing from perspiration. 

Cheaper than dress shields, one 

- ir doing the work of six. 
isses’, bust measure 28-33, $.80 

— bust measure 34 39, ; oo 

40- 





AGENTS WANTED. _Ladie 28 
M. DEWEY, Manufacturer, 1297 WEST MONROE ST., cHicaga, 
Send money by Post Office Order. Catalogue Free. 


When you write, please mention ‘“* The Cosmopolitan,” 
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TO ADVANCE THE STANDARD OF TYPEWRITING! 


$5,000 in Cash—Columbian Fair Prizes 


TO BE GIVEN BY THE 


YOST WRITING MACHINE COMPANY. 








The New Yost, with its direct inking 
system, centre-guide alignment and velo- 
city touch, permits a standard of work 
never before thought attainable. This 
contest, therefore, is of profound interest 
to all who believe in progress toward 
perfection! Prizes obtainable by stu- 
dents in typewriter schools, teachers or 
operators upon the Yost anywhere in the 
United States or Canada. 








ONE GRAND PRIZE OF $1,000 
will be given to the successful competitor on the Yost Writing Machine who shall write in the neatest form 
in the shortest space of time—all in the presence of the judges, and one of each style of work to be written 
from dictation on the spot—two business letters ; two insurance company’s annual reports ; and two com- 
mercial balance sheets, lines twelve inches long, paper thirteen and a half inches wide. 

The Judges to be appointed by the WORLD'S COLUMBIAN FAIR COMMITTEE that shall be 
appointed to judge of the typewriting exhibits at the Fair. 

Those intending to compete for this grand prize of $1,000 must send in their names and addresses one 
month before the trial, which will be held in Chicago shortly after the opening of the World’s Columbian 


preeg TEN PRIZES OF $100 EACH 

will be given to pupils in typewriting schools, or operators anywhere, for the best ten original essays, not 
exceeding four thousand words each, written upon the Yost Writing Machine. Subject: ‘‘ Typewriting as 
a Fine Art,” ‘‘ The Future of Typewriting,’ ” or any of the list of subjects furnished by the Yost Writing 


ane ene TWENTY PRIZES OF $50 EACH 

to pupils in typewriting schools, or operators anywhere, as follows: Ten prizes to the ten operators who 
shall, upon the Yost Writing Machine, attain the greatest speed for one minute, upon a memorized sentence 
to be furnished—this speed contest to be upon an entirely new standard of absolutely perfect work of both 
operator and machine. Particulars furnished. Ten prizes to the ten operators who shall write correctly from 
dictation of new matter, upon the Yost Writing Machine, the greatest number of words in five minutes. 


eens “ha. TWENTY PRIZES OF $25 EACH 
to pupils in typewriting schools, or operators anywhere, as follows: Ten prizes for the best ten transcripts» 
upon the Yost Writing Machine, of legal matter to be furnished. And ten prizes for the ten best samples, 
upon the Yost Writing Machine, of new and original designs of fancy work. Particulars furnished. 
FIFTY PRIZES OF $10 EACH 
to pupils in typewriting schools, EXCLUSIVELY, as follows: Ten for the best ten original essays, not 
exceeding two thousand words, written upon the Yost Writing Machine. Subject: ‘‘ The Excellencies of 
the Yost Writing Machine,” ten for the best ten transcripts on the Yost Writing Machine, of legal matter 
to be furnished ; ten for the best ten original designs of fancy work upon the Yost Writing Machine; and 
twenty for the best twenty business letters written upon the Yost Writing Machine. Particulars furnished, 
Winners of any of the higher prizes for SIMILAR WORK to be barred from this competition, 
TEN PRIZES OF $100 EACH 
will be given to the proprietors of the ten typewriting schools whose respective pupils obtain the 
largest number of the above-named prizes. 
Full particulars as to the conditions governing all these contests furnished upon application to ) the 


a 
Merchants? Schone Nat. Bank, 257 Broadway, N.Y. YOST WRITING MACHINE CoO.. 


| This is to certify that the Yost Writing Machine Co., 71 

fren ae ppp ork, has made a er with 

this bank of $5,000, subject to the draft of the Committee 

to be appointed by the Judges on Typewriters at the 71 and 73 Broadway, 





World’s Columbian Fair at <a, Ill,, in 1893, as 
described above. A. S. APGAR, Cashier. * New York. 
& New York, June 2oth, 1892. ° 





When you write, please mention ‘*‘ The Cosmopolitan,” 

















‘NATIONAL’ 
Typewriter 


Irrespective of Price The Best. 


Color of ink can be changed instantly. 
Absolutely Perfect Manifolder. Can be 
used with all duplicating processes. 
Standard Keyboard. Automatic Tabula- 
tor. Perfect Envelope Guide. 


Embodies every good quality found in other standard writing | 
machines, and bas many points of superiority all its own. 


Highest Possible Quality, Lowest Price. | 
Write us for specimen Many-Color Work and Illustrated 
——_— giving full details, etc, Send two-cent siamp for 
Columbian "’ Calendar, good for 250 years, 


National Typewriter Co., 
715, 717, 719 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
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THE 
HAMMOND MANIFOLDING 
ATTACHMENT ? 


MANIFOLDING IS MADE EASY? 





No fo Argument now left for 
Competitors. to actack, 









the he Hammond 





Ot 


Send for description, 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER C0., 


447-449 East 52nd Street, 
New York. 








THE COSMOPOLITAN. 





HAVE YOU SEEN IT? 





THE 


CALIGRAPH’S 


NEW KEYBOARD. 


The greatest advance made in typewriters this year. 
Call upon our agents in any large city. 


Send for Testimonial Letters and Information. 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


BRANCH 237 Broadway, New York. 
SO TICES : 14 W. 4th Street, Cincinnati, O. 
612 Chestnut 8t.; Philadelphia, Pa. 


ENGLISH FACTORY, COVENTRY, ENGLAND. 








The CRANDALL Typewriter 


A MODEL OF ECONOMY, 
UTILITY, and DURABILITY, 


at FIFTY DOLLARS. 


This is a strictly first-class two-hande two-handed Typewriter, inferior 
to none in utility, range of work, speed, and convenience, and 
has the following points to disting ish it from others : 
1.—Work always in s fat. 

2. oe e ~ ao le TYPE ; eight styles 
n Km 
8.—LETT TrERS. - get out of “align- 
men 
4.—One half the price usually id for any 
article that will do anyé ing like the 
same work, 
If you think CH ty a Machine, os invest your 


ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS until make trial the 
CRANDALL, andif you wate t thought ofbuying one before, 
the low price is worth serious th 

Address for CATALOGUE and information, 


THE CRANDALL MACHINE CO., 
$37 La Salle St., CHICAGO. 353 Broadway, NEW YORE. 
Factory, Groton, N. Y. 


When you write, please mention ‘The Cosmopolitan,” 











ADVERTISING 


The use of Fine 
Writing Papers is an 
indication of intelligence and 
refinement. How can you 
be sure of getting fine writ- 
ing paper that is moderate in 
price? Notaveryhardquestion 
toanswer. When purchasing, 
ask your dealer for 





BOSTON LINEN (for society correspondence). 
BOSTON BOND (for foreign correspondence). 
BUNKER HILL (for every-day correspondence). 


Tell him you must have them, and that nothing 
else will do. Each sheet is water-marked with its 
name, which you can see by holding to the light. 
If your dealer does not keep them and will not get 
them for you, send us your address, mentioning 
Cosmopouitan, and we will forward you our complete 
samples, representing over 250 varieties. 


SAMUEL WARD COMPANY 


Incorporated), 


Paper Merchants, Stationers and Engravers 


49 & 51 Franklin Street, (Entire Building), 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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1 The “Old Reliable.” 


Since trying the 


Waterman 


Ideal Fountain Pen 


Our bookkeepers, who have heretofore voted all 
fountain pens a nuisance, think they can’t use 
anything else. Their inkstands are now as dry as 
contribution boxes 

Iusea ‘* Waterman’”’constantly. It is as handy 
as a lead pencil, and never fails to write and never 
needs shaking up. Have used this pen nearly a 
year without repairs, and now could hardly do 
without it. 

J. H. Tewksbury, Agent, Congregational 

Sunday School & Pub, Soc., Chicago, 14. 
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We make the best fountain pens and sell them 
at fair prices, and refund the money to all’ 





who are not entirely suited. 
Send for an illustrated price-list, with testimonials. 


‘te Sale by 
Tue H, S. Crocker Co., 215 Bush St., San Francisco, 
Joun Wanamaker, Philadelphia, Pa. (Cal, 
WaTERMAN & Bez, Eastern Agents, 149 Tremont St., 


Boston, 
J. B. Tukey, 175 Wabash Ave., Cileaga, 1. 


Agents Wanted. 
L. E. Waterman Co. 


Mention THe CosmMopo.Liran. 





' (10, *92.) 157 Broadway, New-York. 





ROM the time when the Remington Type- 


writer—the first practical writing-machine— 


was taken to the famous Remington Gun Works in 


1873, till the present day, the policy of careful, 


constant and progressive improvement, there in- 


augurated, has been steadily carried on. 


HE same policy will be pursued unceasingly in the future. Patents for 
improvements to this King of ‘Typewriters are constantly issuing. It is 


We. 
aie 


now covered by 


59 PATENTS, most of them 
having from twelve to seventeen years to run. 


MPLE guarantee is thus afforded to our patrons that they will not be sub- 
jected to the annoyances incident to the use of other machines on 


account of suits for infringement. 
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and Durability. 
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THE REMINGTON is to-day not only Unsurpassed, but Unapproached 
for Excellence of Design and Construction, Quality of Work, Simplicity 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 





When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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DENSMORE, “ The world’s greatest type- 


writer.”’ A trial will prove it. The most 
simple and convenient; for, with fewer parts it 
attains more ends than any other. Alignment not 
injured either by rapid work, manifolding, or long 
usage. Has the most popular keyboard with shift. 
For catalogue and testimonials, apply to 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., 


202 Broadway, New York. 


EEE 











REMINGTONS, - = - - $40.00 
CALIGRAPHS, - = - - $26.00 
HAMMONDS & YOST, - $30.00 


GEORGE A. HILL, Manacer. RENTALS $3.50 to $6.00 PER MONTH. 
10 Barclay St., New York. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





























Largest like establishment in the world. ~ tll fom 17 ; ani ERS 


Second-hand Instruments at half new prices, Unprejudice 


advice given on all makes, Machines sold on monthly on 

ments, Any Instrument manufactured shipped, privilege to 

examine, EXCHANGING A SPECIALTY. Wholesale AT cd 

prices to dealers, Illustrated Catalogues Free. £ 


TYPEWRITER t 31 5 tty New York, 
HEADQUARTERS. 186 Monroe Street, Chicago. Large stock of second-hand machines of all makes 
i ‘a —__—. | at very low figures. We sell, exchange, or rent 


| 
| 
anywhere in the United States. Send for illustrated 
ROVED HA “ : 
IMPROVE D HALL TYPEWRITER, catalogue. Everything guaranteed. | 
Type into all languages. 
able, easiest running, rapid as 2 
Tinstrated “Catelogve, Acents il . TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, 
wanted. Address N. Typewrit-r ante . 
' 200 La Salle St., Chicago. } 


















chine made. Interchangeable ] A TION A L 
any. Endorsed by the Cle 
Co., 611 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 





er 








Positively The Leading Pen. Half Million in use. f 
Mention this Macaging. , Ask dealers or send for catalogue. BLOOMSBURG, PA, 


When you write, please mention “The Cosmopolitan,” 
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King of  —_ 
Kameras. “Daylight 
This new folding This novel Kodak 
Kodak has the has a capacity of 


Barker Shutter, 
automatic counter 
on roll holder, 
and glass plate 
attachment, 


$55 and $65. 


IS THE BEST IN MARKET | KOD: 


Simple of Manipulation 


24 exposures and 
can be loaded any 
where at any time. 
No dark~rogm 
mecessary. 


$8.50 to $25.00 









bev and 


















Plates or Films are used Ordinary. Asis for 
The Shutter is always set Hl | New series of cheap 1892 
Covered with Leather : Kodaks accurately as 
PRICE $18.00 mate and capabis Send for New 
s\ Send for Catalogue and copy of Modern Photography fp | of doing good Catalogue. 
ROCHESTER OPTICAL COMPANY aaa E 
12 S.WarTeR St. ROCHESTER N.Y. Just the camera for astman 
We ~ | the children. Kodak Co. 
$6.00 to $15.00 Rochester, N. Y. 





A MODERN BATH. 


The Latest and Best. Quick Self-Heat- 
ing; or Toilet Cabinet in place of Heater 
when connected with hot-water pipes. 
No bath-room required. Ornamental, 
inexpensive, complete, prac- 
tical. Desirable for either city 
or country. Send for catalogue. 


Tue Moser Fovome Barn Tus Co, 
177 So. Canal St., Chicago. 










APPARATUS » SUPPLIES 
‘Phra iP 
AND HAND CAMERAS. 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 
SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Nothingin Photograpy LikeThem 
harbutis orate se*t _ 


OrthochromaticFi Rute BREAKAGE. 





NO 
WEIGHT. 


USED IN ANY CAMERA. 


Eclipse and Ortho. 27 for Shutter Work in the Field. 
Ortho. 28 and 26 for Time Exposures. 


Carbutt’s Dry Plates and Flexible Films are to be obtained from all dealers in photo. ma- 
terials. Send to factory for reduced Price-list and leaflet on orthochromatic Photography. 





Manufactured by JOHN CARBUTT, 


(Pioneer Manufacturer of Gelatino-Bromide and Orthochromatic Plates in America.) 


KEYSTONE Wayne Junction, 
DRY PLATE AND FILM WORKS. PHILADELPHIA. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘The Cosmopolitan.” 
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**The modern cycler rides on air and races 
with the wind.” 


Pneumatic 
Speed 


Somebody put Columbia pneumatic 
tires and Elliott Hickory bicycle 
wheels on a racing sulky — most of 
the horses hitched to it won — some 
of the horses never won before— 
Horse racing men say that Columbia 
pneumatic tires open a new era in 
horse speed —save the horse, save 
the man, don’t slew —This same tire 
is one of the reasons why Columbia 
bicycle riders win over half of all 
races and why the Columbia remains 
the world’s standard guaranteed 
bicycle. 


All about Columbias in a book about Colum- 
bias, magnificently illustrated. Finest cycling 
catalogue — Free at all Columbia 
agencies. By mail for two two-cent stamps. 
Pope Mfg. Co., 221 Columbus Ave., Boston; 
12 Warren St., New York; 29: Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 
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Beautiful Music. 
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THE SYMPHONION AND THE POLYPHONE 


| 

The old taahboutdl ds IP BOXES. box, with, prob- 
ably, six set tunes (no more, no less) is now a thing 
of the past. 

Look at the above cut! See the perforated disk ? 
Every disk means a new tune. You can buy a thou- 
sand disks and so have a thousand tunes, or you can 
have five disks and five tunes. They are inexpensive 
after you have the box. You can have religious mu- 
sic or dance music. You have your choice from a 
thousand kinds, as shown in our catalogue. 

The latest tunes put on disks as soon as they come 
out. 

IT’S THE GREATEST MUSICAL INVENTION OF THE AGE. 
New designs in cases. Send for new catalogue. 
FRED. D, SANDER, Sole Importer, 

146 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass 




































Our “ Majestic” 


IS LEADING ALL COMPETITORS. 





Because we are furnishing an absolutely high 
grade wheel at $90.00, with 144 inch Cushion 
Tire. Thomas Pneumatic Tire, $115.00. Made 
from Weldless Steel Tubing, and Drop Forgings 
throughout. No cast steel, | 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


HULBERT BROS., 


MAKERS, 


26 West 23d Street, 


New York. 
Opposite Fifth Ave, Hotel. 


“ONE WHOLE DAY SAVED.” 
.. 











The Traveler on the 


Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway 


Special Vestibuled Fast Train, popularly known as 
‘““The Big Five, ” saves a whole day in the trip 
between Chicago and Denver. It makes a close 
connection with the trunk lines from the East, and 
is a luxurious train throughout. Parlor, dining, 
buffet, library, smoking and sleeping cars are 
included in its equipment. A corresponding train 
leaves Denver every day. 

The “ Big Five” leaves Chicago at 10 y.M., one hour after 
arrival of Eastern trains, arriving at Omaha next day at noon. 
Denver 7.40 in the morning—the traveler being out but one 
day and two nights, instead of two days and one night. The 
next time you are going West try the * Big Five.’ 

E. ST. JOHN, General Manager. 





W. I. ALLEN, JNO. SEBASTIAN, 
Ass’t Gen'l Manager. Gen'l Tt & Pass. Agt, 
CHICAGO. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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eeping well is easier than getting well. 


THIS IS THE FAMOUS 


Weight 


The BEST thing of 
the kind for the 
HOME or 
GYMNASIUM, 
the child, or athlete. 


Noiseless, 
Adjustable, 
Simple, 
Handsome. 


A PERFECT and 
Durable mechani- 
cal device, which 
costs no more than 
the wonderful con- 
trivances of string 
and iron, which rat- | 
—|tle and squeak, and 
weary. 
Weare the largest manufacturers of Gymnastic Apparatus in the 


country. Come right to headquarters. It will pay you. 
Catalogue free, 


Consumers now get the Agent's Discount of 25 per cent. 
The Schumacher Gymnasium Co., 
a AKRON, OHIO. 





























What Is Duplicate 


WHiIsTP 


| DUPLICATE WHIST °°"."'*'*_ 


playing aseries 
of hands and then shifting the cards so that in the 
end each side of opponents has held the same cards. 
The feature of chance is thus removed, and the 
difference in the score means the measured differ- 
ence of skill of the players. The maxims of the 
standard game are not interfered with, and Dupli- 
cate Whist admits of many fine comparisons wholly 
absent in regular Whist. 


—THE— 


Kalamazoo Method 


is used by all the leading Whist Clubs of America, 
and endorsed by the American Whist League. 


Send for our Whist Book containing Duplicate 
Whist Rules, Conventional Whist, The Laws of 
Whist, and Rules of the Game, together with De- 
scriptive Price-List. Your dealer will show you 
complete outfit ; if not, address the manufacturers, 


IHLING BROS. & EVERARD, 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN. _ 
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ane A —THE— 
fue THROUGH CAR 
— LINE 


SIN 
Between CHICAGO and ST. PAUL, 
MINNEAPOLIS, DULUTH, 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, OMAHA, 
SIOUX CITY, DENVER, PORTLAND, 
SAN FRANCISCO, 


AND PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE 




















AUTOMATIC 
REEL. 


It will wind up the line a hun- 
dred times as fast as any other 
reel in the world. It will wind 
up the line slowly. No fish can 
ever get slack line with it. It 
KX will save more fish than any other 
reel. Senp FoR CATALOGUE. 


Manipulated entirely by the hand that holds the rod. 


WEST and NORTHWEST. | YAWMAN & ERBE, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


en you write, please mention ‘The Cosmopolitan,” 
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Fine Full Dress | 
Evening Foot=Tailoring 


The term ‘‘ well-dressed” extends from the head to the foot of the subject— 
applied to the shoe as well as to neck or other wear. Foot-tailoring is either 
perfection or it is worthless—to you. You are sure of getting what you can 
know will be perfection in fit and finish for you as well as superlatively better 
than other shoes you meet, if you buy the «« KORRECT SHAPE,”’ 
high or low cut Dress SHoes. Patent Leather or French Calf, CHOICEST 
IMPORTED STOCK, and made by the most skilled and experienced 
workmen. Every style of shoe made for Gents and Boys. 


This trpde-mack, as 
> nuine- “ce ” 
‘ness, is stamg po To places where ‘“‘Korrect Shape” shoes should not 
the of every x 4 
“* Korrect Shape"” happen to be in stock we pay all delivery charges. 
shoe. 






Whatever your shoe-need, send word at once to 


S55 wor] PACKARD 
| Park aay pnb Fl E L D a 


New York City, 


where a full assortment of Comet BROCKTON, 


*“ Korrect Shape” WORKS: MASS 


_can Aol at of all styles and prices, 











S$. For soc, I’ll mail, postpaid, 15 elegant winter SROLL TOP 324 
Ae ooming Bulbs (New York retail value, $1.40). This 





special price is made to introduce my charming Bulbs 


curated cok eae east Rock 
and Roses everywhere, Royal Red Fall Catalogue 3c. | = eater ey +t gos C pelalenen 
JOHN A, SALZER. SEED CO,, La Crosse, Wis, | Siete. Indianapolis,Ind. 








TAU TION.— Beware of dealers sub- 
stituting shoes without W.L. Douglas 
my andthe price stamped on bottom 
uch substitutions are frapdatens an 
subject to prosecution by law for ob- 


» Ser false pretences. FOR 
— E GENTLEMEN, 


33S SH shoe that will not rip 3 fine Calf, 





seamless, smooth inside, flexible, more comfortable, stylish 
and — than aay ‘other shoe ever sold at the price. 
uals cus paaade g 8 hoes costing from $4 to $5. 
he only ‘S .00 Shoe made with two complete 
soles, securely sewed at the outside e edge (as shown in cut), 
which’; gives double the wear of ——- welt shoes sold at the 
same price, for such — rip, having only one sole sewed 
to a narrow strip of leather on the edge, and when once 
worn through are worthless. 
The two solesofthe W. iL DOUGLAS 83.00 Shoe 
when worn through can be repaired as many times as 
necessary, as the will never rip or loosen from the upper. 
‘ Purchasers of footwear desiring to econo- 
mize, should consider the superior qualities 
f these shoes, and not be influenced 
to buy cheap welt shoes sold at $3.00, 
aeving only appearance to commend 
DOUGLAS Mew’ = 
S35 Fine Calf, H 
SRS 
ne Ca 9 
2.00 Work 





e exclusive sale to ealers ; general merchants ere I have 
sts dl ae SEs wanda Voeage et W As Bata dae Mass 
When you write, please ti e ( it 
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Poor Foot! 


It was confined all last 
winter in a leather shoe 
where it couldn’t breathe, 
(Your feet breathe, didn’t 
you know that?) and 
couldn’t keep warm. And 
you grumbled because it 

“ was tender and _ trouble- 


some. 


It will not be so this winter for you will read 
and think and then buy Alfred Dolge’s Felt 


Slippers and Shoes. For the reading we will 


send you free, 


“On a Felt Footing.” 


A clear exposition of the Felt Shoe doctrine. 


If your shoe dealer offers you felt slippers or 
shoes, refuse them as worthless if they haven’t our 
trade mark. 


Daniel Green & Co., This trade-mark 
on all our goods. 


SOLE AGENTS, None genuine 
without it. 





When you write, please mention ‘‘The Cosmopolitan.” 





















[ ¥stablished in 1851 


Pure Tone, 


on easy terms, 


CELEBRATED FOR TH 


Elegant Designs, Superior Workmanship, and Great Durability, 


id instruments taken in exchange. 






Write for catalogue and full information, 
170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 














rgan in First Pres- 


byterian Church, Detroit, Mich 





| This shows our Pneumatic O} 


IDEAL MUSICAL 
Makes a delightful 
WEDDING, 
ANNIVERSARY, AND 
HOLIDAY PRESENT. 


BOX. 





The IDEAL are the most complete, durable, and perfect 
musical boxes made, and any number of tunes can be obtained 
forthem, We have in stock 21 different styles from $70.00 up. 
These instruments are all guaranteed, Also 
a complete line of musical boxes of all styles and sizes, from 
40 cents to $1,500.00, and a line of musical novelties. 

Send 4-cent stamp for 65-page illustrated catalogue with list | 
of tunes. Sold by leading jewelers and music dealers. 


JACOT & SON, “520408” 


Importers and Manufacturers. 


VOSE &SONSPIANOCO., - - 


Farrand & Votey Organ Co. 


ORGANS. 


Address all communications to them at 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan,” 


Builders of HIGHEST GRADE 


DETROIT, MICH. | 





BEFORE SOLD 
THE — ON 
PUBLIC. gi! En MERIT. 


MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO Co., 


174 TREMONT ST., 92 FIFTH AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK. 





DIANO. 


Do you want a new piano? Do you want to exchange an 
old square piano or an organ on a new upright? If you do, 
we want your name and address, To get them we will send 

ou free the ‘‘College Album of Vocal and Instrumental 

usic by Standard Composers,” if you will mention where 
you saw this advertisement and enclose a two-cent stamp for 
postage. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Everett Pianos are carefully made, their tone is perfect, 
they contain all desirable improvements, and each piano is 
warranted for seven years. 
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ESTABLISHED 3O YEARS. 
HENRY F. MILLER, “soston”* 


A NEW DEPARTURE IN DESIGNS FOR UPRIGHT PIANOS. 





— aes 


———— es 
bt LT ITT TTY 





DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


Henry F. Miller & Sons Piano Co. 


We have new and elegant styles not shown by any other manufacturer 
in this country, including the new 


IONIC, Style 32; COLONIAL, Style 76; COLUMBIAN, Style 92. 


Also New Styles in ARTIST, PARLOR and BABY GRANDS. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 





COMPANY’S WAREROOMS : 
156 Tremont St., BOSTON; 1428 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA; 168 Walnut St., CINCINNATI. 
SOLD BY ESTABLISHED DEALERS THROUGHOUT AMERICA. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


HARRISON 
o CLEVELAND 


Your husband has his choice— 
8 give him a hair brush with a 
beautifully steel-engraved por- 
trait of his candidate. A useful 
novelty of great value. The 
brush is the famous Florence 
“Solid Back,” beautifully orna- 
mented. Pure extra stiff bristles, 
The portrait is on waterproof 
ivory celluloid. These portraits 
can be removed at any time, and 
photographs or pictures substi- 
tuted. Thus they make very 
attractive presents, and appeal 
to everyone. 


Postpaid for $1.00. 
Florence Mfg. Co., 


112 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 



























Write \t down 











AMERICAN ROSE, EASTER L:Uy, ( | ee 

GivMBIAN BovOVET, ANEMONE. |)“ ssrcr.cn Soe Sessa 
JQPan Hracin Gy, 

IF NOT TO BE OBTAINED OFSYOUR DRUGGIST | me enn see wearers ae 

SEND 50:FOR SAMPLE BOX OF FOUR ODORS ry Dovesutfetuch teeter Co 


ttl’ MIE ep | NO 46 CHARTRES ST.—: — NEW ORLEANS,LA. 
METRO MMieK. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘The Cosmopolitan.” 
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(-) Who Wins? € 
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“United States” Playing Cards are remarkable for excel- 
lent quality of stock, superior ivory finish and unusual 
dealing qualities. The brands most in use by gentlemen 


of experience and taste are: 


Capitol, Sportsman’s, Cabinet, 
Army and Navy, Congress, Treasury. 


Insist upon having them from your dealer. 


THE UNITED STATES PRINTING CO., 
The Russell & Morgan Factories, CINCINNATI, O. 


“The Card Players’ Companion,” showing how games 
are played, and giving prices of 40 brands—4oo0 kinds—of 
playing cards, will be sent to any one who will mention 
where this advertisement was seen and enclose a two-cent 
stamp. 





When you write, please mention “ The Cosmopolitan,” 
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$] LEARN TO PAINT $] 


WITHOUT A TEACHER. 


THOUSANDS ARE DOING THIS WITH THE AID OF 


THE ART AMATEUR. 


Largest and most practical Art Magazine. (Established 1879.) Indispensable to every artist, art student, and art lover. 
Send $1 with this (Cosmopolitan) ad. direct to the publisher and you will receive Bene oa numbers (of our selection), 
U 


with 40 pages supplementary working designs for all kinds of art work, and 20 § ERB COLOR PLATES (fo 
N 


copying or framing), several of them showing, step by step, in their proper colors, the progressive stages ot painting LA - 

APE, FLOWERS, FICURES, 274 animals, in oil and water colors, as practised by the best artists, ‘This is a 
scar p. A3 Art ‘Amateur, as are ad SIGNING FOR WOMEN seeking to make their own living, and 
HOW TO BEC AN ite OR of books and magazines, CHI PAINTIN , Pastel and 
Crayon Portraiture, DCA ING, Pyrography, Church and Home Embroidery, Tapestry and Fan Painting, and 


EVERY BRANCH OF HOME DECORATION AND HOUSE FURNISHING. 


In sending your $4 (with this Cosmopolitan ad.) pleas? state your specialty in art work. Annual subscription to The 
Art Amateur, $4, Specimen copy (with 3 color plates) 25e, Catalogue sent for Qe, stamp. 


MONTAGUE MARKS, 23 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


16 € mstones Free} EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 





16 Gemstones Free 





PPP LOLOL” 


all cut and polished, ready to have set into Scarf- 
pins, Rings, etc. They cost more than $1.00 but 
we give them to you ; here isa list of them: ¢ 


Sard Onyx, Bloodstone, Carnelian, Tiger Eye 
Moss Are Jewel Onyx, Crocidolite, Jasper, 


etrified Wood, and seven others, : 
We give you thee boa to have es become a yearly Capital, $3, 046,550, Surplus, $300,000, 
Assets, $14,074, 619,96. 


Th e INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


REAT 
DIVIDE 


which is a monthly magazine, printed on fine paper, 
elegantly illustrated. nae copies !Ocents. Each 


Patera 


SOND Nala Nef No Safe cl Nell aN a Ne Pd Da ol 





MUNICIPAL BONDS, 
Returning from 334 to 6 per cent. 


SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS. 


PP add dada 


Valuable Book about Jnvestment sent on 





number is a complete boo : . 
The Special Features include articles on Judge @ Application. 

Lynch, Impromptu Courts on the Frontier, Necktie ¢ a 

5 Pe Feces Gold and Sliver Mines are dis- | 
ow Famous Gold and Silver Min - 
; covered. hcl inate 5 OFFICES: 
i , and how they look for the ee ; 

Bd aera 7 NEW YORK: 40 Wall Street. LONDON. 
} Indians, their weird and mild dots a ane , BOSTON: 117 Devonshire Street. AMSTERDAM. 
? wir Became Fabulously Hic tn S PHILA.: Cor. 4th and Chestnut Sts. BERLIN. 
; How the Cowboys Live; what they do and see. ‘ ¥ pe : 


Cliff Dwellers, their relics and homes. | 

Our Contributors are Litterateurs, Plain People, 
Cowboys, Scouts, Miners, Indians—people familiar 
whereof they write, and who tell their stories in 
their own quaint way. ; q 

There is an object lesson for you and yours in } 
subscribing now; therefore send $1.00 to-day for 
yearly sabscragtion. and the 16 pomeenes will be 
sent e day order is received. 
De a, — THE GREAT DIVIDE, 
Order to-day. 1516 Arapahoe Street, r 
Always address. Denver, Colo. § 












The Verdict. 


All general advertisers 
indorse the Boston HERALD 
as the best advertising 

medium in New England. 
Are you in it? 











Pelee ww we Gud 





RAAAAAAAA AP PPP dada tee 





Y oO Us become a first-class Book-keeper 
within 100 hours’ study of my book, at home, 
without the aid of a teacher, (guaranteed) at a cost 
of only $3! One purchaser says: ‘’Tis worth 
$500.00!°? 33,555 copiessoldand3,2OS3tes- | 
timonials received up to Aug., 19, 1892. Good book- | 
keepers receive from $1200 to $5000 a year! SAVE PERNIN 
THIS and send for a descriptive pamphlet. SHORTHAND 
J. H. GOODWIN, 350, 1215 B’way, New York. | LEADS ALL. 


When you write, please mention ‘The Cosmopolitan.” 





8 to 12 weeks’ study. Noshading, no po- 
sition, read like print. Trial lesson Free. 
Write Pernin Institute, Detroit, Mich. 










; 











—— 














Aubusson 


AND 


Axminster 


Whole Carpets. 


A choice collection is now shown 





by us in a variety of sizes suited to 
modern 
HIGH-CLASS FURNISHINGS. 
Special Designs prepared and Car- 
pets made for future delivery. 


W. & J. SLOANE, 


BROADWAY, 
19th Sts., 33-35 E. 18th St. 


How Many Years 


Will my Piano Last ? 


If it be this make, it may outlive 
you. Interesting Catalogue, 


c. C. BRICCS & Co., 
5 & 7 Appleton St.) Boston. Mass: 


7 CENT SENT BENT. 


Male al 
ja 
STRANGE, BUT TRUE! Send your address, at once, on 
postal, and learn how I GIVE AWAY a $1,000 Piano, a $300 Organ 
ond three $e Sewing Machines. Tell which you need. 
GEO. P. BENT, “Clerk No. %,” Chicago, Il., M’fr of 
“CROWN” PIANOS and ORGANS. (Estab. 1870.) 


18th 


and 



















They are the sweetest, most complete, 
THE LATEST | tone sustaining, durable and perfect 
| Music Boxes made (warranted in every 
INVENTION IN | respect), and any number of tunes can 
be obtained far them. (Improvements Pat. 
e | in Switzerland and United States.) 

Swiss | We manufacture especially for direct 
| family trade, and we guarantee our instru- 
ments far superior to the Music Boxes 
usually made for the wholesale trade and 
sold by general merchandise, dry goods 
or musicstores. Gem and Concert Roller 

| Organs play any tune, Lowest prices. 
| Old Music Boxes caretully Repaired 

Improved. 


H. GAUTSCHI & SONS, Manufact’rs. 


Salesrooms, 1080 Chesnut 8t., Philadelphia. 


Music 
Boxes 











Send for free copy of 


HIST PLAYERS “Nentecs cys | 


Whist Monthly, WHIST PUB, CO., Mi_wauxge, Wis. | 








THE ¢ VIRGINIA» 


CHICAGO. 


— AMERICAN PLAN. ——~ 





EXPOSITION, will do well to send for 


expos Visitors to the COLUMBIAN 
the book of photographic interior views, 


| illustrating this luxuriously appointed Hotel. 


It is Absolutely Fireproof (no insurance 
carried on building or furnishings), is conducted 
in the most liberal manner, located in the choic- 
est residence neighborhood; removed from the 
noise, dirt and confusion of the business 
district, and yet within easy walking distance 
of Illinois Central R. R. Depot and Steamer 
Landings, the SHORTEST and BEST routes to 
the Fair grounds. 


THE FOLLOWING LIST OF NAMES IS TAKEN FROM THE 
ReGiIsTerR OF “THE VIRGINIA.”’ 


MAJOR-GENERAL NELSON A. MILEs, U.S. Army. 
BRIGADIER-GENERAL CHAUNCEY MCKEEVER, 
Hon. J. S. HEATON, M. P., London, England. 

E. S. WILLarD, London, England, 

SIDNEY PAGET, London England, 

WALTER CRANE AND WIFE, London, England, 
EpDOUARD REMENYI, Hungary. 

G. P. A. HEALY AND FAMILY, Paris, France. 
CounTESS BozENTA (Madame Modjeska), Poland. 
PavuL B. DuUCHAILLU, Paris, France. 

R. G. DUN AND WIFE, New York City. 

ROBERT G. INGERSOLL AND WIFE, New York City. 
Miss ADA REHAN, New York City. ; 
JOSEPH JEFFERSON AND WIFE, New York City. 
O. P. C. BILLINGS AND WIFE, New York City. 
HENRY B. HypE, New York City. s 
SoL. SMITH RUSSELL AND WIFE, New York City. 
AUGUSTIN DALY, New York City. — 

Mrs. G. H, GILBERT, New York City. 

CuHas. F. WASHBURN, Worcester, Mass, 

Miss KATE FIELD, Washington, D. C. 

Moses P. HANDY AND WIFE, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mrs. JAMES A GARFIELD, Mentor, Ohio. 

MR. AND MRS. STANLEY BROWN, Washington, D, C. 
THOS. DOLIBER, Boston, Mass. 

GEORGE C. BUELL AND FAMILY, Rochester, N, Y. 
THEODORE THOMAS AND WIFE, 


ROOM DIAGRAMS AND RATES 


a= MAILED ON APPLICATION. 


Address, THE VIRGINIA HOTEL, 
CHICAGO, ILL 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan,” 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 

















‘ASK YOUR CROCER FOR 


The Celebrated . 


CHOCOLAT 


Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION Lbs. 


Write for Samples. Sent Fres. Menier, Union Saq., N. Y. 











nePnernet! 


> 


THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE 


: Isowned by THE CREEDE CONSOLIDATED MININ 
( over ONE-HALF MILE OF THE MOTHER VEIN, the greatest vei 
vein. |F YOU WANT AN INTEREST IN 


? quarter-mile ot a large paralle 


> po 
5 Price of Stock, to 


THE MOTHER VEIN OF CREEDE 


G. COMPANY whose property includes 


iscovered in Creede, Colorado, and over a 


THE BONANZA MINES OF CREEDE 


. P. FENNERTY, 92 


TRANSFER AGENTS: 


NOT_DELAY, but write at once for Illustrated History of Creede, Maps, Mine Reports, Prospectus and 
Seventeent Sr., 
THE BOWHAY INVESTMENT CO., 


DeNveR, Coto. 
Denver, Coro, 








goes to press five days earlier than the other 


illustrated monthlies. The advertising forms 
close on the 18th of each month for the second 


month following, and advertisers will further 


their own and our interests by forwarding copy, 
so that it will reach this office by the date given. 


TO BOYS AND GIRLS UNDER 18 

YBAR OF AGE ON EASY COMDITIONS 
ITHOUT ONE CENT OF or 
Western Pearl Oo., 334 


A bargain—40 acres in Montclair suburb. Ata price insuring 100 per cent. profit to 
enver Real Estate the purchaser, For particulars apply to The Bowhay Invest, - he Besnee, Sole 








y Saies and Large Profits, 
Address Excelsior “View Co., Colo. Springs, Colo. 


AGENTS WANTED to Sell our WESTERN VIEWS. 






















THOMAS P. SIMPSON, Washington, 
D.C. No pay asked for Patent unt:! 
Write for Inventor’s Guide. 


obtained, 





$5 to $15 °° ber day, at 

me, selling 
LIGHTNING PLATER 
and plating jewelry, watch 
tableware, &c. Plates ~ | 
finest of ‘jewelry good as | 
j new, on all kinds of metal | 
with gold, silver or nickel. | 
No experience. No capital. 








Wi] Every house has goods need- 





icycle— 











1210 and 1212 





You can give this elegant 
aa machine a thorough n test’ before sending 


us one cent. T 
‘ free. Every machine warran 
For catalog, full 


foot or anand 
Address FA 


ing plating. Wholesale to 

agents $5. Write for cireu- > 

lars. H, E. DELNO & 

Co., Columbus, 0. buy a Fain 

oer, <B | CYCLES: at. 


MFG. CO., Elyria, 0. Bo: 






CRA 





L FREE, Gaebitase. Jay Dwiggins 
iculars, etc., cut town of Griffith, 
vy. outand send to us '° 
MFG. CO., Dept. A 12 Chicago, 


able proposition 
any point in the 





MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
When you write, please mention “‘The Costhepetiven.” 


| A Free Trip to the World’s Fair 


& Co., founders and promoters of the factory 
with offices at 140 Washington St., Chicago, 


are mailing free to many inquirers the particulars of a remark- 


to stand the railroad and hotel expenses from 
United States to Chicago and return for 250 


people to see the World’s Fair dedication Oct i1gth to ast, 
1892, or the Fair itself in 1893. 





“University” | 





JOHN P. TWADDELL, 


SHOE. TAN COLORED. , Sane 
Absolutely Waterproof; very Durable. go or ” — 

; Send for oe 2 cn 
Price $7.00. Circular. Wc aoe gf 45s — 


® ses & 
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THIS 
Free ! 


If you will buy one of our Combination Boxe 
of ‘**Sweet Home’’ and Toilet Articles. 







You must HAvE SOAP-—It is an absolute necessity—the only 
question 1s where you shall buy it; we make it a decided object for 
you to buy of us—direct from factory to consumer, and save all middle- 
men’s and dealers’ profits. 

OUR ComBiINATION Box contains a large supply of the best 
Soaps and finest Toilet Articles made, and will give satisfaction to the 
most fastidious person. We have been manufacturing Soaps for over 
17 years, and operate one of the largest and best equipped plants in 
this country, having a capacity of fifteen million pounds a year. 


The “Chautauqua Desk” 


isa“ thing of beauty” and will be “a joy forever” to all who 
possess one. It is artistically designed, complete in appoint- 








ments, a model piece of furniture, and affords what nine out of 
ten homes lack—a suitable and convenient place for writing letters, 
studying, drawing, etc., etc., for every member of the family. 

It is made of SOLID OAK, varnished and hand-rubbed antique 
finish, with brass trimmings. It stands five (5) feet high, 1s two and a 
half (2%) feet wide and ten and a half (10'¢) inches deep. It is a per- 
fect and complete desk, and also has three roomy book shelves, a top 
shelf for bric-a-brac, seven pigeon holes for papers, compartments for 
letter paper, ink,etc. When placed in your home, filled with books 
which you prize, and ornamented with the gifts of friends, it will be- 
come a centre of attraction, and add a new pleasure to your life. 


YOU RUN NO RISK! 
o R QE R and if after 30 DAYS TRIAL you are not 


TO-DAY convinced that the goods are all we claim, 


will refund your money without comment, 

simply on receipt of your request, and no 
charge will be made for what you have used, and we will take 
the Box and Desk away at our own expense. 


HOW CAN WE DO MORE? 


phpbb bhbbhbhbhbbbbbebohbbbbbbbbebtbhbhhtnt 
VT VTrTr"rrrT"rrVrVrYFrYrYrYryryryrerrerrrrrevreevwe? 

Remit $10.00 by check or any way that is most § 
conaentent and we will ship at once the great Box ¢ 
and the beautiful Desk. The desk is carefully crated 
so it will not rub or chafe and we guarantee the 
goods to arrive in perfect condition, We have stor- 
age warehouses in the —— cities, and your order 4 
will be filled from the warehouse nearest you, so de- 4 
livery will be prompt. Wedo not pa fret hts and ¢ 
cannot possibly afford to, giving such an immense 
bargain as we do, but as each order goes from the 4 
nearest warehouse, we find the average freight on 4 
4 Box and Desk our customers pay is less than one 4 
, dollar. Send all orders direct to BUFFALO, N. ¥.4 


bb bbbobobobhbtbhhbbbbbbtbbbhbbbibininin tn 
+e bb fb be bp be be be be be be be be hb be bh be bb bb he hb 


READ THESE! 
HEADQUARTERS OF THE SALVATION ARMY IN AMERICA, 
111 Reade St., New York. 
Larkin Soap Manufacturing Company, June Ist, 1892. 

Gentlemen—You may ship me another Combination Box 
of Sweet Home Soap at once. This is my fifth order, so you 
may safely assume I am pleased with the liberal way you 
have always treated me. You can make such use of my 
testimonial, as to the excellency of your goods, as you desire, 

MRS. (GENERAL) BALLINGTON BOOTH. 
150 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, June 9th. 
Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Gentlemen :—I take pleasure in stating that during the 
past three years we have used in my household three of 
your Sweet Home “Combination Boxes” with the various 
extras, etc., which you give ; during this time we have not 
had to buy any other soap for laundry, household or toilet 
use. The goods are very pleasing to my family ; we have 
found the extras all that you have promised, and I consider 
the entire outfit a most excellent investment. You are at 
liberty to use this letter as you think best. 

(Signed) JESSE L. HURLBUT, 
Sunday School Sec’y and Principal of the C. L. 8. C. 


Refer to any Bank or Commercial Agency. 
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EACH BOX CONTAINS 
ONE HUNDRED CAKES (full size) $6.00 
«SWEET HOME”? Family Soap, enough 

to last an average family one year. 

11 BOXES BORAXINE, a New and Won- 1.10 
derful -— “ Cannot Possibly Injure the 

Fabric. Simple--Easy—Efficient. /n each 
packag isacoupon for roc., payable in goods, 1.10 
One Box (1-4 Doz.) Modjeska Complexion 
Soap. It removes all roughness, redness, 
blotches, pimples and imperfections from the 
face. Especially adapted for the nursery or 





children’s use, . ° ‘ ° ° " » 60 
One Bottle Modjeska Perfume, A DELICATE, 
refined, delicious perfume. Most popular 
and lasting made, res ore or 30 
One Box (1-4 Doz.) Ocean Bath Toilet 
Soap. A delightful and exhilarating: substi- 
tute for sea bathing, .. cee Oe 30 
One Box (1-4 Doz.) Creme Oat Meat 
Toilet Soap, . - 6 


One Box (1-4 Doz.) Elite Toilet Soap, . 30 
One English Jar Modjeska Cold Cream, 

Delightfully Pleasant, Soothing, Healing. 

Cures Chapped Hands and Lips, . ° ° 25 
One Bottle Modjeska Tooth-Powder. Pre- 

serves the teeth. hardens the gums, sweetens 
the breath, . ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 
One Packet Clove Pink Sachet Powder, 
Refined, Lasting, Niet? ca ef 25 
One Stick Napoleon Shaving Soap,. . -3O 


Price of Articles if Bought Separately, . $11 
DESK if Bought of Dealer, . _10. 


All for SIO 1 "eRe f° 


ESTABLISHED 1675. INCORPORATED 1692. 
Paio uP CasH Capita, $500,000.00. . 
Over Ten Thousand persons who have used “* SWEET HOME’ Soap 
for several years have Stockbol 2 


Larkin Soap Mfg, Co., BUEFALO, 


Factories: Seneca, Heacocn « Cannou Sts. 





When you write, please mention ‘The Cosmopolitan,” 











THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


Not a “Cure-all,” but a “Help-all.” 


The claim is not made for Scott’s Emulsion that it is a 


“Cure-all.” Many diseases it does cure—even Consumption 
in its earliest stages is one. The oldtime idea of Cod Liver 
Oil when administered in its rough state was that it would 
ease, perhaps prolong. the life of one in the last stages of 
consumption. The new and rational idea is that it is designed 
to SAVE life. Instead of confining its use to easing the 
closing days of a life that is passing away we now begin at 
the very inception of life—weakness at any age yields to tts 
magical power. 

SCOTT'S EMULSION OF COD LIVER OIL WITH 
HYPOPHOSPHITES is not a “secret compound ’—its 
ingredients are well known to all physicians—what science 
has done is simply to destroy the bad taste of the oil without 
sapping its strength. Glycerine, healing glycerine, is the 
means employed, and it so ably does its work that the oil 
is partly digested before taken into the system. Combined 
with it is a powerful auxiliary in the form of Hypophosphites 
of Lime and Soda, a pure and direct Tonic. 


SCOTT’S EMULSION IS SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AT $1.00 PER BOTTLE. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan,” 
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| f ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 
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“GOOD VARNISH 


A is an aid to the general pleasure of 
living. 

Cleanliness, sweetness of temper, 
contentment, all go with’ good varnish 
well put on. 
| But there 1s good and bad in varnish 
as there is in houses, pianos, carriages 


and furniture. 


The good can be had if you will 





take a little trouble and ask a few 





questions. 


| MuRPHY VARNISH Co. 
FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 








Head Office: Newark, N. J. 
Other Offices: Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis and Chicago. 
Factories: Newark and Chicago. 


When you write, please mention “The Cosmopolitan.” 






THE COSMOPOLITAN. 

































































Do not restrain your boys in their instinctive desire for outdoor 
sports. 

To achieve the full measure of strength, health and stature, boys 
should be encouraged early in life to frequent bathing, especially after 
perspiring and cooling, so that the skin-pores may be promptly opened 
and healthful reaction take place. The active boy who forms an af- 
fection for Ivory Soap will be the stronger for it, and ‘“ The stronger 
always succeeds.” 

A WORD OF WARNING. 
There are many white soaps, each represented to be “ just as good as the ‘Ivory’;”’ they 
ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities of the genuine. 
Ask for “ Ivory’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 


CopyRriGuT 1892, By THE Procter & Gamat Co, 


When you write, please mention ‘The Cosmopolitan,” 
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"First Paper by PRESIDENT PLANT. 
JOHN A. COCKERILL,< 22,” 


Frontispiece, “ Totokomila and Lisayae.”...-........ fe veeuve 642 
Munich as an Art Center. 


Iliustrated. 
RLES DE KAY 
An Old Southern goat 
IlWustrated, ATH 


Totokomila and Lisayae. 


A Persian’s Praisé Of Perstan Ladies: aed 


Iltustrated 
: * RUEL B. KARI 
The Great Railwa PE ystems OF the United States. 
The South Atlantic Railways. 


Illustrated, 
Three Forms. Thastrabet Bt. B. Wenzel. 


HAN STURGES 
Liberal Tendenciés My ee . 


URAT HALSTEAD 
At Midsummer. (POEM. 


nome # Phases of coriteiporary sudrn atts. © eaae 


ustrated by F. G. Attwood. 


As to Certain Accept 


To Dante Goal) Sees CABOT LODGE 
“ “4 AR FAWCETT 
New Mexican Fo Songs. 


H ES F. LUMMIS 
The Dissontinuanse othe Guide ard, 


Social Strugglers.’ Hus by Charies Howe cab Se = 
733 
The Human Eye as Bireofed by Civilization. 
D. B. ST. JOHN ROOSA 


ITEO BY 


LUME XII. J JOHN BRISBEN WALKER. § NUM 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


Als oF 














Renowned for Tone and Durability. 
Sold at Moderate Prices. 
Rented and Exchanged. 


Established 


52 
YEARS. 





The FISCHER PIANOS are 
used by the best artists, and will 
be found in homes of refinement, 
taste, and musical culture. 


WAREROOMS : 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, 


COR, 16TH STREET, N. Y. CITY. 
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ACID PHOSPHATE, 
Recommended and prescribed 
by physicians of all schools. 
FOR 
DYSPEPSIA, NERVOUSNESS, 
EXHAUSTION, 
and all diseases arising from 
imperfect digestion and de- 
rangements of the nervous 

system. 
It aids digestion, and 
brain and nerve food. 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.I. 


is a 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 








Piles Boils 
Wounds Bruises 
Sunburn Chafing 
Sprains Soreness 


Sore Eyes Sore Feet 
Mosquito Bites 
Hemorrhages 
Inflammation 
AVOID SUBSTITUTES 


GENUINE MADE ONLY BY 


POND’S EXTRACT C0., 


NEW YORK 
AND LONDON 








The Greatest Singer in the World thus indorses the 
Greatest Remedy in the World for Coughs, 
Colds, and Throat Troubles, 


DR. WARREN’S 
Wild Cherry and Sarsaparilla Troches 


Besten, 19 March, 1892. 
Te fe. honest Medicine Co. 


re in that I used 

Dr. Warren's WE me whe ¢ Gherry vand Saree Ct parllin “Trecher you 
Pia road satiefnc A PATTI NIOOLIN hee 

Nei Burcrss, RicHarp Mansrizcp, Wa. H. Crane, 
Tony Pastor, Rosz CoGHian, Tom Kart, Cora TANNER, 
Rotanp Resp, Rosert B. MANTELL, E, L. Davenport, 
Awp Annie WARD TIFFANY ALSO INDORSE Dr, WARREN 
Witp CHERRY AND SARSAPARILLA TROCHES. 


OVER 600 NEW ENGLAND CLERGYMEN RECOMMEND THEM. 


For sale by all Druggists. Box sent mf mail on re¢ receipt of 
asc. by the American Medicine Comp .H. 
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LADD & COFFIN, 


PROPRIETORS AND 


MANUFACTURERS, 


NEW YORK. 








OISTILLED 


LAVENDER 

















Press of J. J. Little & Co., Astor Place, New York. 





ORANGE 
ROSE,ETC.§ USE. 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—Zaéest 
U. S. Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 
106 Wall Street, New York. 
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BAKER & Co.'s 
Breakfast 
> Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


f are used in its prepar- 
f ation. It has more 
iM than three times the 
a strength of Cocoa 
= mixed with Starch, 
Artrowroot or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than one cent a 
coup. It is delicious, nourishing; strengthen- 
ing, EASILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


& CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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FLAVORING EXTRACTS camot hems ne 
Flavor 





abling accident ? 


and resources amply 


you at a trifling cost. A 


full particulars, address 


Office or nearest Agent. 3 us 


A Company with 


large to 


$10,000 policy 


Home 
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“ABC OF ELECTRICITY.” 


The Science of Electricity Explained in Simple Language. 


108 PAGES. 38 


VERY YOUNG MAN 
5 ILLUSTRATIONS, 


SHOULD READ IT. 
: Address; ELECTRICAL REVIEW, 
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